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PREFACE 


During the second quarter of the last century a small 
group of Knickerbocker writers, inspired by a desire to 
create an American national literature, were busy en- 
couraging younger authors, advocating protection through 
national and international copyright, establishing maga- 
zines, and producing a variety of poetry and fiction of 
their own They did not always reach a high level of 
literary achievement, but all of them had important parts 
in fostering a national spirit in our literature and deserve 
something better than the neglect they have often suf- 
fered at the hands of recent literary historians Irving, 
Bryant, and Cooper stand preeminent among them, but 
Halleck, W G Clark, Willis, and Hoffman were almost 
equally well known m their day It was a desire to throw 
new light upon the activities of this coterie of New 
Yorkers, and especially upon Charles Fenno Hoffman, of 
whom no extensive biography has hitherto appeared, that 
prompted the writing of this book If Hoffman seems in 
twentieth-century eyes one of the least of the Knicker- 
bockers, It IS partly because the charm of the man himself, 
which had much to do with the high esteem accorded him 
by his contemporaries, is never fully manifested m his 
books Hoffman’s literary work is here examined for the 
first time against the background of his life 

In gathering my materials I have incurred a large debt 
to the many librarians who have helped me in securing 
old files of magazines and newspapers as well as hitherto 
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unpublished manuscripts I wish especially to acknowledge 
my debt to Mr A J Wall and his assistants at the New 
York Historical Society, to Mr H M Lydenbuig and 
Mr V H Paltsits of the New York Public Libiary, to 
Miss Anne S Pratt of the Library of Yale University, 
and to Mr Fredeiick W Ashley of the Libiaiy of Con- 
gress Other hbiaiians and assistants at the Libraiy of 
Columbia Univeisity, the New Yoik Public Libiaiy, the 
Library of the Univeisity of Pennsylvania, the Libraiy 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and the Newark 
Public Library, have given me generous help 

To Professor W P Tient, at whose suggestion I first 
began the study of Hoffman, I am giateful for opening 
up for me such an interesting subject To Professor Ralph 
L Rusk, without whose valuable advice, suggestions, and 
criticisms this book might not have been written, I am 
especially indebted It is a pleasure also to acknowledge 
my obligation to Professor T O Mabbott, who read the 
manuscript and aided in locating several items of impor- 
tance, to Professor Lyon N Richaidson, who read the 
manuscript and offered valuable suggestions in the general 
plan of the book, to Professoi Nelson F Adkins, who 
read the manuscript and suggested several sources of 
information , and to Professor George F Evans, who read 
the manuscript 

I wish also to thank Mrs George A Boyce of Western 
Reserve Academy for reading the manuscript and the 
proof and foi assistance in matters of detail 

Finally, I wish to express my appreciation to my wife, 
who has given freely of her help and has made valuable 
suggestions concerning the structure of the book 

H F B 
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CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN 


Chapter I 
ANCESTRY 

Whatever virtue may come of a long and respect- 
able family history must have been a part of the heritage 
of Charles Fenno Hoffman He could trace his an- 
cestry not only to the founders of New England, but 
also, through a distinguished line, to one of the early 
founders of New York, Martin Hermanzen Hoffman, 
who came to New Netherland in 1657 ^ 

This Martin Hermanzen Hoffman had been born in 
1625 in Revel, on the Gulf of Finland, a port at that 
time belonging to Sweden, and was therefore thirty-two 
years of age when he ariived in America During his first 
year m this country, while settled at Esopus (Kingston),^ 
he showed the courage and energy characteristic of his 
descendants by joining a small company of farmers and 
putting a stop to the Indian depredations caused by a 
misunderstanding between the Indians and the Director 
General By this act he incurred the enmity of the offi- 
cials, but won the love of the people ® Besides managing 


I Marghenta Arlma Hamm, Famous Famhes of Nem> Torkj x$oz, 
Vol I, p 170 

a E B O’Callaghan, History of Ne«w Netherland, 1848, Vol 11 , p 396 
3 Hamm, op ctt , p 170 
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his property he directed a large saddlery and leather 
business He was successful not only in business affairs 
hut also in the management of his family Four of his 
five children leached maturity, and weie wealthy and 
prosperous ^ 

Captains Zecharias and Nicholaes, Mai tin’s two sons, 
invested their large earnings wisely in i eal estate, Zech- 
arias becoming one of the largest landed pioprietors in 
Ulster County, and Nicholaes owning land m both Ulster 
and Dutchess Counties They were foitunate in their 
marriages, for their partners were healthy, vigorous, and 
able And, indeed, the Hoffmans were very generally 
“noted for their health and strength, and for the num- 
ber of descendants who reached maturity and became 
parents in their turn ” ® 

Nicholaes, the direct ancestor of Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man, married Jannetje Crispell, the daughtei of Antonie 
Crispell,® a Huguenot who settled in this region and was 
one of the patentees of New Paltz,'^ Ulster County Ac- 
cording to Holgate, Nicholaes Hoffman by this mar- 
riage transmitted “some of the best blood of France” ® 
to the veins of his descendants Nicholaes and Jannetje 
had nine children 

Thiee men uphold the Hoffman name in the third gen- 
eration They are Colonel Martin, Judge Anthony, and 


4 Hamm op at, pp 170-71 5 Ihd , p lyz 

6 Thomas G Eyans, «The Crispell Family of Ulster County, New 
York,” Nau York Genealogical and Biographical Record, Vql XXI, 
p 84 

7 Ibid, p 84. ^‘Named for the Pfalz, or Palatinate, the hospitable 
r^on that had given him shelter when he was forced to flee from 
Belgium by the long and devastating wars of the Fronde 

8 Jerome B Holgate, American Genealogy, 1848, p 104, 
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Captain Zecharias II, all sons of Captain Nicholaes 
Colonel Martin built a grist mill, made money rapidly, 
invested in farms, forests, and vatei-falls ® and, most im- 
portant of all, fostered the military system of Dutchess 
County with such ardoi that when the Revolution broke 
out Dutchess County was far from unprepared Nine of 
his ten children grew up and were mariied, and each was 
given an estate laige enough to make him affluent His 
brother. Judge Anthony, one of the signers, in 1775, of 
the “Revolutionary Pledge” or “The Articles of Asso- 
ciation,” was a member of the Provincial Congress, a 
judge of Dutchess County, and a Regent of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York He built and operated 
several mills, stores, and sloops, and was foitunate in his 
dealings The third brother, Zecharias II, like his brother 
Anthony, was also a signer of the “Revolutionary 
Pledge” and, like both his brotheis, had a large estate 
A traveler once asking a Redhook man who owned the 
property thereabouts was answered petulantly “Every- 
thing you can see on this side of the river is Hoffman’s, 
and also on the other side He does not own the river 
yet, but he hopes to before he dies ” From this remark 
It IS easily seen that the Hoffman family was very promi- 
nent and that this prominence was due to its skill m busi- 


9 On February 19, 177S, he received for the sum of 1900 pounds 
sterling, a conveyance of land in Dutchess County from Anthony Yel- 
veiton, consisting of “ten-elevenths of a tract of land, mills, houses^ 
gardens, orchards, pastures, stones, woods, underwoods, woodland, water- 
courses, streams, creeks and runs of water, falls, dams, mines, and 
minerals ” (Book B, pp 9® , m the County Clerk’s office at Pough- 
keepsie ) 

10 Alphonso T Clearwater, The History of Ulster County ^ New 
York^ 1907, p 125 

11 fiamm, op at j p 174 
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ness affairs and to the energy with which it pursued its 
enterprises 

Some members of the fourth generation continued to 
add renown to the name of Hoffman Colonel Robert 
settled in Poughkeepsie, was a major of militia at the age 
of eighteen, and had charge of raising troops in Dutchess 
and Westchester Counties for the American forces in the 
Revolutionary War Five other brothers also gained 
distinction Colonel Anthony, the patriot. Captain Har- 
manus, the high sheriff , Captain Martin, the soldier and 
farmer. Lieutenant Zecharias, and Philip, the lawyer 
But probably the most distinguished of this family of 
brothers was Nicholas, the grandfather of Chailes Fenno 
Although he was not born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, he was willed one by his giandfathei, who seems 
to have considered this an omen of piospeiity Nicholas 
Hoffman moved to Newark, New Jersey, and had busi- 
ness interests in both Newark and New York He was 
elected a member of the General Committee for the City 
and County of New York, chosen the first of May, 
1775 It was while living in Newaik that he met Sarah 
Ogden, daughter of John and Gertiude Gouverneur 
Ogden, whom he raanied November 14, 1762 

It was this Sarah Ogden’s father whom Hatfield, an 
enthusiastic contemporary, described as “ ‘Good old John 
Ogden,’ whose wanderings for foity years had justly 

XU Nicholas, boin in 1736, was left “one silver spoon” by his grand- 
father’s will, dated Februaiy 12, 1749, filed in the Book of Deeds in the 
County Clerk’s office at Kingston, N Y His cousin, Nicholas, was like- 
wise left one silver spoon while “all the other silver spoons with the 
exception of these two” were willed to his daughter Mary 

13 Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of Nev) 
Yorkf ed by E B O’Callaghan, 1857, Vol VIII, p 600 
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entitled him to rank with the ‘Pilgrim Fathers,’ — the 
acknowledged pioneer of the town, the accepted 

leader of the people, a pillar in the church and in the 
State, honored and trusted by all A man he was of 

moie than ordinaiy mark — a man of sterling worth, of 
whom the town, as well as his numerous posterity, should 
be gratefully mindful ” 

Gertrude Gouverneur was the daughter of Abraham 
Gouveineur and Mary Leisler Milbourne,^^ daughter of 
Jacob Leisler and widow of the bold Captain Mil- 
bourne who died on the scaffold with his fathei-in-law m 


14 Edwin Francis Hatfieid, Collections of the Ne^ Jersey Historical 
Society, History of Elizabeth, 1868, pp 196-97 

15 Eugene Augustus Hoffman, Hoffman Genealogy, 1899, “Appendix/* 
P 494 

16 Jacob Leisler arrived in New Amsterdam in 1660 shortly before 
It passed from the rule of the Dutch West India Company In 1689 he 
seized the Fort — for the preservation, as he contended, of the Protestant 
religion — and declared for the Prince of Orange As “Captain of the 
Fort’* he built the extension now known as the Battery Shortly after his 
overthrow by Governor Sloughter he was hanged with Captain Mil- 
bourne for high treason in the City Hall Park, 1691, and his estate was 
forfeited to the Crown As the new governor could not be prevailed 
upon to sign the death warrant while sober, Leisler’s enemies, if news- 
paper accounts can be relied upon, got him drunk m order to make him 
sign it {New York City in Olden Times, consisting of Newspaper CuU 
tings arranged by Henry Onderdonk, Jr, 1863, pp 128-29 Copy, New 
York Public Library ) It is exceedingly difficult to come to a definite 
decision as to the meiits of the case of Leisler, but the fact stands that 
Pailiament, m 1695, passed an act reversing the attainder, and the 
State of New York indemnified his heirs His bones, and those of 
Milbourne, were taken up in 1698, and honoiably inteired m the old 
Dutch Church For what is evidently a partisan view favoring Leisler 
see E S Brooks in his “Preface” to In Leisler^s Times, 1880 Edward 
Channing, A History of the United States, 1924, Yol 11 , p 296, and 
Woodrow Wilson, A History of the American People, 1903, Vol I, p 335, 
give a more moderate view, showing Leisler as being hot-headed and 
willful, but meeting an undeserved end 
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1691 Thus, Charles Fenno Hoffman was a direct de- 
scendant of Jacob Leislei, whom Hoffman himself in a 
public lecture enthusiastically called the fiist representa- 
tive of the people in the United States 

Saiah Ogden Hoffman seems to have been dis- 
tinguished for her piety and kindness of heart She was 
accustomed to visit the pool quarters of the city to admin- 
ister to the wants of the sick and the destitute She was 
the first diiectress of the Oiphan Asylum of New York 
City, founded in 1806, and in that capacity was responsi- 
ble for the collection of funds for building in the Village* 
of Greenwich an orphanage, which was able to caie foi 
over one hundred children Fiequently during the win- 
ter months she searched “gariets, cellars, and other 
places of obscurity” for children who needed the care 
of the orphanage Under her management this insti- 
tution, with the help of an annual appiopriation from 
the state of only $500, was able to enlist enough popular 
suppoit to meet the running expenses of over $5,000 a 
year 


17 See Charles Fenno Hoffman, '‘The Administration of Jacob Leisler/^ 
m Vol XIII of Sparks^s American Biography, for a full account of this 

18 Leisler’s great-grandson, Nicholas Gouvcrneur, is said by Gouver- 
near Kemble to have built the famous Cockloft Hall of Salmagundi fame 
near Newark It was here that James K Paulding, Washington and 
William Irving, Henry Brevoort and "other merry young blades, who 
made the old mansion gay with their fun and frolic,” were often found 
{the Memorial History of the City of Nensf-York, ed by J G Wilson, 
1893, Vol IT, p 55 ) 

19 John Stanford, “A Discourse Delivered m the Orphan Asylum of 
New York on the Death of Mrs Sarah Ogden Hoffman,” 1821, p 29, m 
John Stanford’s Collection of Discourses Delivered on Public Occasions 
(nd) 

20 T Sharp, The Heavenly Sisters or Biographical Sketches of ike 
Lives of Thtrty Eminently Pious Females^ 1822, p 122 
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The career of the family during the first four genera- 
tions in America was notable m many respects “In peace 
and in war, m church and m state, the descendants of 
Martinus Hoffman have made their marks and made 
them creditably,” says a later writer, and “health, 
longevity, commercial talent, patriotism, piety, and the 
performance of public duty were its characteristics ” 

With the fifth generation the family began to win dis- 
tinction in the learned professions, in finance, and in com- 
merce Martin, the merchant, son of Nicholas, was noted 
for his public spiiit, was a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, a sachem of Tammany Hall, and a grand 
master of Freemasonry Dr William Hoffman, son of 
Harmanus, was a well-known physician who devoted 
much of his time to gratuitous practice among the poor 
immigrants of Westchester County When he was buried 
he was said to have had the largest funeral ever known 
in that district®® Philip Verplanck Hoffman, brother of 
Dr William, was admitted to the bar and practiced 
creditably, but soon retired, because, as he said, he did 
not have the eloquence of his cousin, Josiah Ogden Hoff- 
man, the father of Charles Fenno 

Dr Richard Kissam and Dr Adrian, brothers, and 
their cousin, Anthony N , an inventor and writer, all 
cousins of Josiah Ogden Hoffman, added to what had 
now become a somewhat monotonous record of successful 


ai Mitchell C Harrison, Ne^u} York States ’Brominent and Progresswt 
Men, 1900, Vol I, p 174 Harnson^s desire for rhetorical effect may ac- 
count for his statement that the Hoffmans were prominent church leaders, 
since the available records have shown none of the earlier members of 
the family as entering the ministry or being especially prominent m the 
church 

2Z Hamm, op at, p 176 


Ihtd , p 178 
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Hoffman careers Dr Richard Anthony served with dis- 
tinction in the Navy and was killed by a cannon shot m 
the War of 1812 His father, Captain Beekman V Hoff- 
man, was on the fiigate Constitution, “Old Ironsides,” 
and took part m all her battles He was said to bear a 
charmed life, having foyght in twenty battles without 
receiving an injury 

But the man of this generation who demands particu- 
lar attention is the honored jurist, Josiah Ogden Hoff- 
man, father of the poet Josiah Ogden Hoffman, born in 
Newark, New Jersey, April 14, 1766, was admitted to the 
bar at an early age He won his first case at the, age of 
seventeen when he was allowed to sp^ak because of the 
absence of the lawyer who was conducting the case 
and under whom he was studying, and later he became a 
very distinguished lawyer at a time when there were 
“giants” at the New York bar He was especially suc- 
cessful in the examination of witnesses and in his appeal 
to juries With his pleasing personality and his powers 
of oratory he was able to forge to the fi ont among such 
men as Alexander Hamilton, Chancellor Kent, and John 
Jay At the famous New York celebration of the adoption 
of the Constitution in 1788 Judge Hoffman, as president, 
headed the Philological Society, which a later writer^® 
has called the most erudite organization in the country at 
that time The standard of the Society was borne in this 


24. See footnote 20, p 26 below, on Charles Fenno Hoffman and records 
of admission to the New York bar 
25 William Leete Stone, History of Ne^ York City, 1872, p 341 
2$ Hamm (op ctt , p 177) perhaps grew fulsome m praise of this 
organization, for the American Philosophical Society was also a learned 
society 
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parade by William Dunlap, and Noah Webster, the 
lexicographer and one of the founders of the Society, was 
m the procession In 1791 Hoffman was elected Grand 
Sachem of Tammany Hall, which had been established 
May 12, 1789, shortly after Washington’s inauguration, 
and which was for some yeais ^gomposed of the moderate 
men of both parties and was' not regarded as a party 
institution until the time of President Jefferson Judge 
Hoffman was three tifties a member of the New York 
Assembly, and in 1798, at the age of 32, was Attorney- 
General of the state In the state election of 1809 the 
Federalists were sucfessful, and Pierre C Van Wyck 
was removed frotn the recordership to make room for 
Hoffman In 1810 Van Wyck was restored to office, but 
was removed again in 1813 in favor of Hoffman, who 
served^as Recorder for the next two years Among his 
other honors he counted not the least that of being a 
pall-bearer of Alexander Hamilton He was also a 
prosecutor of Hamilton’s enemy, Burr, and was “as- 
sisted” in the conduct of the case by Washington Irving, 
who was then studying law under his tutelage With his 
inheritance and his lucrative law practice Judge Hoffman 
was a very affluent citizen He lived m 1799 in a sub- 
urban home valued at £2,000 sterling 

In 1806 Judge Hoffman had moved to town and was 
living at the corner of Rector and Greenwich Streets By 


27 Stone, of cit , p 287 

28 Martha Lamb, Htstory of the City of Neiiv York, 1896, Vol III, 

p 

29 Mary L Booth, History of Nenv York, 1867, Vol II, p 689 

30 James G Wilson, of cit , Vol III, p 164 

31 Ibid, Vol III, pf 152 
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1809 he had moved about fifteen blocks up town to the 
corner of Broadway and Leonard Street, where he occu- 
pied a “square house of many rooms, indeed it was a 
mansion in the city of 1809 ” The book of deeds of 
the city of New York (No 689) shows that he bought 
fifteen pieces of property and sold ninety-five , yet when 
he died on the twenty-fourth day of January, 1837, with- 
out a will, his son Ogden Hoffman, m petitioning the 
Surrogate of the County of New York to be appointed 
administrator, valued his father’s property “at not over 
$1000 ” 

Judge Hoffman’s grandson, Edward Fenno Hoffman, 
an attorney of Philadelphia, is authority for the state- 
ment that his money was lost, not through his own 
neglect, but by assuming responsibility for a promissory 
note which he had endorsed This loss of his money seems 
important, for if the Judge had left even a portion of 
his one-time large estate to his children, the work of 
Charles Fenno might have been of greater note Without 
finanaal worries, the young writer might have been able 
to pursue his literary ambitions and to carry on his maga- 
zine ventures at a time when all magazines led a very 
precarious existence His works might then have received 
the extra polish that would have brought them from high 
mediocrity to real excellence, although it is true that when 
Hoffman was not pressed financially his tendency toward 
laziness often overcame his desire for accomplishment 
While the father left the son no monetary inheritance, he 

32 Charles Hemstreet^ Literary Nenj^ York, 1903, p 95 

33 Petition of Ogden Hoffman filed in Surrogate, City Hall, New 
York 

34. See Hoffman to Kufus W Griswold, p saj 
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did leave him an inheritance of keen intellect with a 
literary trend Even though Judge Hoffman was not pri- 
marily a literary man, he was a member, with Charles 
Brockden Brown and others, of that well-known liter- 
ary club called the Drone, or the Friendly Club , and 
J W Francis called attention to the fact that he “occa- 
sionally furnished a law decision, sometimes an Indian 
fragment, and sometimes a poetic stave ” 

Judge Hoffman’s daughter, Charles Fenno Hoffman’s 
half-sister, was the Matilda Hoffman who was to have 
married Washington Irving, and whose early death 
seems to have left a permanent mark upon the life of 
that author Charles Fenno’s half-brother, Ogden Hoff- 
man, was a gallant naval officer, whose resignation, fol- 
lowing the War of 1812, caused Decatur to regret that 
his subordinate had “exchanged an honorable profession 
for that of a lawyer ’’ 


35 David Lee Clark, Charles Brockden Bro^mn, 1933, p 40 

36 K T Hymsfeld, Literary Societies and Associations m Nenjo York 

City 19^6, pp 30-21 Unpublished essay in New York Histori- 

cal Society 

37 Old New York, 1858, Vol II, p 390 

38 The question of just what effect Matilda Hoffmanns death had on 
Irving has been widely discussed Mr George S Heilman m Washington 
Irving Esquire, 1925, p 49, maintains that “The legend that Washington 
Irving remained a lifelong bachelor because of Matilda Hoffmanns death 
half a century before his own, is due solely to the sentimental desire 
of his nephew and first biographer, Pierre M Irving In his attempt 
to perpetuate this gentle myth, Pierre M Irving has recourse to 
comments, to suppressions, and to elisions whose nature is now ap- 
paient through a careful study of IrvmgV Dresden diaries Professor 
Stanley T Williams, however {American Speech, Vol I, pp 463-69, 
June, 1926), shows hy the publication of various letters, that, in spite 
of the later interest which Irving manifested in Emily Foster, Matilda 
Hoffman’s death left its mark upon him 

39 Hamm, op cii, p 18 1 
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Charles Fenno Hoffman was given his middle name m 
honor of his mother’s family, which, while not quite so 
distinguished as his father’s, was well known in Boston 
and Milton, Massachusetts John Fenno, a native of 
Lancashire, England, who first appeared at Milton about 
1660, at the age of thirty-one, established the American 
branch of this family At Milton he erected his house on 
the road leading to the Blue Hills, one of which was foi 
many years called Fenno Hill, though the name has re- 
cently been changed by the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion to Kitchamakin Hdl The Fenno family was 
composed largely of farmers and storekeepers who were 
active in public affairs in the colonial and Revolutionary 
periods In John Fenno, grandfather of the poet, we 
find, however, a journalistic talent which led to the found- 
ing of one of the most noted newspapers of the late 
eighteenth century. The United States Gazette 
John Fenno was born in Boston August 12, 1751, and 
was very probably the same John Fenno who, at the death 
of Joshua Loring in 1781, settled the latter’s estate 
valued at over £26,000 Lormg’s house in Boston was 
next to the South Writing School adjoining the Com- 
mon,^^ where John Fenno was certainly for several years 
a teacher Deciding that New York offered more oppor- 
tunities for advancement than Boston, Fenno set out with 


40 Lulu Mdy Fenno Woolson, WooUon Fenno Ancestry, privately 
printed, 1907, p 26 

41 A. H Bent, '^The Fenno Family/' New York Htstoncal ^ Genea- 
logical Register, October 1898, pp 3-1 1 

42 Memorial History of Boston, ed by Justin Winsor, 1881, Vol III, 
P m 

43 John Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History of Phila- 
delphia, 18S4, Vol in, p 1968 
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a letter of introduction from Christopher Gore to Rufus 
King This letter asserted that his hteiary accomplish- 
ments were very handsome, that his Tionor and fidelity 
were unquestionable, and that his talents as the editor 
of a public paper were unrivaled in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts^^ On April ii, 1789, through the 
efforts of King and Hamilton, John Fenno established 
at 9 Maiden Lane, New York, The United States 
Gazette, regarded as the government organ When the 
seat of government was removed from New York to 
Philadelphia, Fenno followed with his paper, the first 
Philadelphia issue bearing the date of April 14, 1790 
In this city Fenno continued to support with little diffi- 
culty the policies of Hamilton in all matters of gov- 
ernment until Philip Freneau, of the shaip tongue and 
satiric pen, established his paper. The National Gazette, 
with the determination to wage war on autocracy This 
struck a new note in political journalism, and the bitter 
attacks launched by Freneau forced Fenno to defend 
himself and his policies m every issue Presently Hamil- 
ton was drawn in to help silence Freneau And then came 
the climax of the well-known personal war between Ham- 
ilton and Jefferson, for Hamilton charged his opponent 
with writing these attacks which appeared in Freneau’s 
paper, and this was one of the final acts directly responsi- 
ble for Jefferson’s resignation from the cabinet 

44 Charles R King, The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, 
1888, Vol I, p 357 

45 J G Wilson, op cit , Vol III, p 55 

46 Samuel E Forman, The Political Activities of Phtltp Freneau, 
Johns Hopkins University Studies tn Historical and Political Science, 
Series 20, Nos 9-10, 1902, p 42 

47 Claude G Bowers, Jefferson and Hamilton, 1925, p 169 
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Although no match for the satiric Freneau, Fenno con- 
ducted this paper for five years after his opponent’s 
Gazette was discontinued^® His editorship did not 
terminate until his death on September 14, 1798, from 
yellow fever, which at this time was raging in Boston 
and New York as well as in Philadelphia At his death, 
Fisher Ames in a letter to Thomas Dwight, September 
25, 1798, exclaimed “Alas, poor John Fenno, a worthy 
man, a true federalist, always firm in his principles, mild 
in maintaining them, and bitter against foes and perse- 
cutors No printer was ever so correct in his politics ” 
His son, John Ward Fenno, then only nineteen years of 
age, took up the publication and continued it until May, 
1800, after which there seems to be no further mention 
ol him in the columns of the paper This newspaper re- 
sponsibility brought John Fenno and his family into con- 
tact with important political contemporaries, and it is 
very probable that General Washington visited at their 
house, for both John Ward Fenno and his father were 
intimate friends of General Knox, one of Washington’s 
closest friends and favored commanders In a letter to 
his wife, written from Boston September 23, 1797, John 
henno says. “I dined yesterday with Gen’l Knox His 
conclusions from reading the papers without any observa- 


4S Victor Hugo Paltsits, A Bihhografhy of the Separate and Col- 
lected Works of Philip Freneau, 1903, p 9 

49 Untied States Gasiette of Monday evening, September 17, 
which announces the death of John Fenno, says that his son, John 
W Fenno, will m the future conduct the paper It also states that z$ 
men, S women, and 8 children had been buried in the last 24 hours and 
that 28 of those deaths were due to the prevailing fever 

50 Works of Fisher Ames, ed by Seth Ames, 1854, Vol I, p 240 
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tions from me, were exactly the same with Wards ” 
Through his editorship of the “court journal” Fenno had 
intimate contact with many of the leading Federalists of 
the country 

Mr Edward Fenno Hoffman, in his pamphlet of pri- 
vately published letters, says that John Ward Fenno, 
son of John Fenno, was t^ father of Maria Fenno, the 
poet’s mother, and DeamEugene Augustus Hoffman in 
his Hofman Genealogy makes the same statement It 
seems, however, that they have confused John Fenno and 
John Ward Fenno, father and son 

The marriage of Mary Curtis to John Fenno seems 
fairly well established from the' Boston documents, and 
when we read in a letter from John Fenno to his wife 


51 Hoffman Family Letters, ed by E F Hoffman, privately printed, 
1903, p 6 This was evidently his son, John Ward Fenno, who later 
succeeded his father as editor of the Gazette 

5a By Mary Curtis of Boston 

53 In the first place John Fenno, who was born in 1751, could not 
well have been at the age of fifty-two the grandfather of a child mar- 
ried m 1802, and certainly John Ward Fenno, who was only nineteen 
years of age at his father’s death in 1798, could not possibly have been 
the father of a child married in 1802 The City Document of Marriages 
of Boston, No loJ, shows that John Fenno (not John Ward Fenno) and 
Mary Curtis were married May 8, 1777 In a letter written from 
Boston (Hoffman Family Letters, privately published) September 23, 
1797, addressed to “Polly” (nickname for Mary, probably Mary Curtis, 
as will be seen from the quotation), John Fenno says “I thought my 
visit to Capt Curtis had been mentioned It was one of the first You 
know we arrived on Saturday, and on Monday I went to Mr Purant’a 
and the same day called at Capt Curtis’s He was not at home I made 
inquiries of his sons respecting the folks at Eastward Your father, 
mother and Peggy were well last Fall It is two years since he was 
here” This is evidently the husband of Mary Curtis writing, if he 
were not the husband of Mary Curtis he would not be so solicitous about 
the welfare of the Eastward family of Curtises, and he would not refer 
to them as “your father” and “mother ” 
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{see note 53) on September 23, 1797, “By last mail Son’s 
letter of i8th to Maria was received,” it would seem 
that this Maria was his daughter and was sister to the 
John Ward Fenno who conducted The United States 
Gazette at the age of nineteen Maiia Fenno was a 
“highly intellectual lady, and endowed with laie qualities 
of head and heart ” Her fiiendship with Washington 
Irving was sincere and enduiing, as seveial letters in the 
biography of the latter amply testify A number of his 
letters are addiessed to her “ ‘She was like a sister to me’ 
IS the language m which he once wrote of her ” Mrs 
Hoffman had several brothers and sisters, and Charles 
Fenno Hoffman was named for one of her hi others This 
uncle of the poet obtained a commission as midshipman in 
the English navy and served on the Bellerophon, which 
afterwards transported Napoleon to St Helena, and he 
remained in the British Navy from 1802 until the time of 
his death Under “Cochrane the Dauntless” and Sir 
Charles Duckworth, he was engaged in many battles with 
the French There was the warmest feeling existing be- 
tween Charles Fenno and the Hoffman family Shortly 
after his sister’s marriage he expressed (August 17, 
1802) to his brother George his approval of their new 
brother-in-law 

Mana (will you believe it) is married to Mr J O Hoffman, 
formerly attorney General of this State This must give you great 
joy I know especially when you are told that he is a man univer- 
sally respected and one of the first lawyers in the State 

54 W W Waldron, Washington Irving and Cotemporanes in Thirty 
Life Sketches, nd (c 1850 ), p 236 

55 Pxerre M Irving, The Life and Letters of Washington Irmng, 
lUZy Vol I, pp 191, 217, 243, etc 

56 Ihtd, p 45 57 Hoffman Family Letters, pp n-12 
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And then shortly after the birth of Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man he wrote his sister 

I am at a loss in what terms to speak of Mr H ’s exertions for 
my interest I have somewhere read that overredundant gratitude is 
more offensive than is ingratitude itself Knowing his delicacy 
and valuing his opinion as I do my very existence, I did not give 
vent to my feelings on answering his letter, but rather repressed 
them 

Two long-established, highly-esteemed, socially and 
politically prominent lines, both known for their literary 
talents, were united in the marriage of Josiah Ogden 
Hoffman and Maria Fenno 


58 Ibid , pp 29-30 (Sept 20, 1806) 

59 Two other examples besides those of John Fenno and John 
Ward Fenno already mentioned indicate the literary trend of the 
Fenno mind Edward Fenno in writing to Ogden HoflFman, half brother 
of Charles Fenno HoflFman, who had “exchanged an honorable pro- 
fession for that of a lawyer,’’ wrote a poem to Ogden about Emily, 
Ogden’s sweetheart, who later became his wife 

“Dear Ogden 

In reading a volume entitled beauties of Goldsmith I met the fol- 
lowing passage *The sounds of music as they vibrate o’er the long drawn 
vallies are not sweeter to the ear, than the tidings of a far distant friend’ 
and It occurred to me 

That if he had e’er heard the sweet nightingale note, 

Which we have heard warbled, from Emily^s throat, 

Had he caught that note’s echo, while dying it lingers, 

As if charmed, on the keys, touched by Emily’s fingers, 

Had his bosom, like yours, throbbed with pleasure and pride 
While she chanted your favorite ‘Soldier’s Bride,’ 

Had his eye ever gazed on the roseate glow, 

In color like rosebuds, reflected on snow, 

Which suffused both her cheeks, at hearing recited, 

Th’ applauses and praise, which her song had excited, 

I think such a speech he could never have made, 

Or convinced and repenting would wish it unsaid 
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But i£ hearing and seeing, he still thought it true, 

He would surely have lost all his credit with you ” 

(Hoffman Family Letters, p 56 ) 

Maria Fenno is gnen credit by her brother Edward foi writing the 
best letter he ever received “Your letter was so full of all I wished to 
know that if I were to see you now, I should have nothing to ask You 
appear to have caught some of Washington’s inspiiation in writing it, 
and I shall treasure it up, as the best letter I ever received Do not think 
I would dare to flatter you ” (Hoffman Family Letters, p 61 ) 


Chapter II 


YOUTH 

Charles Fenno Hoffman was born m New York, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1806 ^ A letter from Washington Irving to 
Hoffman’s sister Ann describes him, in his second year, 
as “quite unwell & rather unmanageable ” ^ And the next 
bit of biographical information comes also from Irving, 
whose letter written to Mrs Hoffman shortly after his 
return from a trip with them to Philadelphia might indi- 
cate that Charles, now not quite four and a half years of 
age, had already learned to read “Tell Charles I will 
be able to write to him about the beginning of the 
week ” ® But this, of course, does not necessanly mean 
that Charles was expected to read the letter himself Very 
little IS known about his early training except that he 


1 E A Hoffman, op at, p is the best source available for this 
date No New York City records prior to 1835 are in existence 
z Stanley T Williams, in an article on ^Washington Irving and 
Matilda Hoffman” in American Speech, Vol I, pp 465-66 (June, 
1926), quotes this letter of August 10, 1807, from Irving and gives m 
a footnote its strange history “This letter was first published in a 
newspaper of St Paul, Minnesota, the Daily News, April 18, 1920 
The original was owned by Mrs Ann Hoffman Molony-Neely (Mrs 
Charles M Neely), the granddaughter of Ann Hoffman A copy of 
the letter was given by Mrs Neely, among other documents, in 1920, 
to the Minnesota Historical Society Concerning this letter Mrs Neely 
wrote ‘The original I loaned to his [Washington Irvmg^s] biographer, 
P M Irving, upon condition that he would return them [letters to Ann 
Hoffman], which he has not done yet (1862) ^ ” 

3 Pierre M Irving, The Life and Letters of Washington Ir*vtng, 1862, 
Vol I, p 252 
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attended the public schools until he was nine years of 
age * At the age of nine he was sent to the Dutchess 
County Academy at Poughkeepsie, the fiist school of the 
kind established in the county ® But since his treatment 
there did not seem to accoid well with the treatment he 
was receiving at home, he ran away His fathei, not wish- 
ing to force him to return in the face of conditions he 
would have to meet there, changed his school 

In 1815, at the age of nine, he had the good fortune 
to be placed under the caie of Mr Geoige Perrott Mc- 
Culloch,® an accomplished Scotch cleigyman of wide ex- 


4. R W Griswold m his The Poets and Poetry of America, 1842, p 
259, says that Hoffman was sent to a Latin grammar school in New 
York when six years old, ‘‘from which, at the age of nine, he was 
transferred to the Poughkeepsie academy The harsh treatment he 
received here induced him to run away, and his father, finding that 
he had not improved under a course of severity, did not insist upon 
his return, but placed him under the care of an accomplished Scottish 
gentleman in one of the rural villages of New Jeisey 

5 James H Smith, History of Dutchess County, New Yoik, 1882, p 
407, says that the Dutchess County Academy was incoipoiated Feb i, 
1792, Cornelius Brower was Principal 1794 1807 and was succeeded by 
Daniel H Barnes According to Philip H Smith, General History of 
Dutchess County, 1877, p 213, the academy was first erected near 
Brinckerhoffville before the Revolution, and shortly aftei the war was 
removed to Poughkeepsie Dr John B Livingston and other distinguished 
men received training here 

6 Francis B Lee, General and Memorial History of the State of 
New Jersey, 1910, Vol III, p 932 Mr McCulloch was born in Bom- 
bay m 1775, his father being in command of the Fifteenth Sepoys of 
the East India Company Upon the death of his parents by poison in 
India, George was sent by George Perrott, who was one of Wanen 
Hastings’s Council and after whom he was named, to the University 
of Edinburgh, where he received a liberal education, becoming the 
master of five languages He engaged in business m England and ear- 
ned on important negotiations at Madrid and Pans, and m Holland, 
at one time having to pass through Napoleon’s army as a German 
His health being impaired he came to America in 1806 with his wife 
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perience living in Morristown, New Jersey Here he 
was very happy 

It was during a visit to his home from Morristown 
that Hoffman met with an accident which necessitated the 
amputation of the right leg above the knee The Nem^ 
York Evening Post for Saturday, October 25, 1817, 
has the following brief notice, which also appears m the 
New-York Gazette 

We regret to state, that a serious accident happened last eve- 
ning to a son of Josiah Ogden Hoffman, esq He was sitting on 
Courtlandt-street dock, with his legs hanging over the wharf, as 
the steam-boat was coming in , which caught one of his legs, and 
crushed it in a dreadful manner, against the wharf He was 
immediately earned home, and surgical aid being obtained, it was 
thought necessary to amputate the leg above the knee ® 

The NevhYork Evening Post oi Monday, October 27, 
the Commercial Advertiser of Tuesday, October 28, and 
The Herald of October 29, all give the following correc- 
tion and graphic enlargement of the above brief notice ® 

Shocking Accident The paragraph which we re-pubhshed on 

Saturday, from the New- York Gazette, respecting the shocking 


and two children, and settled m Morristown, New Jersey, where he 
bought a large estate A few years later he lost most of the property 
he had brought from England and in 1814 started a boys* boarding 
school which he conducted with great success for about fifteen years, 
having boys from many prominent families of New York He took a 
very active part in the life of the community, his school at one time, 
about 1820, was used on Sundays for the Episcopal Church service 
which was conducted by Mr Cummins, who was the assistant teacher 
in the school and an Episcopal Minister 

7 History of Morns County ^ 1882, p 15 1 

8 The Herald (semi-weekly) also copies this notice in the edititon 
appearing on Saturday, October 25 

9 The Gazette does not give this correction 
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accident which happened to Mr Hoffman’s son, a lad of about 
12 years of age, being found to be incorrect, we have ascertained 
the following to have been the facts The boy was standing upon 
the wharf, waiting till the boat approached near enough to permit 
him to jump on board, as he supposed, as she entered the slip, in 
order to get a ride, as it is cdled, of a few yards befoie she 
stopt He, however, jumped short, and one of his legs was caught 
bemeen the boat and the wharf, and mangled m the most shocking 
manner He then turned and caught hold of the wharf with one 
hand, screaming for help, but he would have fallen and death m- 
evitably ensued, had he not been rescued from his dreadful situa- 
tion by the resolution and activity of a sailor, who glided from the 
rigging of a vessel lying at the head of the slip, jumped over a 
high fence and ran and caught the boy in his arms, calling to 
several people, who were looking on, to know who he was 
Although the youth was in an agony not to be described, with his 
leg twisted twice round, the knee-pan torn from its place, the 
bones quite bare and all covered with blood, he yet had his senses, 
and told the kind preserver of his life, his name, in what street, 
and at what no his father lived But he enquired for the nearest 
surgeon, and carried him directly to the house of Dr Kissara, who, 
however, was not at home, but soon came in, and he again earned 
him to the house of hi^ father, where the limb was amputated 
above the knee The fortitude with which he bore his suffer- 
ings, both from the terrible wound, and from the amputation itself, 
IS spoken of, by those who witnessed it, in terms of astonishment 

The lad recollects that some one was at work so near that he 
might have caught him and saved him from the mjury, but the 
poor man m the alarm at what he saw was about to happen, lost 
his presence of mind, and ran away He says, too, there were sev- 
eral people near him when he lay between the boat and the wharf, 
but that none of them stirred to his assistance, or offered to 
relieve him till the sailor appeared 

This accident called forth a letter of sympathy from 
Washington Irving, in Liverpool, to Mrs Hoffman 
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My dear Mrs Hoffman Liverpool, Nov 23, 1817 

It IS with the utmost concern that I have heard of the accident 
that has happened to Charles, not merely on his account, but on 
account of the shock it must have given to your feelmgs, already 
so much harassed by repeated afflictions I hope the poor little 
fellow has recovered his health, and that you have been enabled 
to sustain this new trial with your accustomed resignation 

The heart must battle with its own sorrows, and subdue 
them m silence, and there are some minds, as there are bodies, of 
such pure and healthful temperament, that they have within their 
natures a healing balm to medicine their own wounds and bruises 
To the soothing influence of such a spirit, my dear friend, I trust 
for your once more recovering tranquility after all the sorrows and 
bereavements you have suffered 

I long to see you all once more, but when it will be my lot, I 
cannot tell My future prospects are somewhat dark and uncer- 
tain , but I hope for the best, and that I may yet find wholesome 
fruit springing out of trouble and adversity 

Give Mr Hoffman my faithful and affectionate recollections, 
tell Charles I am glad to hear that he stood his suffering like a 
man 

Yours as ever, 

Washington Irving^® 

Several of Hoffman’s acquaintances are authorities for 
the statement that this deprivation, instead of turning 
him into a retired student and acting as a disqualifica- 
tion for the active, outdoor sports, had exactly the oppo- 
site effect and made him especially ambitious to excel m 
swimming and rowing even to the detriment of his 
studies Just one year after this accident Charles’s 


10 P M Irving, of ciij Vol I, pp 389-91 

11 R W Griswold, The Poets and Poetry of Amertcaj 1842, p 259 
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unde, Edward Fenno, wrote to his brother James, at 
Charleston, South Carolina “Charles accompanied me 

to F [Fishkill] and is still there He is very active 

swims and rides perfectly well, and walked constantly 
apparently without fatigue ” 

This recovery is very significant, for it shows that 
Charles Fenno did not allow the accident materially to 
reduce his physical activity, and it makes believable the 
otherwise almost incredible feats he perfoimed while on 
trips such as he described in A Winter in the West 

After completing his work in McCulloch’s School, 
Charles entered Columbia College At a special meeting 
of the Columbia College Board of Governors for the 
admission of new candidates on September 29, 1821, he 
received a rating which could scarcely have been a matter 
of pride for the young student “The examination for 
candidates for admission into the Freshman class being 
concluded the Board proceeded to rank them according 
to their respective merits , when the following order and 
arrangement was adopted ” So runs the entry in 
the record of the Trustees Then follows a full list of the 
thirty-eight members of the Freshman class, with Charles 
F Hoffman ranking thirty-fifth At the semiannual re- 
ranking on March 30 he had risen to thirty-third place, 
but during his entire two years at Columbia he was never 
out of the lower fifth of his class These examinations 
for ranking were held in public, notice of the time of their 
commencement being given in two of the daily papers 

12 Edward Fenno to James Fenno, October 17, iZiS, Hoffman Family 
Letters j p 43 

13 Record of the Proceedings of the Board of Columbia College, p 
xr<x MS in Trustees’ Room, Columbia UniTersity 
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published m the city, and the Regents, Trustees, parents, 
guaidians, and such other people as the Piesident might 
think proper were requested to attend Probably his 
low ranking and the embarrassment which he doubtless 
experienced at the public examinations had something to 
do with his leaving Columbia at the end of his sopho- 
more year to go to Albany to study law 

There is no record of any disaphnary measures against 
Hoffman while he was a student at Columbia, and the 
cause of his leaving the college is not mentioned in the 
minutes Had he been requested to withdraw, the minutes 
would almost certainly have stated the fact, as they did 
in other cases Perhaps the Board simply ignored his case 
as that of a lazy student whose exit from the college was 
unworthy of their notice 

Whatever the circumstances of his withdrawal from 
college, he made an easy transition into the life outside 
the academic walls He was fortunate enough to secure, 
through his father, a place in the law office of the Honor- 
able Harmanus Bleecker Bleecker practiced in partner- 

14 A History of Columbia University^ 1904^ pp 107-8 

15 Hoffman’s course o£ study at Columbia is not obtainable, but it 
IS probable that he took Latin, Greek, and mathematics His letters have 
frequent quotations from both Greek and Latin, which were part of 
the usual curriculum Hoffman evidently did not take his work at 
Columbia too seriously if one may judge from a reference in ^‘Fasci- 
nation” {The Literary Worlds Vol III, p 825, November 18, 1848), 
where he refers to ‘^the rattling talk of us Columbia boys, as we 
trudged home from Lecture making our jokes upon the fluttering crowd 
m Broadway” 

16 Although Hoffman did not graduate, the college was pleased to 

grant him in 1837, with Bryant, Halleck, and Irving, his AM 

(Hon ) degree (See Columbia University publications of degrees 
granted, also the Nevs-York Commercial Advertiser, April 14, 1837, 
p 2, cols 1-2, for account of this “Literary Jubilee” and celebration of 
Columbia College’s first semicentennial anniversary ) 
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ship with Theodore Sedgwick II Sedgwick’s wife was 
Susan Ridley, the author, and his sister was Catherine 
Maria Sedgwick, whose first book, J New England Tale, 
had just been published m 1822 The business connection 
with Sedgwick doubtless led to an acquaintance with 
Susan Ridley and Catherine Sedgwick, and this relation- 
ship with two well-known authois may have had a gieat 
deal to do with his showing moie interest in liteiature 
than in law 

Although Bleecker had already been a membei of Con- 
gress and later (1839-42) was to be Ameiican charge 
d’affaires at The Hague, and although many famous law- 
yers studied under his tutelage, he does not appear to 
have mspired his protege with any ardoi for the law 
Hoffman seems to have chosen good companions in 
Albany, and was later happy to number among his early 
friends in that city John B Van Schaick, who also studied 
under Harmanus Bleecker and who opened his law office 
in Albany, November 16, 1824 Even while studying for 
admission to the bar Hoffman contributed anonymously 
to “the gazettes of Albany ” 

He was soon admitted to the New York bar and 
returned to the city m order to be with his father, who 
was suffering from frequent illnesses and needed his sup- 

17 J Munsell, The Annals of Albany, Nenjo York, 1869, Vol I, p 
Sives a list of sixty-six men who acquired their profession in 

Bleecker’s office and ^‘who have, by their talents and worth, risen to 
places of eminence and distinction" 

18 Ibid, Vol VIII, p 109 

19 Rufus W Griswold, op at, p ZS9 

20 The exact date of Hoffman’s admission to the bar is not available, 
for New York State does not now have such records prior to 1835, but 
Griswold {op at, p 259) says he was admitted at the age of twenty- 
one 
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port During his first year he kept his office very dose to 
that of his father®^ in older to be of assistance to him 
and to receive in return the benefit of his legal knowledge 
and guidance as well as of his prestige 

21 The New York City Directory for i82y-‘i828j p 255, gives the 
addiess of J O Hoffman as 3 Wall Street and Charles F Hoffman as 
4 Wall Street This probably denotes merely another office in the same 
binidmgj for the buildings were not numbered regularly as they now 
are 



Chapter III 

FROM LAW TO LITERATURE 

Charles Fenno Hoffman returned from Albany to New 
York in 1827 at the age of 21, having alieady been 
admitted to the bar His father was now so unwell that 
he had to spend much of his time in bed, and the old 
Fenno family servant, Katy, who is often mentioned in 
the Hoffman letters and who seems to have enjoyed the 
love of all who knew her,’- was his nurse It would seem 
that this illness of Judge Hoffman should have meant 
more legal work for the son, especially as their offices 
were so close together, but this was evidently not the 
case Hoffman had not studied long enough with his 
father to make acquaintances who would see that business 
was sent to him, and his lack of enthusiasm for the law 
was probably so noticeable that clients hesitated to en- 
trust their cases to his inexperience 

j Katy -was rery young when she entered the service of John Fenno 
and acted as nurse for his children, all of whom seem to have had a 
most affectionate regard for her The only knowledge of her age was 
based upon her memory of the fact that she was a girl in her teens at 
the time of the Battle of Bunker Hill After the death of Judge Hoff- 
man, whom she had nursed faithfully for fifteen years, Katy was cared 
for by George and Julia, brother and sister of Charles Fenno The 
feeling of the Hoffmans for this old servant, who is supposed to have 
been in the family for over eighty years, is shown in a letter from 
Charles Fenno Hoffman to his sister Julia (see below, pp aiy-rS) 
^mg m a letter to Josiah Ogden Hoffman, once spoke of “Mammy 
Caty (who you know is at least one-half witch) ” (P M Irving. 0# 
cil, Vol I, p 24.9 ) ^ 
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There was, however, one class of visitors who were 
rather frequent and whom Hoffman seems to have met 
successfully These visitors were creditors During Judge 
Hoffman’s illness his bills were piling up at a surprising 
rate, and it fell to the lot of Charles to deal with them 
He wrote to his brother George about this time that he 
was becoming as “used to meeting and putting off credi- 
tors as ‘eels are to skinning ’ ” ^ The next year, however, 
his father enjoyed a temporary improvement in health, 
and when the legislature passed a bill for a new court for 
the city, Judge Hoffman was made Chief Justice 

This appointment gave Charles the opportunity of 
establishing his own law office In spite of the fact that 
he was entertaining hopes of being appointed a “Bearer 
of Dispatches” to Euiope,® as he somewhat mysteriously 
says, he was so eager to accomplish something in his 
profession that he and Adam D Logan equipped their 
law offices on Pine Street “in a very neat style and made 
them in every respect so comfortable,” writes Hoffman,^ 
“that I’m afraid all the lawyers of our acquaintance will 
inflict themselves upon us ” 

Pei haps the lawyers of their acquaintance did inflict 
themselves upon them, but in spite of the attractiveness 
of the room the two young attorneys were not overrun 
with clients During these years Hoffman made every 
effort to succeed at the bar, but the study of law was 
always distasteful to him In a letter to his brother 


a See below, letter of December, i8a9, pp *oa-3 

3 Charles Fenno Hoffman to George Hoffman, March 8, 1839 See 
below, p 200 

4 Charles Fenno Hoffman to George Hoffman, May 6, 1828 See be- 
low, p 193 
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George, a young engineer in Pennsylvania, he admitted, 
as early as February, 1828, a stiong dislike for legal 
study, but told of the efforts he was making to progress 
m his profession 

Pa dwells upon your present success and I’ve no doubt that 
when the idea of my professional ignorance and distaste foi legal 
study IS most annoying to him the thought of your cheering pros- 
pects amply consoles him The fact is as legards myself that since 
I have first really felt the importance or rather absolute necessity 
of studying my profession “con amore” my health has been so 
variable that I could not apply myself I have lately taken to study 
languages and am now engaged with French, Italian and Spanish 
with the intention of pursuing these for the next three months 
By that time I may have acquired some habit of application and 
may be able to go on with law vigorously in the spnng I have 
begun school again not with the hope of becoming an “Admirable 
Chrichton” [sic] but to get what I can out of myself just as a 
judicious farmer when the soil is too light to be in a field of solid 
[sic] whereas he will console himself by getting a “smart” crop of 
clover from it Wm Duer is as poor a law student as myself But 
enough of these matters When I think of them it puts the ther- 
mometer of “Hyp” below zero, and I console myself with die idea 
that liver, conspt [constipation >] or some of the dyspep family will 
stop my [ ^] before failure shall have pained those who are most 
dear to me 

As ever, 

C F H® 

And then again, on December 4,® he expressed his dis- 
appointment m himself to his brother “Take care of 
yourself, my dear Hoffman You and I have changed situ- 
ations, thou art the ultima spes generis Hoffmam and I 


5 See P 193 below foi begmumg of this letter 

6 See below, p 203, for this letter 
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am not quite as desperate a concern as thou wert in 
Virginia 

During the long hours from nine o’clock m the morn- 
ing till five o’clock m the afternoon, as he waited m his 
office for clients, Hoffman used to study and write, as he 
had done while under the tutelage of Haimanus Bleecker 
at Albany His writing consisted principally of essays and 
poems Here are some verses which were doubtless 
written by him during this period They appeared m the 
New-York American of Tuesday, March 16, 1830/ and 
are clearly in imitation of Byron although they are en- 
tirely lacking m Byron’s egotism ® 

[For the American] 

RHYMES TO HIS MUSE— By an Attorney at Law 

Tis dull to sit from nine till five o’clock, 

To watch for business as it chance to fall, 

With nought — except \^hen duns remorseless knock, 

And on your speechless pockets vainly call — 

To break the waveless tide of deep ennui, 

That courses o’er the soul so sluggishly 

And when ‘'the breeze and beam like thieves come in” 

To steal one’s thoughts from musty books away — 

(A kind of larceny I deem not sin) 

They will those thoughts to thee my Muse convey 
For thou hast been since first I erred m rhyme, 

Felonious receiver of my stolen time 


7 This poem does not appear m the collection of Charles Fenno 
Hoffman’s poems made in 1873 by his nephew, Edward Fenno Hoffman 

8 While in the manner of Byron, these verses are in the same meter 
as Halleck’s Fanny, a modified form of the ottava rima used by Byron 
m his Beppo 
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But like the rest of thy dear sex, who never 
My lavished homage did with smiles repay — 

At least so seldom, I forget if ever 

IVe had one snug flirtation in my day — 

Thou lady hast me of my soul beguiled, 

Nor left one token that you ever smiled 

But who that e'er Love's witchery has known, 

Can coldly look upon one radiant face, 

Nor wish to call its heavenly smiles his own — 

Its souI-hit features can with calmness tiace, 

Can hear one angel voice of thrilling tone, 

Nor trembling own their spell whene'er alone ^ 

And who that once m dear delicious rhyme 
Hath murmur'd sentiment or vented spleen , 

Or with Its magic hath defrauded Time 
Of some bright hours, the weary waste between. 
When first we wake to life and living pain, 

Till when in death's cold arms we sleep again 

Who that hath known the fascinating spell, 

Thou, fairy Muse, canst round thy votary throw, 
Would wish to break a charm he knowsi so well, 

Can give the rainbow's hues to all below — 

Can center raptures m one thrilling stanza 
Worth all the power of Bourbon or Braganza^ 

Power ^ I've dreamt of thee^ What boy has not^ 
Where beats the heart upon this curious ball 
Doomed m its sullen depths at last to rot, 

That ne'er has leaped at Glory's clarion call — 

That ne'er the restless burning wish has known, 

To sway an empire or to spurn a throne^ 

But what proud mind — although ambition's weed 
Will spring the rankest in the richest soil — 

What manly mind, where jarrmg factions lead, 

To despot Party would, subjected, toil, 

A servile hireling, a wretched tool, 

Where knave with knave, and fool competes with fooP 
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Alas ^ my country — must each patriot own 
Thou needest not, prophetic bard, to sing — 
That where Dissentients dragon teeth are sown, 
Fell Discord^s armed myrmidons will spring. 
That even now, thy consecrated earth, 

Hallowed by freemen’s tread, is giving birth ^ 

To slaves, who’d fire with Destruction’s® brand 
The Union’s fabric — ^that Ephesian fane 
Where Sovereign States, majestic columns stand, 
Upholding each in colossean chain, 

One mighty structure, one stupendous dome, 
Freedom’s proud temple, Liberty’s last home 

But, hold* this subject has been too well handled 
By lusty Hayne, as Milo did a bull, 

Ajid Webster, who both bull and Milo dandled 
Like babies in his arms, nor felt them full 
I’m sure, when I began, I never meant to 
Touch upon this question, being one content to 

Light Fancy’s torch at Hillhouse’ chasten’d fire, 
From prurient Percival cull some flowrets yet, 
Woo twilight strains from gentle Bryant’s lyre, 
Or with arch Halleck’s piquant muse coquet — 


9^ The leading article of the Nenji}^York American for March 4, 1^30, 
IS on '^The Value of the Union ’’ “It will hardly be credited,” says the 
writer of this article, perhaps Hoffman himself, “by the orderly, 
peaceful, industrious, and contented citizens in this portion of our 
common country, that in the capital of one of these States, a paper 
has recently been established of which the chief object seems to be 
to effect a separation of the Union Yet such is the fact, and the 
Southern Times, printed at Columbia, South Carolina, which has only 
reached its sixth number, has already devoted a large space m three 
numbers to the lucubrations of a correspondent, under the signature of 
LaeliuSf whose only object is to prove the right and expediency of dis- 
solving the Federal Compact, and the mahihty of the Northern States 
by reason of the ^timidity* of their inhabitants, and their ‘want of mili- 
tary spirit,’ to oppose any impediment to such a dissolution I” Hoff- 
man gives over half a column of space to long extracts from these letters 
of Laclius appearing in the American 
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Or else, of learning, thought, and wit, the pith 
Steal from the pages of “a Mr Smith ” 

Although Hoffman devoted himself closely to business 
and was deeply concerned because he was disappointing 
the expectations of his relatives and friends, he could not 
overcome his aversion to the law Had he won a few 
successes at first, he might have come to love it , but this 
did not happen, and his distaste grew The i ealization of 
failure in the profession in which his father was so suc- 
cessful made Hoffman feel that he did not deserve to 
enjoy himself by being present at social functions, which 
he found so delightful His natural amiability would not 
let him, however, in spite of his infirmity, withdi aw f i om 
the social life of the town Although he could not dance, 
he seems to have been in demand for his pleasing personal 
qualities and for his interest in card playing In writing to 
his brother, he discussed his social activities 

I hope, Hoffman, that you have made up your mind and will 
eventually make up your body to become a great Beau Believe 
me. It IS necessary for one of us on sister’s account to sacrifice 
liimselt for the good of the Republic and as I am hors de combat 
as regards balls, I shall claim as my prerogative an immunity from 
parties of every description I have had two invitations already, one 
of them to Aunt Hoffmans I availed myself of They took to 
danang about lo o’clock, as sensible people always do on that 
occasion when they find out how stupid they aie “per se” and 
likely to become “inter se ” I joined a party of married ladies and 
old gents at cards and rose from the table at 2 o’clock 


lo Author of a singularly wild and mysterious work, just published, 
called “Deluge-Canto I, containing six nice little chapters" (This is 
Hoffman’s note ) 

n Charles Fenno Hofiman to George Hoffman, November, 1827 See 
p 19a below 
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During these early days m New York Hoffman was 
doubtless contributing anonymously to various news- 
papers and magazines, partly because he felt the urge to 
exercise his literary abilities, and partly because he needed 
the money he was able to earn in this manner The need 
of money was serious, for he writes, after practicing law 
his first year, that he is still thinking 

of going to starve in the country, it is decidedly more reputable 
than starving in town If one has no money in the aty his character 
soon becomes as threadbare as his coat and impecunosity [sic] is 
the worst crime a citizen can be convicted of 

This anonymous contributing soon brought its reward, 
however, and he became closely associated on the New- 
York American with Charles King, later president of 
Columbia College By September, 1829, when he was only 
twenty-three years of age, he assumed, during a tempo- 
rary absence of King, the entire editorial charge of that 
paper 

Hoffman’s association with Charles King on the ^?wer- 
ican marked an important turning point in his career 
From this time forth he was the literary man instead of 
the lawyer He had realized after three years of sitting 


12 Charles Fenno Hoffman to George Hoffman, July 27, 1828 See p 
196 below 

13 Charles Fenno Hoffman to George Hoffman, September, 1S29 See 
pp 201-2 below 

14 Gulian C Verplanck m a letter to Bryant in 1821 had described 
the American as extensive circulation, and of considerable impor- 
tance in our State politics” (Paike Godwin, A Biography of WtUtam 
Cullen Bryant, 1883, Vol I, pp 178-79) This paper began as a semi- 
weekly on March 3, 1819, and was published daily and semi weekly 
from March 8, 1820, till February 15, 1845, when it was united with 
the Morning Courier and Nemj York Enquirer {The Tapers of the 
Bthho graphical Soaety of America, 1927, Vol XXI, p xi ) 
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m a law office that he would never be a lawyer, but he felt 
that he would be happy if he could indulge his literary 
inclinations His legal work was drudgery, his woik on 
the American was both pleasurable and invigorating 
Hoffman was especially fortunate in being associated in 
his first real literary venture with the American and with 
King, who in 1813 had already been a member of the 
New York Legislature and who, although earnestly op- 
posed to the war with England, had enlisted as a volun- 
teer in 1814 and served until the cessation of hostilities 
He was the second son of Rufus King, the statesman, and 
he stood very high among the leading men of New York 
In conducting his paper. King was very careful to depart 
from the current practice of publishing offensive personals 
and bitter, partisan editorials, although he was accused 
by The New-York Mirror of failing sometimes to give 
credit for articles copied fiom other papeis^® He also 
established a literary and review department, and it was 
in this section of the paper that Hoffman was given an 
opportunity for exercising his critical skill 

Hoffman’s American contributions, which pioved to be 
very popular, gave him the opportunity of enjoying a bit 
of mystification He signed the articles either with an as- 
terisk or the initial “H” and the “communications” with 
another of his initials Indulging himself in his love of 


15 The Nevi-York Mirror, Vol XIV, p 31a (March as, 1837) 

16 King continued the editing of this paper until 1847, when it was 
merged with the Courier and Enquirer, which he edited for another 
year before retiring to private life In the following year, 1849, he was 
chosen as the seventh president of Columbia College, whose affairs he 
ably conducted until his death in 1864 Hoffman always spoke very 
highly of King, and the friendship seems to have continued for many 
years 
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puns, he wrote his brother “when you read the articles 
marked by an asterisk m the A mertcan you may know that 
I commune with you as lovers have done for some thou- 
sand years — through a star ” By April, 1830, he has 
“become completely Americanized, having now been with 
the establishment long enough to feel quite ‘nateral 
like ’ ” 18 

Although he was still identified with the legal profes- 
sion, he seems to have been occupied in his own private 
office at the American m reviewing novels and papers, 
work which he “perfectly reveled in ” For several years, 
however, Hoffman refused to sign his name to any of his 
articles, feeling, as he wrote John B Van Schaick, that 
he was not writing anything that would do him credit 
before the public He even went so far as to say, “My 
notions on this subject may be peculiar but much as I 
admire the Sketches of your friend Willis and would like 


17 Charles Fenno Hoffman to George Hoffman, September, 1829 
See below, p 202 

18 Charles Fenno Hoffman to George Hoffman, April 21, 1830 
See below, p 204 

19 He was not, however, above writing a criticism of one of his 
own works which had been published anonymously, The Tha<w King*s 
Visit to Ne^ York In reviewing this m the Ne^vchYork American April 
16, 1831, p 2, cols 3--5, Hoffman says, “Our editorial table presents 
so meager an appearance today, that for the want of more solid mate- 
rials for our weekly review, we are obliged to have recourse to a queer, 
dapper-looking little volume under this title, with which, from our 
not having seen it elsewhere, we are inclined to think: we have been 
especially favored, and indeed between the reader, ourselves and the 
printer’s devil, shrewdly suspect of being a lure to draw us from some 
grave matter that rightfully ought to come under our editorial inquisi- 
tion the while ” He speaks only fairly well of this poem and certainly 
gives It no elaborate praise He includes in his review of the poem 
one stanza which he later removed to use as the iiist stanza of “Love’s 
Calendar ” 
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to be the authoi of them incog I would not for $500 have 
my name attached as author to the publication ’’ Even 
as late as February, 1838, Hoftman expiessed this atti- 
tude in an article on copyiight in The American Monthly 

Under the encouragement of letters by the new law, a man of 
cultivated mind would think it no disci edit to be an author, but 
might employ himself in training the intellect of the country, 
leading it onward to something more vigorous than it has yet 
attained Some of our best writers are those who are employed in 
the different professions or m mercantile life, who have given 
evidence of their powers by incidental efforts The rewards 

of Fame are tempting, but it is purchasing the insecure good too 
dearly to pay for the loss of fortune, and professional reputation 
during life^^ 

After three years of contiibutmg to the American, Hoff- 
man found his literal y reputation was well established, 
even though he was still a very young man, and when 
Washington Irving letuined to America m 1832, Hoff- 
man was one of the men who had the honor of signing the 
formal addiess asking the famous author to set aside a 
day for a complimentary dinner The letter, which is 
dated two days after Irvmg^s arrival, is as follows 

New York, May 23, 1832 

Washington Irving, Esq 

Sir A number of j'Our townsmen, many of them the associates 
of your youth, impatient to evince to you their feelings of grati- 
fication at your return among them — to express the interest they 

20 Charleb F Hoffman to John B Van Schaick, September 16, 1828 
See below, p 197 

21 Vol V, N S , p I09-JI0 

22 Hoffman was also one of the committee for the Dramatic Festival 
in honor of William Dunlap, Febiuary 28, 1833 {New York American, 
January 22, p 2, col 5) 
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have felt m your career in every period of its increasing brilliancy 
— to pay a just tribute to private worth, and to give you a warm 
and cordial welcome to your native aty, beg that you will appomt 
some day when you will honor them with your company at a 
public dinner 

We are, with great regard 

Your friends and servants,^® 

Professor James Renwick of Columbia College was 
the first signer John. Duer, the jurist, who later became 
the chief justice of the superior court of New York, 
Chancellor James Kent, who was at this time engaged in 
writing his law treatises, Hoffman’s employer, Charles 
King, J A King, later governor of New York, John W 
Franas, an authority m medicine and a brilliant con- 
versationalist, Philip Hone, the diarist, Hoffman’s law- 
yer brother, Ogden Hoffman, and about thirty others 
prominent in city and state added their names 

Numerous other persons of importance were present 
at this dinner Among them were his Excellency, General 
Santander, President of the Republic of New Granada, 
the “Venerable Mr Gallatin,” Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States , General Scott of the United States 
Army, Commander Chauncey of the United States Navy, 
and Hoffman’s father, Josiah Ogden Hoffman The prin- 
cipal address, given by Chancellor Kent, was followed by 
toasts and short addresses ^ 

Although Hoffman’s father, Josiah Ogden Hoffman, 
and his brother, Ogden Hoffman, were both honored by 
requests for toasts, Hoffman was not so favored This 


23 The Ne^w-York Evening Post, Saturday, June 2, p 2, col i 

24 A full account of the toasts is to be found m The Mevj-Tork 
Evening Post, June 2, 1832 
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seems surprising perhaps m view of the fact that Hoff- 
man had responded to two toasts at a similar dinner given 
to Gulian C Verplanck on his return to New York after 
the passage of the national copyiight law A “greater 
amount and variety of talent probably never met together 
on any similar occasion m this city” than was present 
at the dinner for Verplanck, where international copy- 
right had been considered not only as the next citadel to 
be captured in the advance against literary pirates, but 
also as an added source of understanding and friendship 
between nations The speeches all tended toward this sen- 
timent, and the toast, “an international copyright law, the 
only link required to complete the chain of reciprocity 
between nations,” was typical of the spirit of the meet- 
ing Hoffman probably received at this dinner the first 
impetus foi his interest in international copyright, a sub- 
ject which inspired several later articles from his pen 
One of his toasts, “The Republic of Letters — The Com- 
mon Wealth of the World,” clearly showed this senti- 
ment, and the other, “Alexander Slidell, the author of 
A Year tn Spain his pen has freshened up the colors and 


zs The letter inviting Mi Verplanck to a dinner in his honor 
signed by Bryant, Halleck, Hoffman, Dunlap, Paulding, Inman, Sands 
James Kent, Charles King, Ogden Hoffman, J W Francis, William’ 
Leggett, and others, gave Verplanck high praise for his work on copy- 
right “The friends of literature and the arts, in all parts of the Union 
have witnessed with interest your able and persevering exertions in 
the Congress of the United States to place literaiy property on a secure 
and permanent footing They have had the satisfaction to see those 
exertions at length successful, and the new copy-iight law, framed 
according to your suggestions, is justly regarded as a measure highly 
beneficial^, not only to the classes immediately inteiested, but, indirectly 
to the whole community” {The New-York Evening Tost. Apnl 30. i83r.’ 

P 2, col I ) 

26 Ihid, Apnl 30, 1^1 
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quickened into new life the creations of Le Sage and 
Cervantes,” reflected his personal inteiest in two authors 
who were widely read in the United States and one of 
whom may have influenced Hoffman’s own later fiction 

Hoffman was also one of a group inviting Bryant to a 
similar dinner after his return from abroad in 1836,^® a 
dinner which Bryant, however, declined because he felt 
that he was undeserving of such consideration, espeaally 
in view of the fact that he had produced nothing of worth 
during his absence 

But there were soon other matters of more serious 
literary interest to engage Hoffman’s attention In Sep- 
tember, 1832, the Messrs Peabody conceived the idea of 
establishing a monthly literary magazine Like all maga- 
zine undertakings of that quarter century, this was rather 
precarious and needed a strong man with an established 
literary reputation at its helm It is especially surprising, 
under these circumstances, to find the publishers selecting 
as the editor a youth of twenty-six years with no magazine 
experience Hoffman, however, was their choice His work 
on the American had evidently been recognized as of a 
very high order The New-York Evening Post, which 
publishes the prospectus of the new magazine, has an edi- 
torial on Its establishment After commenting upon the 
pains which Peabody and Company plan to take in its 
make-up and its general excellence, the Post praises their 
judgment in the selection of an editor 

if It is true they have engaged the individual named m a morning 
paper, as editor of their projected Monthly, not a doubt can be 

27 liid For the possible influence of Le Sage on Hofiman’s Vanderlyn 
see p 72 below 

a8 The Ne<w-Yorker, Vol 1, p 61 (April 16, 1836) 
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entertained that it will be conducted in a manner creditable to 
our city and to our national literature, and that it will deserve and 
receive a very enviable amount of patronage The gentleman 
alluded to, Mr Charles F Hoffman, though not known by name 
as extensively as some writers of infinitely less talent, has yet been 
much and justly admired through the medium of his sprightly 
and elegant effusions, both in prose and verse, and the readers 
of his productions will be glad to see him exercising his mind in a 
broader and better field than the columns of a daily political 
newspaper 

Since the above was in type, we have learned from an authentic 
source that the new magazine will be conducted by Mr Hoffman 
The publishers could scarcely have a surer guarantee of success 
than IS furnished them in the talents and tastes of this gentleman 

Magazine work was quite different from his task as 
literary reviewer on the American, for it gave him an 
opportunity to call on the pens of other authors whose 
acquaintance he had made during his years in New York 
It also required good business management, which m the 
first instance meant the securing of a subscription list 
Hoffman set to work enthusiastically and soon had eight 
hundred names 

The next responsibility was to secure contributions 
from writers who were well enough known to give the 
monthly prestige During his brief editorship Hoffman 
was fortunate enough to secure the aid of such men as 
James K Paulding and William Cullen Bryant Bryant’s 
biographer is authority for the statement that Robert C 
Sands was writing an article on “Esquimaux Literature” 
for The Knickerbocker when, as his pencil traced the 
Ime, 


29 October 13, 1832, p 2, col z 

30 The Diary of Phibp Hone, ed by Allan Nevms, 19*7, Vol I, p 86 
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“Oh, deem not my spirit among you abides,” 

he was smitten by a paralysis of which he died Mr 
Bryant’s “Arctic Lover to his Mistress” was intended to 
form part of this essay, but in the absence of the article 
Itself, the poem was printed alone The first part of the 
essay completed by Sands, together with a memoir of his 
life, appeared in the first number of The Kntckerbacker 

The first issue of this magazine, destined to become 
one of the most important media of literary talent in the 
country for the next twenty-five years, appeared on 
January i, 1833, under the name of The Kntckerbacker 
This number, which contained a clever article by Hoff- 
man, introducing the magazine to the public, was impos- 
ing enough for a new publication The order and arrange- 
ment, the contributions, the type and the paper, were all 
worthy of attention The magazine did not receive unani- 
mous approval, however, and even Philip Hone, who 
admitted his partiality to Hoffman, said that he was 
disappointed in the first number but thought from the list 
of contributors that the succeeding ones would no doubt 
be better 

During the three months while he was organizing, and 
during the three following months while he was conduct- 
ing, this magazine, Hoffman still kept his connection with 
the American and made several contributions, his 
“Weekly Review” still maintaining its high standard But 
overwork and a heavy diet were too vitiating for even 


31 Parke Godwin, A Biography of William Cullen Bryant, 1S83, 
Vol I, p 289 

32 The Diary of Philip Hone, ed by Bayard Tuckerman, 1889, Vol 
I, P 71 
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his robust constitution, and it is not surprising that a 
breakdown followed There may be some significance in 
the fact that as eaily as the latter part of 1832 he wiote 
from Buttermilk Falls, where he was temporaiily boaid- 
ing with a widow’s family “the table is of the simplest— 
pork and rice and rice and poik foiming the vaiieties ” 

At any rate, Hoffman became a victim of dyspepsia, from 
which he was soon to seek relief in travel 

This latter trouble, appaiently so common in the 
America of a hundred years ago, made it impossible for 
him to carry on his duties with both the American and 
The Knickerb acker, and he accordingly turned over the 
magazine to Timothy Flint, who, much to Hoffman’s re- 
gret, changed the name fiom Kntckerbacker to Knicker- 
bocker^^ Hoffman preferred Kntckerbacker because it 
was the original Dutch spelling, and not merely because 
of a personal whim Timothy Flint sold the magazine 
to Lewis Gaylord Clark, who conducted it successfully 
for nearly a quarter of a centuiy 

In spite of his dyspepsia, however, Hoffman still con- 
tinued his work on the American with as much success as 
formerly Then, one day it occurred to him that he had 
read in a medical journal an article in which the great 


33 Charles Fenno to George Hoffman, August, 1832 See below, 
p 208 

34. The New-Yorh Amencan, October 5, 1S33, p 2, col i 
35 The prospectus of this magazine as advertised in The Eniening 
Post, October 13, 1832, announces the name as The Knickerbocker^ but 
the first issue appeanng m January, 1833, bears the name of The 
Kmckerh acker Although Hoffman was disappointed that the oiiginal 
Dutch spelling was not followed, he himself m his later writings {Wild 
Scenes in the Forest and Fraine, Vol I, p 4) uses ^‘Knickerbockers’* 
instead of 'Knickerbackers” in refening to the early inhabitants of 
Manhattan Island 
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Dr Cullen’s name was given as authority for the notion 
that horseback nding was a specific in consumption and 
dyspepsia Hoffman accordingly decided to indulge in 
his two favorite sports of riding and hunting, and to make 
a tour of the West in the hope that he might return cured 
of his malady Dyspepsia and overwork may not have 
been the only causes directly leading to this trip Perhaps 
a disappointment in love also had something to do with 
this decision, foi in later years in “A Night on the En- 
chanted Mountains,” he told in a realistic vein of a dream 
m which he saw 

One around whose name, when life vas new, the whole tissue 
of my hopes and fears was woven — for whom all my aspirations 
after worldly honours had been breathed — in whom all my dreams 
of earthly happmess had been wound up She had mingled in purer 
hours with all the fond and home-loving fancies of boyhood, the 
had been the queen of each romantic vision of my youth, and, 
amid the worldly cares and selfish struggles of maturer life, the 
thought of her had hved separate and apart in my bosom, with no 
companion in its hallowed chamber save the religion learned at 
a mother’s knee — save that hope of better things which, once 
implanted by a mother’s love, survives amid the storms and con- 
flicts of the world 

I had loved her, and I had lost her , how, it matters not 

And then again after his dream was over and he tried to 
account for this vision he could not understand why it 
should have been so interwoven with the memory of an 

36 Charles Fenno Hoffman to George Hoffman, March 10, 1830 See 
below, p 203 In the letter written from Marshall, Calhoun County, 
Michigan Territory, in December, 1833, A Winter tn the West, Vol I, 
p 191, Hoffman says “I have met with several dispeptics who have 
been completely cured of that horrible disease by their change of life ” 

37 Wild Scenes tn the Forest and Frairie, London, 1839, Vol II, p 
2^45 
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idle caprice of boyhood “as to give new shape and reality 
to a phantom long-long since faded ” Perhaps this too had 
something to do with the trip to the “Far West ” 

He was able to provide funds for this tup largely 
through the arrangement he made with King The plan 
was that Hoffman was to take his tup thiough the West 
and write, as oppoitunity offeied, letters describing his 
journey The compensation for these letters is not known, 
but It IS scarcely probable that the American was to de- 
fray Hoffman’s whole expenses On his return trip he 
writes from Charlottesville, Virginia “I have now but 
$10 in my pocket and unless I can sell my horse I must 
try and negotiate a draft on the Ameiican tomorrow ” 
This reluctance to negotiate a draft would seem to indi- 
cate that he had already used up his allowance from King 

Whether it was the dyspepsia, the love affair, the desire 
for adventure, or some other cause that sent him off to 
brave the rigors of winter in an almost unknown country 
we cannot know, but off he started in the fall of 1833, 
and as a result, the travel literature of the United States 
IS richer by two volumes of vivid description and inter- 
esting narrative 

38 There is too the bare possibility that “Lore’s Calendar” with its 
story of unrequited love may have been inspired by personal experience 

39 Charles Fenno Hoffman to George Hoffman, May 33, 1834 See 
below, p 55 



Chapter IV 

A WINTER IN THE WEST 

The West of 1830 began at the Allegheny Mountains 
The inhabitants of the entire nation numbered only about 
thirteen millions, and most of these were, of course, in 
the long-established sections along the seacoast, although 
ten years later the Middle Western states and terntories 
contained over four millions of people, nearly one-fourth 
the population of the entire United States When HofE- 
man started on his trip in 1 833 the population of Western 
Virginia and Kentucky ranged from only two to eighteen 
inhabitants to the square mile, although the settlers of 
Ohio numbered now neaily a million and surpassed the 
combined population of Massachusetts and Connecticut ^ 
The backwoodsmen of these frontier states were men who 
bore the marks of continual struggle against the elements 
Dirt and squalor were evident m their cabins and they 
were men of little education and refinement These first 
setders cannot be called farmers, for as soon as they had 
brought a little patch of ground into farming condition, 
they commonly sold out to the next comers and moved 
away into the wilderness Most of them loved solitude, 
and the smell of the smoke of a neighbor’s chimney was 
m Itself enough to drive them farther into the wilderness 
Their farms consisted of a few acres of land, part of it 
cultivated, and part used for pasturing, cows, pigs, and 


I Frederick Jackson Turner, Rtse of the New West^ 1907, pp 76-83 
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chickens ^ It was into this West, where few dared to go 
unaccompanied that Hoffman started alone on horseback 
in the fall of 1833 

His first letter was written from Easton, Pennsylvania, 
on October 17, the situation of this village he deemed 
“eminently happy — almost pictiuesque — and the country 
around it delightful ” He was much impiessed by Lafay- 
ette College, situated in a commanding position over the 
Bushkill, and facing one of the principal streets ® 

From Easton he passed through Rodrocksville to Har- 
risburg, the capital of the state, which had much in its 
appearance “to reconcile the most captious to its assump- 
tion of civic honors ” ^ He departed from Harrisburg 
in the ram, hastened through Bedford and Someiset, 
which had recently been almost destroyed by fire, and 
arrived at Wheeling, Virginia, on the twenty-ninth of 
October ® In all of his letters he dwelt upon the beauty 
of the mountains, rivers and other objects of nature He 
noticed the frosty branches glittering in the sun, the 
green, gold, purple, scarlet, saffron, and veimilion 
leaves, the sudden bieaks and turns of the mountain 
road; and numberless objects which the untiained ob- 
server would not have seen and which one with less 
buoyancy of spirit could not have appreciated 

The clear pure atmosphere one breathes, with the motion of a 
spirited horse, would “create a soul beneath the ribs of death,” 
and rejuvenate Methusalah himself One must once have been a 

2 Edward Channmg, A History of the United States, 1924, Vol V, 
P 43 

3 NetB-York American, October 26, 1833, p 2, cols i-a 

4 Ihtd, November 9, 1833, p a, col 3 

5 llid, November 23, 1833, p 2, cols 4-5 
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dyspeptic to estimate to the full that feeling of tangible health 
For my own part, however philosophers may preach up the sub- 
limity of intellectual pleasures, or poets dilate upon the delights of 
etherealizmg sentiment, I confess that I hold one good burst of 
pure animal spmts far above them all On horseback, especially 
when life quickens in every vein, when there is life in the breeze 
that plays upon your cheek, and life m each bound of the noble 
creature beneath you, who that has felt his pulses gladden, and 
youth, glorious indomitable youth, swelling high above manhood’s 
colder tide m his bosom — ^who would give the rush of spirits, the 
breathing poetry of that moment, for all the la;^s that lyrist ever 
sung — ^for all the joys philosophy e’er proved This I know must 
appear a shocking doctrine to '*the march of mind” people, but as 
they are presumed to go on foot, they are no authority on the 
subject ® 

Upon his arrival at Pittsburgh, Hoffman passed a 
pleasant week with friends, and after visiting Braddock’s 
Field wrote home a long letter on the massacre of the 
English General’s men at the hands of the French and In- 
dians, after Braddock had refused to listen to the advice 
of the “Virginia Buckskin ” Hoffman handled this narra- 
tive after the manner of the historian and gave quotations 
from A Narrative of the Most Remarkable Occurrences 
tn the Life and Travels of Colonel James Smith J and 
from the speech of an Indian chief before the council of 
Pennsylvania, preserved among the state records at 
Harrisburg 

But we cannot follow Hoffman through all of his ex- 
periences on this journey From Pittsburgh he passed 

6 Ibid , November 23, 1833, p 2, col 4 

7 The exact title of this book is An Account of the Remarkable 
Occurrences tn the Life and Travels of Colonel James Smith ^ during his 
capMity ^ith the Indians in the years J755-^75Q> W99 Written by him- 
self m 1799 
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through Cleveland, Detioit, pa-it of Indiana, Chicago,® 
Prairie du Chien, and ‘‘Omsconsm Teintoiy”, finally, 
early in March he i cached St Louis, which was destined 
to be the western limit of his journey Heie he waited 
some time in the hope of being able to pioceed to the 
mouth of the Yellowstone m company with one of the 
American Fur Company’s paities, but he was not success- 
ful in his application foi passage because some of the 
members of the party did not want ‘‘a chiel amang them 
takin notes ” ® 

Many and interesting, even exciting and dangerous, 
were his adventuies In Chicago the weathei was so cold 
on the tenth of January that he was unable to keep the 
ink from freezing while he was using it 

It has been so cold, indeed, as almost to lender writing imprac- 
ticable in a place so comfortless The houses weie built with such 
rapidity, during the summer, as to be meie shells, and the theimom- 
eter having ranged as low as 28 below zeio, during several days 
It has been almost impossible, notwithstanding the large fires kept 
up by an attentive landlord, to prevent the ink from fieezing while 
using It, and one’s fingers become so numb in a very few moments 
when thus exercised, that, after vainly trying to write m gloves, I 
have thrown by my pen, and joined the group, composed of all 
the household, around the bar-room fire 

The town lies upon a dead level, along the banks of a narrow 
forked river, and is spread over a wide extent of surface to the 
shores of the lake, while vessels of considerable draught of water 
can, by means of the river, unload in the center of the place I 
believe I have already mentioned that four-fifths of the population 
have come m since last spring the erection of new buildings during 


8 Fergus Historical Senes, No 20, 1882, reprinted Hoffmanns letters 
descriptive of Chicago and vicinity 

9 A Wtnter m the West, 1835, Vol II, p This letter does not 
appear in the American 
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the summer has been m the same proportion, and although a 
place of such mushroom gro’wth can, of course, boast of but little 
solid improvement in the way of building, yet contracts have been 
made for the ensuing season which must soon give Chicago much 
of that metropolitan appearance it is destined so promptly to 
assume As a place of business, its situation at the central head 
of the Mississippi Valley will make it the New-Orleans of the 
north , and its easy and close intercourse with the most flourishing 
eastern cities will give it the advantage, as its capital increases, of 
all their improvements in the mode of living 

Near Boyd’s Grove, Illinois, his saddle horse fell, 
rolled over him, and slid down a steep embankment Hoff- 
man was himself saved from this dangerous slide only by 
being caught on a jutting rock He was little more 
fortunate in riding behind a team, for shortly afterwards 
when he was crossing a frozen creek in a sled, his horses 
fell through and were soon coated with ice Had the cold 
proved fatal to the team, Hoffman and his guide might 
have perished ten miles from any habitation But the most 
annoying incident of all was the loss of his mount after 
he had been suddenly unseated 

I rode thus for miles without seeing a living thing except a raven 
which, as that description of bird is only found in those parts 
of the Union where wolves still infest the country, I at once took it 
for granted was hovering near one of the savage beasts to which 
he so faithfully plays the jackal Wheeling my horse suddenly 
from the trail towards a thicket of dwarf oaks, where I expected 
to find the carrion deer that attracts these worthies, he shied from 
the bush, and I was thrown upon the spot After extricating the 
foot, by which I was dragged a yard or two, from the stirrup, I 
sprang up but little hurt, and moved as quickly as possible to catch 
my horse, who, having paused for an instant in a clump of trees 


10 Ibid, Vol I, pp a42«44. 


II Ihtd, Vol I, p »75 
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near by, turned his head round, like a pomlei taken aback with 
the scent after he has passed a bush, and stood calmly gazing at 
me At the first step towards the rascal, however, he moved nearly 
a rod sideways, and then, ducking his head to v\ aids the giound, 
and throwing his heels high in the an, my ungiateful courser, ac- 
companying these motions Urzth eveiy additional mark of disrepect 
he could summon to his aid, left his master alone in the wilderness 
He disappeared behind a hill in a moment I could not help ejacu- 
lating, with the Kentuckian whose house and family had been 
bmned up by the savages, while he was cleaning his rifle at a brook 
hard by — “This is very ridiculous ' No time was to be lost, how- 
ever It was late in the day, and I w^as far from any house, while 
the occasional flakes of snow which began to fall from the black 
lowering sky, threatened a storm which might covei in a moment 
the only path that could guide me homeward I sat down at once 
among the long dry grass, and stripping off my leggings, and dis- 
embarrassing my heels of the now useless spurs, stowed all away 
m m\ coat-pockets The coat itself I rolled up in a bundle around 
my left arm, and taking my gun, to which I applied a fresh cap, 
in my right, I strode oft in as good a humour as one could summon 
under such provoking circumstances I could not help thinking, 
indeed, how much worse matters might have been had I been thus 
deserted m one of the broad praines, thirty miles, perhaps, fiom 
any house As for the loss of my lioise, I felt so indignant against 
the inconsiderate brute, that, I confess, it did not much tiouble me 
Thus did I trudge on, growing momentarily m better humour wnth 
myself The scene around was dreary at present, but having had 
all the wild flowers that grow in Michigan described to me, I 
exercised my imagmation by conceiving the moie attractive appear- 
ance It must wear m summer 

I must have practised horticulture in this way foi some time 
when, on rising a slight eminence m my path, I saw my amiable 
roan standing quietly looking m the direction whence I was coming, 
apparently waiting for me I was completely mollified I forgave 
him the little freak, and advanced with a light heart to lay my 
hand upon the bndle He moved a little, and so did I He moved a 
little more, and I stood still I spoke to him, but he continued 
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moving I coaxed him, m a tone that would have melted the heart 
of one of the marble horses of St Markus, he was moved by it 
— only farther from me I whistled to him — (I had taught him a 
day or two before to come to my whistle, when he had obeyed me 
like a dog) — he stopped, and I advanced once more to lay my 
hand on the saddle, and the scoundrel broke into a trot just as I 
was about touching him I brought my piece to my shoulder, and 
could hardly forbear drawing the trigger upon him as I stood 
The ground now rolled like the waves of a frozen sea, and 
my nefarious brute, who soon began to stalk leisurely along about 
a hundred yards ahead of me, would, to carry out the figure, be 
just topping the combing while I was in the trough, and vice versa 
— like two children balancing on a plank It was perfectly insuf- 
ferable, mile after mile, to see that eternal saddle bobbing up and 
down a hundred yards ahead of me Sometimes, indeed, the vexa- 
tious wearer would step aside among a duster of oaks, to nip 
the tender grass which still lingered around their roots, and then, 
as he would arch his neck, and, seeming to admire the Indian 
blanket and flame-coloured surcingle which, after the gay taste 
of the West, I had buckled, combining use with ornament, to the 
back of the ungrateful brute, dash off with a snort into a patch of 
prairie-land, I could not but admire the eye of fire and gracefully- 
gathering limbs of the spirited creature I wished, however, that 
he was anybody’s horse but mine, disporting himself at that rate. 
At last, at a turning of the path he disappeared behind a hill, and 
ceasing longer to tantalize, left me comparatively cximfortable I 
reached the first ‘^clearing” about twenty minutes afterward, and 
looking along the highway which here commenced, my horse was 
nowhere to be seen Tired alike With walking and vexation, and 
parched with thirst (I had neither eaten nor drunk since break- 
fast, and It was now nightfall), I advanced to the only shantee 
near, and knocked at the door There was no answer, and I shook 
It violently A rush-bottomed chair rattled, and a cat, the solitary 
occupant, sprang out through a broken window I soon found my 
way, however, to the dilapidated trunk of a large sycamore-tree 


iz These horses are gilded bronze instead of marble 
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near, which formed the top of a well, and drawing up a moss- 
covered bucket, I placed my lips to the rusty iron-bound brim and 
took a draught, to which the most delicious of Lynch’s chateau 
were but vile vm-du-pays in comparison I can remember but one 
drink in my life before to compare with it, and that was from a 
similar goblet, after other lips than mine had hallowed the brim 
A few moments after a lad rode into the yard with the object 
of my pursuit, whose bndle had been broken to pieces in the effoit 
of several men to catch him a mile or two off I was mounted m 
a moment, and regained my lodgings in an hour, when I found 
that the adventure of the day had not impaiied my relish for a 
supper of fresh pike and white-fish, just smoking on the table 

When Hoffman said in his introduction to A Winter tn 
the West that “several of these letters” had already been 
published in the New-York American, he was understat- 
ing the fact Of the fifty letters in the two volumes, the 
first twenty-eight appeared in the paper m regular order 
within thirty weeks, the two weeks in which no letters 
appeared being those when Hoffman was so fai away that 
the mail probably did not arrive Although the letters 
were written regularly, the mail seivice was so poor that 
they were often as much as three months late m pub- 
lication Meanwhile these letteis were having a very 
popular leception in New York, and the issue of the 
New-York American for June 14, 1834, which published 
the thirty-third letter, stated that this would be the last, 
as publication in book form had been determined upon 
and the remaining letters were being preserved for the 
complete edition But in spite of this announcement the 
editors could not resist adding another letter — ^that of 
April 12 — from the “Forks of the Kentucky,” published 

13 A Winter tn the West, 1835, I, PP 168 74 
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in the Amencan on July 26, over three months after it 
had been written, and perhaps even after Hoffman had 
returned to New York 

Hoffman’s health had improved wonderfully, m spite 
of all his hardships, until the last of May, when he was 
nearing Charlottesville From this place he wrote his 
brother, May 28, telling of his latest difEculties 

I have now but $10 m my pocket and unless I can sell my horse 
I must try and negotiate a draft on the Amencan tomorrow It 
will kill me to sell Buckeye — he has carried me a thousand miles, 
scarcely showing it in his flesh, and he loves me like a dog I 
caught the scarlet fever soon after coming through the Cumber- 
land Gap and though I had it not severely yet the disease hung 
around me like a buck's skin I had some most alarming symptoms 
of an inflammation of the brain as a young physician with whom 
I fell in company informed me The doctors told me to keep still 
but It IS my opinion that I escaped some severe and dangerous at- 
tack of illness by keeping my saddle and dragging along from three 
to thirty miles a day as my strength would let me I felt tolerably 
well when I rode out but could scarcely sustain myself when I 
stopped, and was utterly unable to write my A mencan letters, the 
two last of which you may have observed were very flat 

Hoffman soon recovered from this indisposition and 
was able to write his last letter from Charlottesville on 
June 2 Before returning to New York he almost cer- 
tainly stopped to visit Miss Rebecca Gratz,^^ a warm 
friend of the Hoffman family 


14 Charles Fenno Hoffman to George Hoffman, May aS, 1S34, manu- 
script in possession of E F Hoffman 

15 Miss Gratz is said to have been Scott’s model for Rebecca m 
l^anhoe During one of the conversations between Irvmg and Scott, 
according to Gratz Van Rensselaer in The Century Magazine, Vol 
XXIV, pp 679-82 (1882), the former spoke of the wonderful beauly 
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After about eight months of travel Hoffman returned 
to New York with a laige amount of literary experience 
for a young man of twenty-eight, a wide knowledge of 
human nature gained at fiist-hand, and a reputation of 
some consequence The New Yoik to which he leturned 
welcomed him with high hopes for his futuie in liteia- 
ture His letteis had shown that he was tiained in ob- 
servation, that he had deep capacity foi expeuencmg and 
expressing strong feeling and emotion, and that he had 
a breadth of view which enabled him to judge things in 
respect to their immediate environment as well as in com- 
parison with similar things in another section of the 
country Furthermore, he had been able to discriminate 
in his selections so that he chose scenes and incidents 


and loveliness of character of Miss Grata He especially emphasized 
her adherence to her religious faith and told Scott that it alone had 
prevented her marriage to a Christian for whom she enteitained a gieat 
love Van Rensselaer says “Scott finished the book in December, 1819, 
and immediately sent the first copy to Irvmg In the lettei accompany- 
ing It he asked ‘How do jou like your Rebecca? Does the Rebecca I 
have pictured compare well with the pattern given?’” This letter, 
however, does not appear among either Scott’s 01 Irving’s letters Mr’ 
Joseph Jacobs in an article on “The Original of Scott’s Rebecca” in 
Publications of the Amencan-Jewish Historical Society, 1914, No aa, 
pp 53-60, says that the letter probably does not exist as Scott was still 
keeping secret his authorship of the Waverley novels and certainly 
would not thus have acknowledged it over his signature Mr Jacobs 
maintains that Major Mordecai (Jewish Record of Philadelphia, April 
t* 77 . Vol z, No sz, p 3) may be correct m stating that “Scott wrote 
or sent a message" to Irving and that probably Irving did receive a 
copy of Ivanhoe with this message Jacobs concludes by saying “The 
idenuty of name, of tiaits of character and of incidents in the careers 
of the two Rebeccas, is so strikingly close that it would be against the 
canons of probability that there was no connection between them 
Careful inquiry has enabled us to confirm, in its mam outline, the 
long chenshed tradition that Rebecca Grata, one of the noblest speci- 
of the Jewish woman that this Continent has displayed, was the 
original of Scott s most popular and attractive heroine” 
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which were not merely novel but also characteristic of 
a particular section of the country Since his friends at 
once realized that his letters possessed the qualities 
needed for a successful book of travel, and gave him 
every encouragement in collecting them for appearance in 
book foim, Hoffman soon set himself to the task of edit- 
ing them for final publication 



Chapter V 

THE WANDERER TURNS EDITOR 

When Hoffman returned in 1834 fiom his winter m 
the West, New York was a hustling and eneigetic city 
Hanover Square near the Battery was the “Rialto,” and 
practically the whole town lay below Canal Street, a 
mile and a half fiom the southern end of the island 
Anything north of that was the countiy with its poor 
roads, which led either to the few suburban places of the 
wealthy or to the well-known taverns Although there 
were many ’busses and coaches, the stieets were far less 
crowded than they were even ten yeais later, for the 
growth of New York was a steady, yearly progress 
There were at this time neither bicycles nor stieet cars 
The architecture was more uniform and fai moie simple 
than in the New York of even fifteen years later, squat 
and irregular wooden residences and low, solid brick 
houses were the reigning style, although there were also 
handsome buildings such as the Masonic Hall in Peail 
Street, with its chamber in imitation of the Chapel of 
Henry VIII, ^ the Apollo Dancing Rooms, the Old 
Bowery Theatre, and the various churches to give it 
variety The population was about 250,000 ^ 

Literary New York in 1834 was composed of a busy, 
energetic, talented group of men, of which regiment, as 

1 Hemstreet, op at ^ p 170 

2 Samuel Osgood, Ne>w York tn the Nmeteentk Century, 1903, p 66 
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one critic has said, Janies Fenimore Cooper was the 
colonel, Washington Irving, the lieutenant colonel, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, the major, and Richard Henry Dana 
and Fitz-Greene Halleck the captains ® 

Cooper had already written many of his popular novels 
as well as some less popular works such as Notions of the 
Americans and The Hetdenmauer His sharp criticism of 
Ameiican manners and his impatience with the New York 
provinciality v-ere beginning to involve him in long and 
unhappy controversies The Bread and Cheese Club, 
which he had organized, was not so flourishing as it had 
been when it gave him a farewell dinner at the City Hotel 
in 1826 on his departure for England 

Bryant had been in the city for nine years and was now 
weU launched on his journalistic career and had long since 
given up his plans for the law He was beginning to enjoy 
his editorial woik and did not now feel as he did when he 
wrote to Richard Henry Dana upon assuming his duties 
“I do not like politics any better than you do, but they 
get only my mornings and you know politics and a belly- 
ful are better than poetry and starvation ” Fortunately, 
Bryant was able to find time for both poetry and politics, 
and by his untiring efforts in these two fields was able to 
reap the double reward of poet and journalist 

Irving had returned from his long period of produc- 
tivity abroad and had been received with loud acclaim by 
a pioud public At the very time of Hoffman’s arrival in 
the city Irving was himself preparing to set off on a 
Western tour, an account of which he was to present in 
A Tour on the Praines His best literary work was now 

3 H W Mabie, The Writers of Knickerhocker New York, 1912, 
P 95 
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finished He was yet to wiite his biography of Oliver 
Goldsmith, Astoria, The Life of George Washington, 
and miscellaneous books, but these meiely enhanced the 
reputation which he had already won as a man of letters 
and of the world 

Halleck had been whole-heai tedly adopted as a Knick- 
erbocker after the publication of “Croakei & Co ” in The 
New-York Evening Post of 1819 He had lesigned his 
position in the counting house of Jacob Baikei and was 
now in the employ of John Jacob Astoi His contribu- 
tions were very meager, but what he did write was loudly 
acclaimed and gladly received Seldom has a writer pro- 
duced so little and held his reputation as a poet 

In 1834 The New-York Mirror had been established 
for eleven years, and just at this time Nathaniel Parker 
Willis had been sent abroad by George P Morns He 
was given a small viaticum of five hundred dollars and 
letters of introduction to impoitant European person- 
ages, and in return he was to send back communica- 
tions to the magazine at ten dollars the letter ^ He met 
and talked to celebrities eveiywhere, and in his fluent, 
witty and polished style wrote his letters home to the 
magazine Willis and Hoffman were very good friends, 
almost of the same age, interested m the same things 
and even living m the same house for a while Hoffman, 
in urging his brother George at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, to pay the family a visit, wrote (January 10, 
1830) of Willis’s room 

If all our other rooms were occupied there is a snug unoccupied 
room with a fireplace in it in the garrett — ^Willis the poet has his 


4 Henry A Beers, Nathaniel Parker Wilhs, 1893, p 104 
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Study m this part of the house from preference — a box of some 
ten feet square, as he described it to me, papered and hung with a 
few choice books, a bust, a print or two, a light table, and small 
cabinet with two chairs besides his arm chair — ^being its only 
furniture Here he is far from the haunts of men and unmolested 
by chambermaids or visitants and may conjure up the wit of the 
attics in quiet — not a bad idea for a student to get as near Heaven 
as possible in his contemplations ® 

Hoffman’s uncle, Gulian C Verplanck, a Congressman 
and a scholar, was writing articles and making addresses 
which had real literary merit, even though most of his 
work was dictated from a comfortable seat m Robert 
Sands’s library In this country he was already regarded 
as an authority on Shakespeare, although his edition of 
that poet did not appear till 1847 

New York boasted also two well-known song writers, 
George P Morns and John Howard Payne Morns, 
four years Hoffman’s senior, was not only a writer of 
songs but was also an editor of anthologies of songs 
And Payne was also widely known as an actor and play- 
wright 

This was indeed an imposing coterie for an American 
city of 1835 The only other group comparable to it was 
that of Boston, which was reputed more logical, cold, 
and self-complacent The Church Review fifteen years 
later m a leading article, “Schools m American Litera- 
ture,” drew an interesting contrast between the New 
York and Boston groups of writers, vaunting the New 
York over the Boston schooL 

When we mention the names of Irving, Paulding, Cooper, 
Verplanck, Sands, and Hoffman we think we strike a chord m the 


5 Hoffman Manuscript Letters in possession of E F Hoffman 
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heart of our readers, which vibrates with a more tender feeling 
than that which would respond to our mention of their cleverest 
Eastern [Boston School] contemporaries They have been 
industrious without parade of effort, scholarly without ostentation, 
active without bustle, and efficient without self-conceit , and, alto- 
gether, there is about them a unity of manner, thought, and moral 
principle, and even a negative quality of style, which constitute 
them, with others, a literary school ® 

There weie two main places of gathering for these 
New York literary men — ^both of them bookshops The 
first was m a back loom of the shop of Charles Wiley 
at the corner of Wall and New Streets, where Cooper, 
Halleck, Dana and others weie wont to congregate The 
other popular meeting place was at the bookshop of John 
R Bartlett on the ground flooi of the famous Astor 
House, then widely reputed a ventable palace Here 
John R Bartlett received all his liteiary friends and 
discussed with them the latest books or the latest issues 
of the many magazines Heie too he “airanged the 
greater pait of his Dictionary of Amencamsms” by 
which his name is still remembei ed ® 

The Cafe Franqats in Wairen Street was also a chief 
gathering place for the literati , and here the poets, Hal- 
leck and Hoffman, were daily visitors ® 

Into such a group of congenial ambitious writers Hoff- 
man returned after his experience of a winter in the 
West Bartlett’s bookstore seems to have been Hoff- 
man’s favorite visiting place, and here he participated in 

6 The Church Rewefiv, Vol III, p 342 (October, 1850) 

7 Hemstreet, op cit, p 172 

8 Charles Fenno Hoffman reviewed this book favorably in The 
Literary World, Vol III, p 561 (August 19, 1848) 

9 James G Wilson, op cit , Vol HI, p 360 
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the discussion of recent books and magazines Here, too, 
he introduced Lewis Gaylord Clark into the literary 
group of New York ‘‘Into that Astor Store/’ says 
Donald Grant Mitchell, “there must have gone a 
spectacled, keen-sighted man, halting a little, who 

had done work with Willis on the Mirror, and better 
work on his own American magazine This was 

poor Hoffman ” 

Almost a half century later a writer who remembered 
Hoffman well presented a very clear picture of him as 

a man of tall figure, with broad shouldeis and a general physique 
indicating that he had been originally intended for a man of 
robust habit, until accident and occupation had combined to thin 
him and, possibly, “fine” him a little Bearing in appearance, ges- 
ture, and speech, evidence of the very good old blood to which he 
belonged, and a thorough gentlemen at every point A fine head, 
with dark brown hair, quite decidedly inclined to wavy curl, 
"whiskers of the same color and character quite surrounding the 
face, though with the lips and chm clean-shaven, a good and ra- 
ther firm mouth , nose slightl}?^ low, though of fair length, and the 
reverse of acquilme, and pleasant eyes, well browed, but always 
hidden behind the glasses made necessary by short-sight^^ 

Hoffman’s first work after his return to New York 
was to prepare an edition of his travel letters To those 
which had appeared in the American he added others 
telling of his experiences on his return home When this 
book appeared, later m 1834, both m New York and 
London, Hoffman was far and wide acclaimed as one of 
the most interesting and popular of American letter 


10 Hemstreet, op at, p 176 

11 American LaTids and Letters, 1899, p 117 

12 William Keese, John Keese, and Litterateur, 1883, p 
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Possessing all the interest of personal adventure, with all the 
wildness and romance of fiction, we dare assert that this lively 
little narrative will contribute more largely to the information of 
Americans, on a subject, concerning which to be ignorant is 
indeed disgraceful, than anv work that has hitherto been sent forth 
from the press either in this or in the mother country , and that, 
unless we are vastly mistaken, it will be the most popular work 
of the season, both here and in England, w here it must be at once 
republished we therefore proceed at once, after recording 

our admiration both of the style and matter, to lay before our 
readers such specimens as we deem most interesting and most 
conducive to the forming a correct idea of “A Winter in the 
West 


This review touched upon one of the important rea- 
sons for the success of the book a desire of the reading 
public for novelty of scene, coupled with a growing in- 
terest m information on conditions m the West But 
Hoffman did not enter into long discourses concerning 
the political and social institutions, as visitors studying 
conditions m a strange country often do He merely 
presented an interesting picture of the scenery, described 
the character of the people he met, told an interesting 
anecdote, or made his readers acquainted with his own 
reflections as he rode alone There can be no doubt that 
the subject with which Hoffman was dealing was an ap- 
pealing one not only because a number of recent travel 
accounts had aroused a debate about the virtues of the 
frontier, but also because so little was really known m 
the East about the country through which he traveled 
And Hoffman should certainly be given credit for not 
making his book a magazine of wonders to appeal to the 
imaginations of the credulous 


16 Vol IV, p 259 (December, 1834) 
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In England the reception was equally fiiendly The 
Athenaum, at the time of the London lepnnt by Bent- 
ley, devoted four columns to the favoiable criticism of 
this work, averring that it was pleasant, leadable and 
interesting, and that the narrative ran on smoothly and 
easily It did, however, make the criticism that the style 
was “somewhat stilted and ornate ” The Quarterly 
Review (London) commented moie biiefly but favor- 
ably It IS questionable whether any modern reader 
would find A Winter in the West a satisfying book of 
travel Its appeal was perhaps only for its own time, and 
It lacks the insight into human natui e that may give long 
life to a book of this kind But there was need for such a 
book in Its own time and Hoffman supplied the demand as 
few of his contemporaries could have done Not only 
his faculty for observation, but his familiarity with the 
out-of-doors, his eye trained to select features of gen- 
eral interest, and his skill in pi esentation were all partly 
responsible for its success But above all these matters 
of literary training was the kindliness of the peisonality 
of Hoffman These letters, which were often practically 
essays, were Hoffman himself His activity of mind and 
body, his love of nature and humanity, his sense of 
humor, his sympathy for human beings less fortunate 
than himself, and his modesty are evident thioughout the 
work 

Thirty years later Henry T Tuckerman called this 
book a model of its kind and gave credit to both observa- 
tion and treatment 


17 Val VIII, p (March zi, 1835) 
iS Vol LIV, p 413 (September, 1835) 
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There was the right admixture of poetical and patriotic instinct, of 
knowledge of books and of the world, and of the love both of 
nature and adventure, to make him an agreeable and instructive 
delineator of an experience which, to many equally intelligent 
travelers, would have been devoid of consecutive interest 
He notes the weather, describes the face of the country, recalls the 
Indian legends, speculates on the characters and modes of life, 
and discusses the historical antecedents, as he slowly roams over 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Michigan, Kentucky, Virginia, and Illinois, 
with a lively tone and yet not without grave sympathy Men 

and manners are treated with an acute, generalized, and manly 
criticism, the animals, the river craft, the flowers, the game, the 
ongm and growth of towns, the aspect and resources of the coun- 
try, are each and all congenial themes He so enjoys the obser- 
vation thereof, as to put the reader m relation with himself 

Many other smaller magazines and newspapers, both 
at home and abroad, commented on this first book from 
the pen of Hoffman and helped to give him courage, and 
perhaps money, for his next ventures It seems impos- 
sible to determine what he leceived for his work About 
the same time Irving received £400 for the English edi- 
tion of A Tour on the Pratnes and $1,500 for the Ameri- 
can rights from Carey, Lea and Blanchard of Philadel- 
phia Hoffman’s reputation, of course, did not compare 
with that of Irving, and even if he had enjoyed Irving’s 
popularity, the fact that his letters had already appeared 
in the columns of the American and had been largely read 
by the New York public might have helped to cut down 
his income from the sales 

Hoffman, however, was able to stand financially on 
his own feet, and naturally his first desire was to return 


19 America and Her Commentators, 1S64, pp 416-17 
zo V M Irving, of cit , Vol III, pp 66-67 
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to newspapei or magazine woik, and if possible secure 
his own magazine In looking ovei the field foi a New 
York magazine of high class he probably considered 
only two The Kmckerh acker, which he himself had 
started with the issue of Januaiy, 1833 , and The Ameri- 
can Monthly Magazine, which had been established by 
H W Heibert and A D Patterson m Maich, 1833, 
and which Hoffman himself had commended in the Ameri- 
can before his trip to the West The American Monthly 
was having difficulty with its punting and its finances, 
and accordingly he made his advances to that magazine 
He apparently experienced no difficulty in establishing 
this connection and within a short time assumed the edi- 
torship, Henry W Herbert assisting him With the issue 
of March i, 1835, the initial “H” began to appear after 
an occasional article In undei taking the lesponsibility 
for this periodical Hoffman pointed out that emphasis 
would be placed on the mechanics of punting as well as 
on the quality of the contributions 

The American Monthly having passed into the hands of the 
subscnber, he trusts that the new senes, which commences %vith 
the present number, will be found woithy of libetal encoui igt- 
ment and support 

The leputation for talent, scholarship, and independent criticism, 
which the work has hitherto maintamed, would prevent the pro- 
prietor from preferring any additional claim to public favor, were 
not the gentleman^® who has hitherto conducted it still to be 


21 Vol IV, p 422 (February, 1835), announces Hoffman’s relation- 
ship 

22 Mr Herbert, one year younger than Hoffman, was also a hunter 
and sportsman of note, and his contributions to various magazines under 
the name of “Frank Forester” made him a well known and popular 
man of his time His translations fiom the French as well as his own 
contributions such as The Deer Stalkers, 1845, and My Shooting Box, 
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associated with him in the editorial duties, but he hopes that, with 
the present improvements in the mechanical depaitment, and 
others which are contemplated, as well as fay strict punctuality, in 
the future issuing of the magazine on the first of each month, the 
American Monthly may extend and confirm its existing reputation 
among the permanent periodicals of the country’" 

The Magazine will, as heretofore, consist wholly of original 
papers — Tales of pure and historical fiction, and Sketches of 
travel and adventure at home and abroad, Essays upon subjects 
of permanent interest to the American public , and Reviews of such 
new works as may possess a national character from originating at 
home, or may have a bearing upon taste and opinions on this side 
of the Atlantic In a word, every effort will be made to give the 
work an original and strongly-marked American character 

C F Hoffman 

Naturally Hoffman’s contributions were prominent 
among the pages of this magazine, but it was only occa- 
sionally that he allowed the initial “H” to be placed after 
his works, for the American was an aristocrat and prided 
Itself that while it had 

never put forth the name of a contributor as a lure to either writer 
or reader, many of the ablest minds in the country have 
quietly made it their medium of communicating with the public, 
and kept its prospenty continually on the increase 

A number of the articles, however, are followed by 
the initial ‘‘H,” and even though the name of Hoffman’s 

1S46, netted him a good income In an undated letter to Rufus W 
Griswold (MS m Boston Public Library), Herbert showed how well 
he was paid when he said, ^‘1 never wrote a magazine article for 
Godey or anybody else under z$ dollars since 1837 

23 The inside of the back cover for March, 1835, contains this an- 
nouncement to the public A copy of this cover and announcement is in 
the New York Public Library 

24 Vol VI, p 478 (February, 183^) 
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co-editor began with “H,” that letter had not appeared 
before any article prior to Hoffman’s editorship, and 
It seems safe to assume that the contiibutions so marked 
are by Hoffman Among his contributions to the first 
volume are Indian stories, social and liteiary essays, and 
a few poems 

On January i, 1836, nine months after Hoffman be- 
came interested in this magazine, theie occuiied an im- 
portant consolidation which brought added subscriptions, 
equipment, and talent to The American Monthly On that 
date the magazine joined forces with The New England 
Magazine, of Boston, which had been lunning success- 
fully undei the editorial charge of Paik Benjamin It 
had been established in July, 1831, and had had two 
other journals merged with it — The American Monthly 
Review, which had been founded and edited by Professor 
Willard, of Harvard University, and The United States 
Magazine, begun by Park Benjamin and Epes Sargent 
Since the fiscal year of The New England Magazine 
expired with the Decembei number, 1835, the first issue 
of the new senes began with January, 1836, although 
the fiscal year of The American Monthly did not expire 
until the following February Hoffman still held his posi- 
tion as editor, but was now assisted by Park Benjamin 
in Boston instead of by H W Herbert in New York 

In July, 1836, a fire destroyed all the back numbers 
of the American, and many of the original manuscripts, 
including “copy” for the August issue, “The immediate 
loss to the proprietor,” says Hoffman, “though he saved 
nothing but the subscription books of the Magazine, is 
slight, in comparison with the calamity which has over- 
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taken others m the same extensive establishment ” 
The August number appeared, in spite of this misfor- 
tune, with Its usual number of original articles, poems 
and criticisms 

The American Monthly continued to rank very high 
and to receive favorable comments But Hoffman’s con- 
tributions henceforth weie not so numerous, and The 
New-Y orker^ noticing this fact, suggested that it might be 
due to lack of energy on Hoffman’s part 

In fine, the Magazine is very VrcU this month There is talent 
enough connected with the work to render it highly and deservedly 
popular, are we wrong in believing that there is less of industry^ 

Hoffman, who had evidently been taking advantage of 
those out-of-door sports to which Wilson attributes his 
low standing at Columbia, took the hint from The New^ 
Yorker, which next month commented 

Our December copy of this work [The American Monthly'] 

IS decidedly better than it has been for months We mark the 
pen of our favorite Editor — or we greatly mistake — on a large 
proportion of its well filled pages The thrilling story of Alice 
Vere’ — indeed, all our selections for this week are of this stamp 

Hoffman himself admitted that he was very often 
negligent in his duties 

The fact is, I have such a devil of a bad reputation for laziness 
that I want to get credit in your book [The Poets and Poetry of 


25 The American Monthly Magazine, NS, Vol II, p 190 (August, 
1836) 

zS Vol II, p izs (November iz, 1836) 

27 Vol II, p 173 (December 3, 1836) , The Netw^Yorher copied Hoff- 
manns “Alice Vere*’ in this same issue on pp 165-66 
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America] for every atom of industry that really belongs to me, 
and that without jostling the fame of others 

When the Decembei issue of The American Monthly 
appeared, The New-Yorker commended Hoffman’s edi- 
torial on “The Education of the Blood” as “woithy of 
the vigoious pen and manly spa it of its authoi ” Hoff- 
man continued his industry and just two months later, in 
the issue for Febiuary, 1837, appeared the first install- 
ment of “Vanderlyn,” his only novel published m serial 
form Perhaps “Vanderlyn” was not a seiial, for it is 
doubtful if inserting chapters when room is available and 
leaving them out when room is not available can produce 
a “serial ” This work certainly adds nothing to Hoffman’s 
fame Lacking m character portrayal and study of social 
conditions, it is modeled upon the Spanish picaresque type 
of story so well developed in Gtl Bias The full title is 
“Vanderlyn, 01 the Fortunes of an Adventurer ” Both 
title and content remind one of the rogue romance type 
of story, indeed Hoffman’s woik might better be entitled 
“Vanderlyn, or the Misfortunes of an Adventmer,” for 
twenty chapters of adventuie bring him nothing but mis- 


z% Charles Fenno Hoffman to Rufus W Giiswold, January ii, 1842, 
in W M Griswold, Passages from the Correspondence and Other 
Papers of Rufus PP Grtswld, 1898, p 104 
29 Hoffman had evidently greatly enjoyed Gil Bias as was shown 
in his toast at the dinner given to Mr Verplanck ^^Alexander Slidell, 
the author of A Year in Spain — His pen has freshened up the colors 
and quickened into new life the creations of Le Sage and Cervantes 
{The NenU'York Evening Postj Apiil 30, 1831, p 2, col 5 ) 

30. Although the first in'^iillment of ‘Vandeilyn* {The American 
Monthly^ February, 1837) bears ihe title of ‘Vanderlyn, A Novel” (p 
105), later (p 272 and p 362) it is called '^Vanderlyn, or the For- 
tunes of an Ad^tnturei”, on p 489 and p 613 it appears as “Vander- 
lyn” only 
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fortune The story is told m the first person, which of 
course helps to add somewhat to its reality, but even that 
device does not make it convincing 

In the first three chapters, the hero, Washington Van- 
derlyn, aged seventeen, who has lived a normal, easy life 
with his fathei and brothers on a Long Island estate, sud- 
denly becomes involved in a quarrel with his father and 
deteimines to leave home He appeals to his sweetheart 
to promise to marry him, but he is rejected and forthwith 
sets out for New York As he crosses the East River, his 
boatman allows the skiff to be run down by a steamboat 
Though Vanderlyn himself barely escapes drowning, he 
manages to save the life of a beautiful woman passenger, 
whom he promises to meet on the morrow But this meet- 
ing IS delayed for eighteen months, for young Washing- 
ton, upon his arrival at the City Hotel, where a crowd 
IS gathering for a ball, is too enthusiastic in his desire to 
witness the affair and is knocked senseless by a police- 
man’s club Enraged at this action, the throng attacks the 
policeman to rescue Vanderlyn, and in the resulting fight, 
the hero’s prostrate body is trampled upon by the mob 
He IS taken to the police station, locked up, and then, for 
some insulting lemarks to his jailer, is put into a dungeon, 
where he finds a maniac He and the maniac become en- 
gaged in a desperate encounter which soon develops into 
a death struggle Finally, with a superhuman effort, Van- 
derlyn throws off the maniac from the death grapple at 
his throat, just as he himself faints away He awakes 
from a delirium several weeks later to find himself in 
the hands of a friend of his father These adventures 
which Hoffman causes his hero to experience seem highly 
improbable but give an excuse for bringing into the story 
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local landmarks such as the City Hotel, already men- 
tioned Making his hero a master of riding and swoids- 
manship, he has him take part in a Giand Fencing Exhi- 
bition and Tournament, and in this way presents a picture 
of the customs of New York about i8io Vandeilyn ad- 
mits, while giving the account of the tournament, that 
“the whole affair does, I confess, seem somewhat ridicu- 
lous, when I review it with my piesent taste and habits,” 
but hastens to add “The tiuth is, we weie a moie simple, 
earnest, and natural people twenty-five years since than 
now We had not yet leained that apathy was the essence 
of good breeding, and sneering the soul of wit ” 

In spite of his remarkable series of adventures, Van- 
derlyn is made to appear as an extiemely modest youth 
who, like John Ridd in Lorna Doone, frequently apolo- 
gizes for telling his own story 

“I am now coming to a part of my memoiis,” he says 
in one passage, 

over winch self-love would prompt me to draw a veil , but bearing 
in mmd the motto I have chosen for these volumes [“There is a 
Divinity which shapes our ends rough hew them how we will”] , 
I shall not shield this part of my career from scrutiny — I shall 
boldly dissect my own life and conduct, in order that the latter 
may serve to warn him that standeth to take heed lest he fall, and 
that the moral of the former may hold out the blessed hope of re- 
tneval to him that hath fallen 

The whole story is a senes of episodes which seem 
to indicate the piling of brick upon brick with very little 
attention to the mortar between Accordingly, it is not 

$1 The American MtmthlyMagantneiTH S,Vol ni,p 49a (May, 1837) 
32 Ihidi p 618 (June, 1837) 
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surprising to find Chapter VI omitted with the comment 
‘‘Rather Episodicar^ and with a footnote by the editors 

Omitted accordingly It comprises only an account of the steps 
which Vanderlyn took to obtain legal reparation for the injuries 
described m Chap iv, and, though containing some keen satire 
upon the administration of justice m the criminal courts of New- 
York, It would read better as the diapter of a novel than in the 
pages of a magazine — Eds Am Mon 

Chapter X disposes of an unfortunate love affair by the 
easy expedient of giving a quotation from Byron 

Her heart was formed to softness, warped to wrong, 
Betrayed too early and beguiled too long 

Chapter XI is likewise reduced with the following no- 
tation by the editor, that is, Hoffman himself 

The author will see that we have taken the liberty of omitting 
several pages of his MSS The scenes which he described with so 
much earnestness of feeling are not exactly suited to our pages 
The whole story of Calanthe, and the last scene with Joselyn 
particular^, are too horrible even for this horror-loving age®® 

Throughout the whole appeal ance of this, his first long 
piece of fiction, Hoffman attempts to make his characters 
leal, taking as many as four long pages to the introduc- 
tion of Brasleigh, who then takes part m only one epi- 
sode But even by giving a long detailed description, in 
the manner of Scott perhaps, Hoffman does not make the 
characters attain the distinction of individuality that they 
reach m his Greyslaer three years later 


33 Ibtd, p 489 (May, 1837) 

34 Ibid, N S, Vol IV, p 61 (July, 1837) 

35 Ibidj p 61, note 
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After an unmtei esting, piolonged, moralistic Chapter 
XV in the September numbei of The American Monthly 
nothing appealed in the Octobei issue, but the story is 
again resumed with Chapter XX m November Here 
Vanderlyn actually starts for the West, which has been 
his goal for eighteen chapters, and the piospect of a 
description of life among the Indians, a subject with 
which Hoffman might be expected to do his best, gives 
new zest to the readei But Vandeilyn immediately meets 
with a Major Peabody, an adventurei like himself, who 
outdoes even Gil Bias in the piactice of quack medicine 
In the next twenty pages, the last to appear, the cold- 
blooded major tells of his wild adventuies, while Van- 
derlyn, temporarily i esting fiom his own thrilling ex- 
periences, sits on the deck of an Ohio Rivei steamboat 
and listens to the story With Chapter XX the serial 
comes to an untimely end , in fact all of Hoffman’s con- 
tributions to The Ameitcan Monthly seem to stop with 
the December issue The completion of this novel could 
have added nothing to his reputation , and these chapters 
which had already appeared had very little value except 
as training for Greyslaer, his next attempt at fiction 
The great amount of work from the pen of Hoffman 
appearing in The American Monthly would seem to in- 
dicate that he was now devoting his entire time to that 
publication Such was not the case, however, for on De- 
cember 8, 1836, Mr Dearborn, the publisher, had de- 
termined to issue a New York book of veise in time for 
the holiday trade Hoffman, who was asked to edit the 
volume, was soon busy gathering poems from natives of 
New York, and he made such speed that within two 
weeks from the time the idea was conceived the volume 
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had actually appeared Hoffman wrote his friend, John 
B Van Schaick,®^ whom he had met while m Albany, of 
his difficulties m preparing this book 

New York, Dec I2th, 1836 

My dear Van 

I write to you in haste and though it may prove a bore you 
must try an [sic] answer m equal haste, if possible The matter 
m a word is this four days ago Mr Dearborn determined to get 
up a “New York Book’^ of poetry and have it out m ten days 
from this — that is m time for the holidays Several of his acquain- 
tances were applied to for their commonplace books and together 
we have raked up some dozen or tv^o names of persons born m 
this state who have written verses worth collecting and doubtless 
there are as many more of whom we know nothing I had but 
one piece of Bogart^s, a dnnking song which is already struck off 
on handsome 8 vo sheets But I have none of yours My papers 
many of them having been burnt last summer Now I want you to 
send three or four of the best of your “old iron” and moreover 
to get permission from Miss Dewitt that was and Miss Vanderpool 
that IS, not [sic] to publish “The Wife” and some of their other 
pieces which you must obtain with their names and you can tell 
them — or whatever instrument you use to extract poettics [i^] 
from them — that the whole collection consists chiefly of private 
names for the first time afiixed to pieces that have appeared anony- 
mously Have you nothing of Henry L Bogart’s^ The Knick- 
erbockers must flare up If the volume which will consist of 200 

36 Van Schaick was one time Whig candidate for Senator from New 
York {The Nem^-Yorkerj Vol IV, p 4S0), was first Vice-E resident of 
the Young Men’s Convention m New York (Ne^Tork Amencan, Sept 
27, 1834), and held other honors before his early death 

37 “Anacreontic,” by A H Bogart, p 10 

38 John B Van Schaick contributed “Joshua Commanding the Sun and 
Moon to Stand Still,” pp 184-86, and “Canzonet,” pp Z01-2 

39 Nothing appears in The JYe^w-Tork Book from the pen of either 
of these writers Evidently Van Schaick was not successful 

40 “Lines Written in an Album,” p 85, is the only selection by W 
H L Bogart 
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pages succeeds, it will be followed by another to whip m the 
pieces which have lagged behind this The writers must be natives 
of New York The thing was started by my proposing to Dearborn 
to get up a book representing real Knickerbockers solely — ^to be 
called “The Wreath of St Nicholas But thinking it could not be 
filled up well or would not sell he determined to publish a more 
general affair and call it “The New York Book ” By the by I for- 
got to tell you that the whole matter is a secret yet which you must 
betray only so far as it may be necessary DiS you read Ver- 
planck's introduction to “The Fairy Book”^ I shall urge him to 
write just such another for Dearborn’s collection 

Very cordially yours, 

C F H 

N B Why do you not let me know at my office — I mean that 
of the Monthly — ^when you visit N York^ I live three miles out 
of town and go so little into society that I never hear when my 
friends from other places are in the city I called twice on you 
when I last heard you were here and repeatedly before when hear- 
ing of your being here I have sought you just in time to learn that 
you were gone I live such an oozy life now that it is a real 
pleasure to me to w^ell out to an old friend occasionally 

This publication was a success m spite of its hasty com- 
pilation It adhered strictly to the plan of including only 
native New Yorkers and was severely criticized for this 
limitation by The New-Yofker of January y, 1837 

There is one defect m the plan of the Book it confines its selec- 
tions most ngorously to the writings of natives of the State of 
New-York By this miserably narrow distinction we are deprived 
of the credit of our own Bryant and Hallecfc, who m fact and 
in the world’s estimation are not only eminent but New-York 
poets So, while W G Clark is liberally quoted as a New-Yorker, 

41 It actually totaled 253 pages 

Although Mr Verplanck did not write an introduction to thu 
book, he contributed “Prophetic,” p ^24, and “Portraituie,” pp 231-34 

43 Manuscript letter in Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia 
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those who have created a reputation for our local literature are 
entirely excluded from a book of specimens of the poets and poetry 
of New-York This is not merely derogatory to our own fame, 
it IS absurd 

The haste with which the book was brought out is perhaps excus- 
able, and, being so, it excuses any faults consequent thereon Since 
we are sure the gentleman who edited the work is every way 
qualified for the task, we should have been pleased that an oppor- 
tunity had been afforded him to render it and himself ample 
justice 

The volume included some hundred and fifty poems 
written by fifty-three authors Hoffman chose thirteen of 
his own poems, the best known of which are “Anacreon- 
tic,” “Rosalie Clare,” and “Moonlight on the Hudson ” 
Other well-known writers represented were Joseph Rod- 
man Drake, Washington living, Willis Gaylord Clark, 
William Leggett, James K Paulding, Robert C Sands, 
Albert B Street, Gulian C Verplanck, and Theodore 
Fay Clement C Moore’s “A Visit from St Nicholas” 
had appeared m a variety of publications but never be- 
fore, said The Amertcan Monthly , under the name of 
the real author The Knickerbocker,'^^ as well as The 
New-Yorker, declared that the selections had been made 
with discrimination and the work tastefully presented 

A second issue of this book, identical in content with 
the first, appeared in the summer of 1837, and The New 
York Review, with its usual friendliness, characterized 
It as “a worthy attempt to rescue from oblivion many 
miscellaneous poems which, with their full share of ex- 
cellence, were in danger of perishing with the loose frag- 

44. The New-Yorker, Vol II, p 2^3 (January 7, 1837) 

45 Vol III, p 98 (January, 1837) 

46 Vol IX, p 100 (January, 1837) 
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mentary literature of the day ” There seems to be no 
evidence that a new edition was projected 

The last months of 1836 and the first months of 1837 
were indeed busy ones for Hoffman In addition to pre- 
paring a large number of articles foi his own magazine 
and collecting and editing the poems foi The New-York 
Book of Poetry, he was working on a project which was 
very near to his heart Although he was a native New 
Yorker and “staunchest of Knickeibockeis,” his travels 
had given him a broad view of the countiy as a whole, 
and he di earned of raising the literal y standard foi the 
entire nation His writings on the copyiight, his encour- 
agement m later years of young authors, and the com- 
mendation in his reviews of books which admittedly de- 
served small praise, all indicate his eagerness for the 
development of his native literature On January ii, 
1837, aiming to overcome the sectional rivalry existing 
among Boston, New York and Philadelphia, he offered 
Robert Montgomery Bird the position of Philadelphia 
editor of The Amencan Monthly Bird was to leceive a 
yearly salary of $500 but not, as Clement E Foust indi- 
cates,*® two dollars per page for work of his own 

The following letter is interesting as showing Hoff- 
man’s plan in more detail 


New York Jany nth 1837 

Dear Sir, 

I am induced to address you upon the subject mentioned below 
from having been lately called upon by a person who asked me if 
the American Monthly was for sale, and at the same time men- 

47 Vol I, p 441 (October^ 1837) 

48 Clement E Foust, The Life of Robert Montgomery Bird, 1919, p 

113 
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tioned that a magazine was about to be started m Philadelphia by 
you — If such be the case and your plans are not yet matured the 
proposition I have to make may be deemed worthy of acceptance 
by you 

At the risque of appearing egotistical I will make a preliminary 
observation or two before stating it 

I have been for some time — without my own name appearing 
much in the matter — endeavoring to build up a periodical which 
should in every sense of the word be a National One, and the 
sectional feeling w^hich more or less pervades every part of our 
Country is the greatest difficulty I ha’ve had to contend with, it is 
in fact almost impossible to push a penodical, that hails from only 
one part of the Union, in others and the only publications which 
have succeeded in the attempt are those which, like the British 
Quarterlies and Monthlys are written entirely abroad, or those 
which, like some that will suggest themselves to you, derive a 
certain eclat from their foreign contributions A periodical that 
addresses itself particularly to New Yorkers, or that is peculiarly 
Bostonian or Philadelphian in its character, may meet with sup- 
port so far as the city whence it emanated is concerned but one 
which aims at being National and Amencan awakens no partizan 
feeling in its behalf and can scarcely struggle against its English 
competitors which from our felonious copyright privileges can be 
afforded at half the price 

To you who have done so much to illustrate the literary re- 
sources of your Native Country I need hardly suggest the ill effects 
of this upon their development The worst consequence I think 
however of our country being thus flooded with foreign penodical 
literature is intellectually to denationalize our upper classes, all 
their thinking ts done abroad at least all their sentiments — all 
their opinions upon those small matters which m the aggregate 
make up the general tone of mind in soaety, either come in the first 
instance from London or, when originating on this side the water, 
are sent thither to receive the impress which can alone make them 
current here Unhappily too this left handed alliance with the 
figuranti of what is called “fashionable literature’’ is anything 
but an honorable marriage with the master minds of England Our 
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connection with them is like the boasted mtunacy of a cockney 
with a certain noble Duke — He was on the best of teims with a 
footman that used to play with his higness’s [sic] monkey 
But to come to the point from which we started — By the Union 
of the New England Magazine with the American Monthly which 
took place a year since, an important stride was made ovei the 
field It IS wished to cover, and the new giound secuied by by [sic] 
retaining Mr Benjamin as the Bosto?i Editor of the woik 
The subject of this communication is to effect an arrangement 
with you as the Philadelphia Editor of the Amettcan Monthly 
precisely like that existing with Mr Benjamin and upon the same 
pecuniary terms leaving it for yourself to judge what literary aid 
you can furnish upon those terms 

Mr Benjamin has $500 a year as editor of the Monthly his 
duties consist in passing upon whatever articles may be received 
for the work in Boston and forwarding those selected to the office 
here where they are duly paid for by the Publisher He also re- 
ceives, or obtains fiom other pens, whose judgement [sic] he is 
willing to adopt, notices of such new books as are published in 
Boston and occasionally contributes an Editoiial article, original 
essay, or Poem 

The terms here offered may appear small but the duties are 
light, and the sum mentioned is actually double that which as the 
sole proprietor [sic] I at present derive annually from the work 
It is to be remembered too that w^hile the magazine thus pavs its 
editors for the use of their name and productions the copyright of 
the latter remains with the author, and their value m a collected 
form is frequently enhanced by being thus made known to the 
public 

I am 

With great respect 
Your obd Servt — 

To Dr Bird Chas F Hoffman 

N B Mr Dearborn the Publisher of the American Monthly, m 
whose name the business concerns of the work are connected, 
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allows me to give him as the guarantee for the pa5nnent of 
the salaries at such times as the Eds shall designate 

CFH"® 


After considerable deliberation Bird accepted the po- 
sition The American Monthly for June announced him 
as Philadelphia editor, and stated that the work would 
be published simultaneously m Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia on the first of every month Bird contributed 
two long articles on ‘‘The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky’’ 
and one on “A Tale of a Snag,” but he withdrew m 
October, 1837,^^ perhaps, as he explains in an undated 
letter to Dr Samuel G Howe, because he did not enjoy 
writing for periodicals, considering himself “entirely of 
too discursive and diffuse a turn to shine m a nut 
shell ” The more probable reason for his withdrawal, 
however, is found m a letter from Hoffman No doubt 
Bird did become tired of his editorial duties, but his 
failure to receive the two dollars per page which he had 
expected may well have had some influence on his de- 
cision 


N York Feby 2nd 1837 

My Dear Sir, 

I am sorry that you did not state in your letter of the 2 1st ult 
what where [sic] your particular views about conducting the 
Monthly as I doubt not we should at once have 'Agreed with each 
other Will you let me have them in full as soon as possible In 
the meantime as to the “2$ per page” of which you speak — I in- 

49 Manuscript letter in the Library of the University of Penn- 
sylvania 

50 American Monthly Magatine, N S, Vol V, p 504 (November, 

1837) 

51 Foust, op cit , p 1 12 The letter to Howe was in reply to a re- 
quest for contributions to The Nenxf England Magazine 
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tended when ofteiing $500 a year that that sum should cover all 
the expenses to the magazine of engaging your litei ary services — 
but that you yourself should be the judge of the extent of liteiaxy 
aid you could render For some numbers you ould of course not 
write a woid, — for others contiibute perhaps a chapter from any 
MS work you might have on hand or if youi editorial duties 
proved at any time so light as to seem a mere sinecure why 
furnish a leading article 01 essay — ^you still being the judge 
whether it were due — 

With regaid to parting with a shaie of the magazine in Phila- 
delphia — The property now stands m a shape which renders that 
impracticable An arrangement can be made however with the 
publisher to whom you allude which will give him an interest 
more valueable [sic] perhaps than tliat of part-ownership We 
will allow him 33-1/3 pei cent upon all subscribers he can get for 
the magazine and it will be published m Philadelphia under his 
name as it now is in Boston under that of Otis Broaders & Co — 

Will you write soon and oblige 

Yours very truly 

R M Bird M D C F Hoffman 

Hoffman, busy with these ambitious plans for the ex- 
pansion of his magazine as well as with his legular edi- 
torial duties, was at the same time burdened by the ill- 
ness of his father, whom he tried to make comfortable 
m every possible way The death of his father, which 
occurred on January 24, was recorded m The New- 
Yorker four days latei 

The next month the same magazine, m commenting 
upon the barrenness of the Februaiy American Monthly, 
paid Its compliments to the editor in this fashion 

We do not like the February no of this work at all The best 
thing m It IS the opening paper, Vanderlyn which has to be con- 

5a R. M Bird Collection in the Libiary of the University of Penn- 
sylvania* 
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tinued, where the end should be The Critical Notices are 

well done, of course , but they do not redeem the barrenness of the 
preceding pages A recent and severe bereavement has doubtless dis- 
tracted the attention of the New-York editor, and he has neither 
coadjutor nor contributors who can at all supplv his place 

Shortly afterwards Hoffman resigned the editorship, 
at about the same time that Bird withdrew Perhaps 
Bird’s withdrawal and Hoffman’s resultant discouiage- 
ment accounted for Hoffman’s resignation The exact 
date when Hoffman severed his connection with the 
Monthly has not been detei mined, but probably it was 
near the end of 1837 

The issue for January, 1838, announced Robert M 
Walsh as associate editor with Park Benjamin, but made 
no mention of Hoffman’s resignation Eleven months 
later, The New-Yorker,"^ which had always been friendly 
to The American Monthly and especially so to Hoffman, 
published a notice— “TO THE READERS OF THE 
AMERICAN MONTHLY’’— which stated that the 
magazine had been run at a loss for the past year by 
R M Walsh and Park Benjamin, that it hereby an- 
nounced Its failuie, and that The New-Yorker instead of 
The Ameiican Monthly would be sent to subscribers for 
the rest of the year 

This failure was not anything peculiar Most maga- 
zines led a very precaiious existence at this time, and 
many were abandoned only aftei they had been earned 
on at a loss for years in the hope that they might even- 

53 Tke Ne^-Y other j Vol II, p 317 (February 4, 1837) 

54 See cover of January issue in Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
Philadelphia 

55 Vol VI, p lop (November 3, 1838) 
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tually become financially piofitable A very common 
experience is that recorded m the gloomy piospectus 
published by The New York Review at the opening of 
the fifth year, wheie the editoi stated that he wanted 
to give his magazine every chance to succeed but felt 
that he could not suppoit it indefinitely®® It failed at 
the end of that year In the thiee decades from 1820 
to 1850 many magazines weie doomed to failuie,®® but 
the year 1837 was one especially fatal to all business 
Firm after firm failed The Herald (New Yoik) ®® gave 
a list of 239 important films that had already failed m 
the first five months of 1837, stated that there were 
probably as many more less important failures which 
it could not enumeiate 

56 Voi VIII, p 541 (April, 1841) 

57 For the histoiy of the struggles of such pioneer Western Maga- 
zines as The Hesperian^ The fFestern Literary Journal, The PFestern 
Monthly Magazine, The PFestern Monthly Reme^t The Western Mes^^ 
senger, see Ralph L Rusk, The Literature of the Middle Western Fron-- 
iter, 1935, Vol I, pp 164-203 Many magazines in other parts of the 
country, such as The Literary and Theological Remeew, The Ne^w 
England Magazine, Southern Literary Journal, Southern Remew, The 
American Literary Magazine, The American Monthly Review, 
The American Quarterly Observer, Boston Monthly Magazine, and 
The Boston Quarterly Review, suffered similar vicissitudes 

58 The New Y 01 her seems to be one notable exception In Vol II, 
P 333 (February, 1837), it announces its circulation to have been 4,500, 
7,000, and 9,000 at the end of i, 2, and 3 years, respectively However, 
even this paper did not announce any further growth during the year 
1837 

59 May ii, 1837, P ^3 col 3 
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THE CRITIC 

Although Hoffman’s failure to be consistent in signing 
his contributions to The American Monthly makes it quite 
impossible to arrive at a satisfactory estimate of his 
achievement at this time, it seems altogether likely that 
his work on this magazine marks the high point of his 
career as a critic Since the time of his connection with 
the New-York American m 1827, he had indeed pi oduced 
no small amount of critical writing and was to continue to 
be prolific in the same field for many years to come, m 
fact until very near the end of his literary life 

Probably Hoffman did more toward the advancement 
of our literature in his criticisms of the writings of others 
than he did through his own novels, essays and poetry 
Most of his literary criticism was written from about 
1828 to 1848, a penod of twenty years, and during per- 
haps three-fourths of this time he was largely responsi- 
ble for the reviews appearing in several magazines of the 
highest standing In encouraging new authors of merit, 
as well as in keeping better-known authors before the 
public, he helped greatly to elevate the literary taste of 
America During Hoffman’s years on the New-York 
American, The American Monthly Magazine, The New- 
York Mirror, The New-Yorker, The Evening Gazette 
and The Literary World, he was responsible in a gen- 
eral way for the rating of new books in those journals 

87 
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Doubtless Hoffman himself wiote most of the leviews, 
but since many were unsigned it is impossible to identify 
all that were certainly his Letters and othei souices, 
however, furnish definite pi oof of his authorship of a 
small number of critical ai tides m addition to the many 
which are plainly marked as his 

Among his first literary notices was a lettei on Na- 
thaniel Parker Willis, addressed to John B Van Schaick, 
and not intended for publication It was dated July lo, 
1828, when Hoffman was only twenty-two years of age, 
and probably lef erred to Willis’s fiist book, Sketches, 
published m Boston in 1827 

I have again m looking over Willis’ sketches been pleased with 
them even more than before Jeptha’s Daughter is superb The 
only strong defect in his writings is the fatal facility of his style 
I say fatal for it is too easy to be powerful In his lighter pieces 
this constitutes their greatest cliarm but the want of terseness and 
condensation in his graver peiformances detracts much from their 
merit, it is not this exactly either, for I don’t know what I’d take 
away, but however much you may enjoy his pieces while reading 
them, there is a feeling of disappointment afterwards You feel 
like one who follows a delightful path expecting it to lead to some 
grand prospect and are disappointed to find that the path has only 
its own beauties to recommend it This to be sure is the veiy nature 
of such writing but I would either have him break off more 
abruptly or wind up to a pitch of greater mteiest He writes too 
easily and too much I don’t believe any production can excite 
powerful interest m a reader, unless it costs the writer some labour 
in its conception I am disposed to quarrel too with the frequent 
introduction of pet similes, this too when it cannot arise from 
poverty of imagination for his is one of excessive pruriency and you 
always meet with these tavouiite figure^ jsinotheicd in other beau- 
ties This though IS peihaps all hvpercnticism and I would readily 
compromise with Fortune tor the celebrity which W must com- 
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mand as a poet, when time and circumstance shall impart a lea\en 
of deeper passion to his poetr} and taught him not to squander the 
comings of his language so profusely The few of his prose pieces 
that I have seen I think superior in elegance and spirit to those 
of an> other American Writer except Washington Irving — ^ 

This youthful judgment passed upon Willis’s early poetry 
has been practically confirmed by more experienced 
minds after almost a century Unfortunately for Willis, 
‘‘time and circumstance” never did ‘hmpart a leaven of 
deepei passion to his poetry” Eight years later The 
American Monthly v-hich Hoffman was then editing, 
published a rathei severe criticism of the poems of Willis 
— indeed so severe that it brought a rebuke from Edgar 
Allan Poe The authorship of the article which aroused 
Poe’s ire was concealed for some time, but there was 
a good deal of conjecture, naturally involving Hoffman 
himself® Finally, The New-Yorker, m October, 1836, 
revealed the fact that the article was written by Park 
Benjamin and not by Hoffman ^ It seems very probable 
that the literary reputation of The American Monthly 
would have been greater if Hoffman had expressed his 
own views — as m the lettei to Van Schaick — instead of 
allowing Benjamin to appear as spokesman for the maga- 
zine Yet Hoffman himself was clearly guilty of some 
of the weaknesses which modern readers find m Willis, 

I Manuscript in Pennsylvania Historical Society See pp 194-95 
below for the rest of this letter 

3 N S, Vol II, pp 209-34 (September, 1836) 

3 Poe’s remarks in defense of Willis are found in The Southern 
Literary Messenger (Vol III, pp 41-43, January, 1837), m a criticism 
on Bryant, but he thought them important enough to repeat with modifi- 
cations in the same periodical (Vol XIV, p 584, October, 1848) in his 
essay ‘^The Rationale of Verse ” 

4. Vol II, p 45 (October 8, 1836) 
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and more than one critic has pointed out that Hoffman 
and Willis were similar in seveial lespects — in then ages, 
their poetry and general magazine work, the fact that 
both contiibuted to the Mtrroi and then engaging per- 
sonalities At the time of Hoffman’s death in 1884, G 
W Curtis wiote of him with the kindly giace for which 
he was so well known 

Hoffman was a year older than Willis, and he belonged to the 
same Knickerbocker group Willis came from Boston, but Hoff- 
man was of an old Knickerbocker family Willis had a certain 
European tone and character, but Hoffman was completely Ameri- 
can Hoffman’s books, like Willis’s, are read no moie, and 
his name survives only in his familiar song “Sparkling and 
bright ” That alone will give his name yet a longer date than 
Willis’s 

Those who still recall his [Hoffman’s] manly figuie, and his 
fresh, breezy, gay manner, will remember the sense of profuse vital- 
ity with which he impressed those who saw him He was a lover 
of the woods and waters, a natural sportsman, and this taste is 
reflected in his tales and sketches ® 

One principle seems to have been dominant in Hoff- 
man’s reviews — that criticism should not be entirely de- 
structive In writing for The Literary World under the 
title of “A Spicy Cut-up of an Author” he agreed with 
Leigh Hunt that “that criticism is most true which rather 

5 Donald Grant Mitchell in American Lands and LetterSi 1899, 
p ny, says Hoffman ^‘had done woik with Wilhs on the Miirovt and 
better work on his own American Magazine — ^known, too, for certain 
novels and known of all frohc-loving college boys by his jinghng 
song of 

‘Sparkling and bright in liquid light, 

Does the wine our goblets gleam m ’ ” 

(For Hoffmanns editorship of the Mirror ^ see p 113 below ) 

6 W M Griswold, op ctt, pp 75-76 
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seeks the good than the evil, albeit not to shun our de* 
fects or to deny them where they exist He carefully 
added that he refused to inject any personality into 
criticism because to do so would be to put the question 
of a book’s merits on a totally false and irrelevant basis 

This does not mean that Hoffman hesitated to say 
that a book was not good if he thought it was not Foi 
example, the New-York American for August 9, 1830, 
contained two reviews which were largely unfavorable 
The first of these discussed the works of Horace Smith 
Hoffman declared that, although he always picked up 
a new book by this author with high expectation, he as 
regularly put it down disappointed The second adverse 
criticism concerned Catherine Maria Sedgwick, the au- 
thor of Hope Leslie and an acquaintance of Hoffman 
during his early years at Albany The particular book 
was Clarencej which he thought unfair m its treatment 
of American manners 

So far as the delineation of individual character is concerned, as 
well as m the description of some particular scenes, “Clarence^’ 
has great and peculiar merits of its own, but we should be sorry 
to have it leceived abroad as a general picture of Amencan man- 
ners, in which light we look upon it as a complete failure In 
fact, however “Clarence” might sustain the reputation of a mere 
popular novel wnter of the day, we are inclined to think it will 
add little to the celebrity of the gifted authoress of HOPE 
LESLIE 8 

But It must be admitted that Hoffman’s disapproval 
of two books m a single issue is unusual In the succeeding 

7 Vol III, p 41 (February 19, 184S) 

8 Ne^w-York American, August 9, 1830, p 2, col 4 The American 
contamed a number of reviews signed by Hoffman’s asterisk 
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numbers he betrayed his too geneious habit of mind by 
the almost unqualified approval of the Reveiend H Wil- 
bur’s Lextcofi of Useful Knowledge^ Williams’s Life of 
Alexander the Great, No IV of the Family Library, a 
cheap senes, ^ and the Cabinet History of the British 
Isles, by Sir J Mackintosh 

Hoffman’s diamatic reviews weie not many, but most 
of those appealing m the Amencan weie maiked with 
his asterisk The following ciiticism of Hamlet shows 
perhaps both his undei standing of the play and his ap- 
preciation of good acting 

Young Kean’s peisonation of the philosophic and lomantic 
Dane, though not 3^et perfect, is the truest and most touching that 
we have ever seen Philosophic and sentimental, made up as it is 
of gentleness and bitterness, a mild and thoughtful spiiit so 
wrought upon by grievous injures noble and most sovereign 
reason, like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh” , so deter- 
mined m purpose, yet wavering in execution, — the character of 
Hamlet requires more genius m its conception, moie delicacy in its 
delineation, than any part in the whole range of the diama 
Though the changes in Hamlet’s mood and demeanor are as 
varied and decided as the transitions from prose to verse, which 
so abound m his part of the play, the key to the character — as 
Goethe says in his fanciful, but just and ingenious criticism upon 
it in Wilhelmeister — is to be found in a single sentence 

*The times are out of joint — oh cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set them right ” 

Strangely enough, although Mr Kean’s conception of the part 
tliioughout was in other respects m accordance with the German 
poet, he was wholly at fault m the delivery of this passage 
Hamlet gives vent m these words to the repining of a gentle and 


^ Ne*w York dmencauj September 6, 1830, p 3, col, i 
10 Ibid 
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retired disposition at being called upon to take so active a part in 
the turmoil of the times as to perform the dreadful task imposed 
upon him b\ the ghost of his father — '^The times are out of joint” 
should be spoken m a mild, dejected tone, as a melancholy truth, a 
most lamentable comiction ‘^Oh cursed spite, that ever I was 
born to set them nght,” should be uttered with the extreme bitter- 
ness of such a spirit as Hamlet *s, shnnkmg from what he felt to 
be an odious duty Mr Kean spoiled the passage by declaiming it 

“Ere those shoes were old vith which she follo\%ed my poor 
father to the grave, like Niobe all tears” — is another instance of 
decided misconception by the 3-oung actor ^*^Lihe Ntobe all tears'^ 
IS a sarcasm, and should be spoken in bitter irony thus Mr Kean’s 
father delivers it, and it is one of his best points in the part With 
these exceptions, to which ve might add one or two trivial mis- 
readings, the personation of Hamlet on Saturday night was a most 
chaste, true and touching piece of acting There was a pathos in 
that first address to his mother, beginning “Seems, Madam that 
spoke at once to our feelings, and we had seldom reason through- 
out the play to regret that thev v-ere so readily enlisted — ^The same 
remark may apply to all the affecting passages of the piece, which 
were delivered m the most expressive tone of feeling In the inter- 
view with Ophelia, the “Go, go, to a Nunnery,” was spoken the 
last time with an effect we never heard it pronounced before, 
and Mr Kean displayed in this scene nch and varied modulations 
of the voice, so different from the hai^h and guttural utterance 
of Richard III and Sir Giles Overreach, that we could hardly 
realize m him the same actor As regards the soliloquies they had 
that most essential merit of being delivered abstractedly, as if no 
audience were present Their readings we have not the room to 
particularize, nor can we now recollect any with which we differed 
The scene with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern about the pipe, and 
the advice to the players, was masterly In short, the whole repre- 
sentation was, with the exceptions 'we have noticed, a d^ply in- 
teresting performance, and proved that Mr Kean may well aspire 
to the highest rank in his profession 

II /hdjf September 21, 1S30, p 2, cols 3-4 
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In an extended article on Thomas Moore’s Letters 
and Journals of Lord Byron, with Notices of hts Life, 
Hoffman emphasized Mooie’s partisan feeling 

He conjured me, (says Moore) by our friendship, if, as he both 
felt and hoped, I should survive him, not to let unmerited censure 
settle upon his name, but while I surrendered him up to condemna- 
tion where he deserved it, to vindicate him when aspersed, (p 
i8o) — and verily, Mr Moore, like a Roman hast thou performed 
thy task , for the character of man was never bared to the world as 
IS that of thy friend m thy thousand closely printed pages 

Throughout his years with the American Hoffman’s 
reviews appeared practically every Saturday Some no- 
tion of the total volume may be gained fiom the fact 
that they vaiied in length from a half column to five 
columns, averaging perhaps one and a half to two col- 
umns He reviewed a great vaiiety of books, such as 
The Siamese Twins by the author of Pelham (Bul- 
wer) , The Romance of History, France, by Leigh 
Ritchie, Our Neighborhood, or Letters on Horticul- 
ture and Natural Phenomena, Interspersed with Opin- 
ions on Domestic and Moral Economy, by E Bliss, 
Affecting Scenes — Being Passages from the Diary of a 
Physician, Lives of Painters and Sculptors, by Allan 
Cunningham , Outlines of History from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, Vol IV of Cabinet of His- 
tory, by Dr Lardner,^® The Talba, A Romance, by 

12 Nefw-York Jmencany January 22, 1831, p 2, cols 1-3 

13 Ihidy March 19, 1831, p 2, cols 3-4 

14. Ibidy April 23, 1S3T, p 2, cols 5-6 

15 Ihd, p 2, cols 4-5 

16 Ihd, April 30, 1831, p 2, cols 4-5 

17 Ihd, May 7, 1831, p 2, cols 2-5 

ic8 Ibtdf May 14, 1831, p 2, col i 
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Mrs Bray, Life of Robert Burns ^ by Lockhart,^® 
The Plays of Phthp Massinger , French Reader^ or 
a Step to Tianslation by Progi essrve Exercises, by J F 
A Boeuf This variety of titles indicates clearly enough 
the poverty of American literature, which forced the 
reviewer to appraise books with no pretensions to literary 
value 

Many of Hoffman’s articles on literary topics are not 
purely critical, as, for example, his strong defense of 
Washington Irvmg against the attacks of The Richmond 
Whig This paper had said, as quoted in the American 

A courtier and sycophant, such as Washington Ir\ung — a toad 
eater by trade — is and must be under a standing suspicion when- 
ever great men are his themes Washington loves a great, particu- 
larly when he is also a nch, man, dearly, and v ould do anything in 
reason to accommodate him 

Hoffman took evident delight in defending Irvmg as a 
national figure and in berating the paper for its calumny 

These are harsh terms to apply to an> one, much less to such an 
individual, It is such attacks as this — misdirected in their 
object, and unaccountable in their nature — ^that destroy the just 
influence of the press It is the excitement which such language pro- 
vokes, that keeps it in a state of unhealthy agitation — and lastly, it 
IS the indignant feeling such courses meet vnth from generous 
minds, that make [sic] those connected with the press, blush for 
their occupation The fame of such men as the author of Co- 
lumbus belongs to the nation at large , and let every true Amencan 
look well, that no hand tamper with our common property 


19 Ibidj May 14, 1831, p cols i-z 
zo Ibid , July zSi 1831, p 2, cols 4-5 
zi Ibtdj July 33, 1831, p 3, cols 3“4 
33 Ibtd , October 15, 1831, p 3 , cols 4-5 
33 Ibtd, May 19, 1831, p 2, cols 3-4 
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Commenting upon public inteiest m both the reading 
and production of liteiatiue, Hoffman said in a review 
of an aiticle on “The Art of Rising in Piose” 

Indeed, one is sometimes inclined to suspect that those musty 
old fellows, Swift and Addison, are completely out of piint 

As for our domestic poetry, what shall we say of the incipient 
Byrons, and L E L which the daily prints let loose upon the 
community, the packs which are let slip from the leashes of weekly, 
monthly and annual publications, most of whose names aie wiitten 
as boldly upon the waybill of the road to Fame, as if the aspnant 
thought he had reached the temple and were recoidmg it upon the 
scroll of the goddess herself 

In short, the literaiy car of triumph is turned into a “Broadway 
accommodation,” where he may ride who chooses to take a ticket, 
and Bryant, Halleck, and Hilhouse [sic] are jostled from their 
seats by any one who offers as a passenger 

Hoffman’s appeal for our own independent pi educ- 
tion of literatuie regardless of the leception it might 
have m England was very foicibly set foith m an article 
m The Amencan Monthly m which he reviewed Tales 
of the Border by James Hall This is naturally what we 
should expect fiom one who lealized as Hoffman did 
the necessity of independent thinking rather than copying 

We are indeed, m one respect, an inconsistent people ^ We rail at 
our writers, if they fallow m the footsteps of the English novelists, 
and we desert them if they quit the beaten track ^ We make a great 
clamor about the patronage due to native genius, and we suffer it 
to die of exhaustion and poverty^ We complain of the want of an 
original school of literature, and when, by chance, a strong and 
danng mind bursts through the trammels, which our own bad 
taste has imposed upon it, we frown mto silence, or smile into 

24 Lentia E Landon, whose writings were very popular both in 
England and America 

25 Ne*uf-Jork American, November 13, 1830 
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contempt, that verv spirit, for whose ad\ent would fam be 
thought to ’vvatch, m breathless expectation^ 

The standard of criticism adopted in this country, is, for the 
most part, equally unjust, and incorrect Our cntiasm is com- 
parative, not absolute ^ We praise a book, because e fancy that it 
bears some faint resemblance to some other book bepraised m 
London — for a similar reason we condemn another — and wo be- 
tide the author, whose book we can compare to nothing We stare 
at him as a prodigy — as a South Sea Islander iiould regard a 
steam-boat, or a Cockney an alligator — ^with mingled astonishment 
and alarm We take our fill of gazing and of wonderment, but 
vte neither praise nor censure, oh no^ that would be committing 
ourselves We can judge whether a work of fiction if romantic, 
resemble Ivanhoe , or, if fashionable, Pelham , we have heard that 
these are good, and therefore, Mr American Author, if you copy 
either of these great models pretty well, we will plaster you to 
your hearths content — otherwise — avaunt ^ We will have none of 
ye^ — Unless, indeed, you should, bv chance, creep across the 
Atlantic, and there receive the final imprimatur Then we shall be 
upon sure ground — ^then, although a million of times inferior to 
other Amencan works, which have never been heard of in Pater 
Noster Row, we can venture upon puffing your book Shall 
we never emancipate oursdves from the literary, as our good 
fathers did, before us, from the political, leading^tnngs of Europe^ 
Now IS the moment ^ 

But Hoffman’s national feeling did not interfere with 
his whole-hearted admiration for the greatest English 
novelist of the time Remembering his romantic tenden- 
cies as well as his interest m history, we are not sur- 
prised to find him an admirer of Sir Walter Scott Even 
before he wrote A Winter m the West^ which offered 
such convincing proof of his romantic sympathies, he 
explained in the New-York American why Scott did not 
write an epitaph for Byron 


a6 Vol V, p II (March, 1835) 
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The Charleston Gazette attributes delicacy as the motive of Sii 
Walter Scott’s having declined to furnish an inscription for a 
monument to Byron at Canandaigua the reason assigned m a 
letter of the accomplished baronet received in this city, was 
extreme illness even at the moment of writing In this matter of 
monuments to men of genius, it will hardly be necessaiy to eiect 
one to Sir Walter at the West, in case he should not deiive the 
hoped for benefit from his Mediteiranean voyage memorials of 
him in the shape of his works are to be met with in almost every 
tavern and canal boat on the Erie line Byron, in seveial of hr 
letters to Moore, expresses himself delighted with the idea of 
being read upon the banks of the Hudson Sir Walter, if he at- 
taches half the value to his cis-atlantic reputation, could not but 
be gratified to learn that his writings are only equalled in familiar 
popularity here by those of Burns in his own country 

At the death of Scott, in 1832, the citizens of New 
York assembled to pass resolutions in his honoi Hoff- 
man, although only twenty-six yeais of age, was ap- 
pointed on a committee with Bryant, living, William 
Leggett, Paulding, Verplanck, and a few lesser men, “to 
conduct all coriespondence growing out of these pro- 
ceedings ” 

Thirteen yeais latei a very able criticism of Scott’s 
works appeared m The Evening Gazette in answer to 
an unfavorable notice of his poetry appealing m The 
Whig Review Although the following aiticle from the 
Gazette is not signed by Hoffman, it is identified as his 
work by a letter to Rufus W Griswold , and in spite 
of its somewhat controversial character, it is valuable 
as expressing Hoffman’s carefully reasoned estimate of 
Scott 

27 December 23, 1831, p 2, col 4 

28 The New-York Tventng Fast, November 20, 1832 

29 W M Griswold, of cit, p 154 
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WAS WALTER SCOTT A POET — 

Some critical Daniel who has come to judgment m the last 
number of the Whig Re\ lew among other pieces ot similar sapiency, 
denies that Walter Scott is a poet^ This doctrine we have seen 
broached before by the fry of cnticlings who, swimming m a 
quart mug of prosody and preter-pluperfect tenses, are constantly 
measuring some smgle scale of the leviathans of literature by their 
own proportions, and then decide upon their qualities as confi- 
dently as a geologist passes upon a mastadon [sic] by fingering a 
single tooth 

They attack Sir Walter in the first place, because, unlike the 
Inkfishes of metaphysical poetry, so called, he has no clouded 
waters around him to give an idea of mysterious uninteiligibility, 
which with these fumbling minds is the great characteristic of high 
imagination for reaching thought and inspired power Because all 
can understand him, they think any one can measure him, and 
having fairly run him down, and taken his dimensions with a six- 
mch ivory pocket rule, they cut off a piece of him as a specimen of 
the noble anunal, and label it thus 

^‘Walter Scott, an ingenious descriptive writer m octo syllabic 
verse of the physical realities of Scotland, but no poet ’’ 

Reader, go back with us through two or three hundred years to 
the courts of the James’s, where pedantry and barbarism are so 
strangely blended See the first Lord Napier making watches and 
inventing logarithms See the barbarian Lindsay, and the brutal 
Morton, the leaders of a semi-civilized nobility, of which the 
pedantic watchmaker and the schoolmaster of the knight of Flod- 
den, are soon to form a part^ Of wildly romantic action, of hard 
metaphysical learning, there is abundance But though Robt Ayton 
may write better verse than Walter, of national poetic assoaation, 
there is nothing in Scotland — ^John Knox and the Regent Murray 
are the leading types of the Scottish mind A few barbarous ditties 
are all that hallow the land m song 

Now come down nearer to our own day, and ask how much all 
this IS bettered when Dr Johnson writes his tour to the Hebrides^ 
And now again stand with your guide book m your hand, upon 
the shore of Loch Lomond, and ask yourself what ^^the fatal faal- 
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ity of the octO“Syllabic verse of Scott has done for that land Why, 
man alive, these mere physical realities which you say he describes, 
he, Scott himself, created! He took those bairen lulls, — he took 
those rude traditions of the poverty-stiicken and semi-civihzed 
Highlands, — he took the scenes and characteis which thousands 
had passed over as unfit foi poetry, — he seized upon them with the 
grasp of a master, and made them glorious m song He did for 
the wild hills and mountain fortresses of his country what 
Burns did for the brae side and the hovel , he gave the echo to its 
voiceless mountains — he sat [sic] the murmur of its water to im- 
mortal music 

Let any one read the early tourists to the Highlands, espe- 
cially that remarkable anonymous volume of letters supposed to be 
written by a Commissary of the Army or a spy of the British Gov- 
ernment, and published m London early m the last century, — a 
volume to which either Mr Senior or Jeffrey traced the materials 
of Waverley, — let any one only read this, and he will learn to 
estimate the poetic fervor and wonderfully creative power of 
Scott mind in using those mateiials to stamp the now existing 
romantic chaiacter upon the scenes there treated of The tiuth is, 
the patriotism of Scott’s heart was so intense, and the romantic 
sympathies of his nature, mingled so intimately with everything 
that refeired to his own land, that his creations became almost 
real to himself, and it therefore is hardly wonderful that the 
poetic associations which he created should be regaided by others 
as pie (Mstiiig realties which he only described 

But to give mother illustration of this It may be remembered 
tint befoie Scott s time, amid the abundance of British novels, 
there was scarcely one British Romance, her popular writers in 
our vernacular of that kind of Fiction generally resoited to Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain, as the mysterious region m which to lay 
the scene of their romantic wonders — Well, after the great Un- 
known had proved that a modern romance could be written about 
Scotland, one of his ablest reviewers m the London Quarterly, 
still refusing to recognize his creative power, showed great meta- 
physical acumen m proving that Scotland was just the country for 
a good romance, but only let this unknown author of Waverley 
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try his hand upon England, whose histor>^ was so lucid, etc etc, 
that imagination would have no vague materials to re\ei Lo^ 
then, Ivanhoe appeared^ and when Scott had again made the egg 
stand upon the table in Kenilworth and Fe\enl of the Peak, Mr 
James, and fi\e thousand others, could discover that English 
History was full of romance 

But to return to his poetry — techmcail> so called If creative 
powder be the first great element of poetry, and if such thorough 
mastery of the reader that he shall believe he is reading a mere 
animated description of things that belong to all poets m common, 
be the highest test of skill, ‘‘The Lad} of the Lake,’^ is one of the 
most perfect poems ever written For it is a creation w^hich every 
one leads as an actual narrative done into verse, which verse is con- 
stantly calling up poetic feeling w ithout the readers ever dreaming 
that It IS poetry itself \ou lay down the book and you thmk what 
grand material this is for Coleridge, oi Wordsworth, or B}ron 
What thinking meter, what ideal delicacy, what impassioned soul 
might be worked m here^ You have seen no contortions of the 
Sybil, and you are therefore unwilling to acknowledge her inspira- 
tion Yet it was this subtle power of the true poet which suggested 
to you the exhaustless variety of handling of which the simple yet 
soulful lay of Scott would seem to you to be susceptible — He has 
fairly swindled you out of the very highest approval of his art, 
you accept his forged draught upon the bank of Nature, as a true 
bill, and are instantly eager to put it out at interest Some teller of 
a critic at last gets hold of the note, and he, though passing it 
over with the same ignorance, as to the self-created value which it 
represents, still must needs pause and tell us that the figures and 
cyphering generally m the body of the paper are not such as are 
now fashionable in the best counting houses There are clerks who 
would draw up a much neater note than that , put red lines m it, 
a vignette, etc etc — ^Anybody could draw such a note as that to 
be good for funds previously lodged to his credit 

Thou nincum^ There were no funds lodged where that note 
was drawn — it represents nothing behind it It is a fund itself, 
and one that has made Scotland nch indeed 


30 The Evening Gazette, June % 1845 
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In a letter to R W Griswold Hoffman wrote a bnef 
opinion of Freneau which anticipated in a remarkable 
way the opinion of recent critics 

Do you know, I think you missed it m not giving’ him more room , 
— that piece ‘‘His blanket tied with yellow strings/^ etc should 
have been in There is more of nature and poetry about him than 
m all the Yankees that follow till you come to Hillhouse Dwight, 
Barlow, etc, were men of great intellectual vigor but their poetry 
was an exercise of mental ingenuity merely 

Freneau, if half an idiot, would still have had more poetry m 
the other half than could ha\e been squeezed out of all the others 
boiled down to a consomme 

In The Literary World Hoffman gives, by way of in- 
troducing ‘‘An Incident of the Fire at Hamburg,” a very 
penetrating criticism of LowelPs poems 

A nicety of execution, a carefulness of arrangement, and a very 
decided moral aim and tone are demanded by the social requisitions 
of that section of the land And m such qualities we are seldom 
disappointed by the acknowledged poets of New England On the 
other hand, th^ are defiaent, to our thinking, m naturalness and 
spontaneity Art predominates m their verse There is more of 
intellectual force than of poetic emotion, and the play of fancy 
shows Itself rather in ingenuity of expression than warmth of 
imagery Their poetry, instead of being the uncontrollable utter- 
ance of an overmastering sentiment — ^the Ijnric gush of feehng, — 
appears to be calmly and thoughtfully elaborated An over-con- 
sciousness IS evident When confining himself to simple nar- 
ration we think him [Lowell] most successful As an evidence, 
take Jn Incident of the Fire at Hamburg 

Hoffman voices the then common opinion of Halleck by 
piaismg the quality of his poetry and insisting that he 
has not “injured his reputation by writing too much*’ 

33 W M Griswold, op af, p 185 

34 Vol n, p 553 (January 8, 1848) 
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The Harpers have just published Halleck’s poems m a hand- 
some httle volume, [Alnwick Castle with Other Poemi'] including 
a number of poems not embiaced in any previous edition of his 
works Mr Halleck enjoys a populaiity not exceeded by that of 
any American poet, and he has certainly never injured his reputa- 
tion by writing too much The only complaint ever brought against 
his poems, is, that there are too few of them In vigor and stiength 
of imagination, he has no superior, and his writings always exhibit 
that union of graceful humor with all that is sublime and pathetic, 
which never fails to prove attractive 

Mr Halleck seems to us somewhat too severe m judging his own 
productions — excluding from his volume many that are well 
worthy of a place m it Those that he has left, however, are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and the volume is in every way very elegant 
It contains a fine view of Alnwick Castle 

By Melville's Typee Hoffman is deeply impressed, 
and he gives it a two-column review, saying among other 
complimentary things 

This IS one of the most delightful and well written narratives 
that ever came from an American pen, nor could a fresh, grace- 
ful and animated style be more fortunately furnished with a suit- 
able theme to set it off to best advantage 

Mrs Elizabeth Oakes Smith also enjoyed Hoffman’s 
approbation^'^ In 1843 m a letter to Griswold, Hoffman 
returned proof of Mrs Oakes Smith’s ‘‘Jack Spanker 
and the Mermaid,” which Griswold had evidently sent 
him to read and correct On this occasion Hoffman 
prophesied her success 

35 The Evening Gazette, April 3, 184.5, p col 4 

36 The Gazette ^ Times, March 30, 1846, p 1, col 6 

37 Mrs Oakes Smith frequently entertained at her “literary salon 
on Sunday evenings” Hoffman, Tuckerman, Greeley, and other dis- 
tinguished guests (Mary Alice Wyman, T<wo American Pioneers, Seba 
Smith and Mhzaheth Oakes Smith, New York, 1937, p ) 
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Mrs Oaksmith’s storj. was also duly attended to — ^What a grand 
affair it is' — Most affluent in language — Most finished in expres- 
sion — She certainly nses every day & must according to your 
prophecy & mine take a stand out of hooting distance of any others 
of our writing women — that is if her constitution be strong enough 
for the necessary mechanical labor of tnumphant authorship®® 

Hoffman m his zeal for new material very often al- 
lowed his judgment to be swayed somewhat by the feel- 
ing that a particular author, even though not especially 
deserving, was m need of encouragement In a letter to 
Colonel Aspinwall August 12, 1838, Hoffman says 
that in reviewing Colonel Stone’s book, the Life of Joseph 
Brant, he gave it more consideration than he felt it 
merited because the writer “deserves m this country 
patronage for so laborious and patriotic an undertaking ” 
This book IS reviewed at great length in the August and 
September (1838) issues of The American Monthly 

Yet after asserting that Colonel Stone has shown 
“uncommon talent and cleverness at descriptive composi- 
tion, great research, and a good degree of independence 
of judgment,” Hoffman maintains he does not intend to 
overlook any particular defects, and proceeds to call at- 
tention to such a minor fact as that the author has 
neglected to explain the meaning of Brant’s Indian name 
of Thayendanegea The tenor of the whole review, how- 
ever, IS quite favorable and the second installment closes 
by saying “It is a work that must have its place in 
every well-furnished library, and must be read by all 

38 See below, p 233 See also letter of January 1, 1843, pp 236-27 

39 Manuscript Division, New York Historical Society For entire 
letter, see below, p 213 
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who would understand fully the story of the American 
Revolution ” 

In addition to giving his readers a wider acquaintance 
with literature through his reviews, Hoffman was also 
active in encouraging other forms of literary entertain- 
ment Some time after he had wiitten an extended criti- 
cism of W W Lord’s poems he joined with other 
well-known literary men in securing Lord for a series 
of lectures in New York*^ 

Hoffman’s encouragement to young wnteis was not 
confined to favorable criticism of their works in his maga- 
zine He sometimes even attempted to aid them in se- 
curing publishers, as he did m the cases of Edmund 
Bailey O’Callaghan and Francis Parkman 

Before Dr O’Callaghan had achieved a reputation 
for accuracy and detail in his research into New York 
State history, he called upon Hoffman for aid in securing 
a publisher for his first book, because he knew him as 
one interested m the treatment of the history of New 
York Hoffman, apparently impressed by a reading of 
the manuscript, immediately wrote his friend Fletcher 

40 Vol XII, pp 18 8-200 and pp 273-84 Hoffman makes use of this 
book m securing material for his treatment of Brant in Greyslaer 
4r The Evening Ga?iette, May 24> 1845, p 2, cols 1-2 
42 The letter, which is dated November 16, 1846, appeared m The 
Gazette & Times It was signed by Jona W Wainright, Charles F 
Hoffman, Samuel Ward, John W Francis, Charles King, and others 
and asked that Mr Lord repeat “for themselves and many friends’^ in 
New York the course of lectures given at Princeton the preceding autumn 
on Romantic Poetry The answer to this letter of request was ad- 
dressed to “Rev Dr Wamnght, Charles F Hoffman, Esq, and others” 
and signified Mr Lord's acceptance {The Gazette ^ Times, December 
xOf 1846, p 2, col 2 ) 
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Harper (one of the younger brothers of Harper and 
Brothers, the publishers) and urged him to publish Dr 
O’Callaghan’s work Hoffman’s letter shows not only 
that O’ Callaghan is eminently fitted to perform this task, 
but also that there is need for such a book 

My dear Sir 

Dr O^Callaghan of Albany, “who has brought me some excel- 
lent letters of introduction from valued friends in that place, 
desires that his United States History of the Early Settlement of 
Nem York should be printed under the auspices of 5^our house 
He has been closely engaged for five }ears in preparing this 
volume and as Mr Schoolcraft writes me ‘‘He has studied and 
mastered the Dutch language in order to avail himself of a store 
of facts He has filled up the period with interesting narration 
and presented the forerunners of the colony and state m new lights 
In some of his views he differs from Bancroft , he is more search- 
ing and full than Smith or Yates and Moulton on the period 
actually discussed He has shown a spirit of liberty to have existed 
long before the period of New England Migration and traces it to 
the free municipal towns of Holland 

Now, my Dear Sir, a History of New York, embracing these 
views IS sadly wanted among us and as Dr O’Callaghan has the 
strong endorsement of Dr Beck and of the Honorable Harmanus 
Bleecker as to the value of his researches, you will readily under- 
stand that his manuscript is not one of those upon which the dust 
of a pigeon hole ought to thicken before time can be found to 
examine it There is any quantity of books upon the Early Settle- 
ment of New England Do let us have one upon the early settle- 
ment of New York 

With much respect, 

Truly yours, 

C F Hoffman 

Fletcher Harper, Esq , 


N B Will you excuse my adding a suggestion here, my dear sir, 
which IS that you should take the manuscript home yourself and 
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look It over instead of referring it to Mr Trism.an[^] Or if you 
cannot do that, would not Mr Murphy or Mr Verplanck or some 
one capable person who feels an interest in New York themes and 
American books examine it for you^ 

The letter concerning Parkman and The Oregon Trail 
IS even more striking This was written soon after Park- 
man’s return from the West and just before Hoffman 
had relieved Duyckmck of the editorship of The Lit- 
erary World 


Office Evening Gazette — ^Thursday 

My dear Sir, 

Allow me the pleasure of making you acquainted with my friend 
Mr Francis Parkman of Boston Mr Parkman has lately returned 
from the Rocky Mountains whither he went to make some scientific 
enquiries relative to Indian languages usages etc, with reference 
to an elaborate work upon these subjects which he contemplates 
finishing at some distant day 

Meanwhile he has thrown off some ea^ sketches of his tour to 
make up a light volume for summer reading The prevailing in- 
terest among all classes about the emigration and routes of emi- 
grants to Oregon must necessarily command a hearing for him 
with the public I have therefore my Dear Sir, had no hesitation 
m commending him to the Editor of ‘The Literary World^^ to 
introduce ‘The Oregon Trail — or A Summer out of Bounds’’ — to 
both Publisher & readers You will find Parkman a clever fellow & 
a gentleman as well as a traveller & student worth knowing 

Truly yours 

C F Hoffman 

E A Duyckmck, Esq 

N B I have just glanced at “the work” — ^Thank you for Copy 
— ^Nothing could look better 


43 Manuscript m the Pennsylvania Historical Socie^ 

44 Manuscript in New York Public Library 
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The Literary World did not accept Parkman’s 
“sketches” for publication They soon appeared, how- 
ever, in The Knickerbocker, and their popularity must 
have caused The Literary World to realize that it had 
missed an unusual opportunity 

Almost as important as his direct method of helping 
young authors individually was his effort toward helping 
all authors by means of a suitable copyright law Hoff- 
man’s ambition for the progress of American literature 
was pronounced, and he considered protection through 
copyright a sound basis for encouragement to men of 
literary ability Copyright law in the United States until 
the year 1831 had afforded protection for a period of 
only fourteen years, but m 1831, the time was extended 
to twenty-eight years with renewal privileges for an ad- 
ditional fourteen years This limit for forty-two years 
worked a hardship on the authors, because printers, after 
a copyright had expired, could reissue a copy of the origi- 
nal edition in spite of the fact that a revised and cor- 
rected edition had appeared in the meantime^® 

But the international copyright law was not yet born, 
and the rights of foreign authors were not recognized 
in this country As early as 1837 Henry Clay presented 
to the Senate a petition of British authors asking for 
copyright privileges in this country and it was referred 
to a select committee consisting of Clay, Webster, 

45 The first part of Bancroft’s History of the United States was 
published m three successive volumes in 1834, 1837 and 1S40 Although 
Bancroft revised and amended these, it was lawful after i88a for any one 
to reprint the earlier uncorrected edition (Brander Matthews* m George 
Haven Putnam’^s The Question of Copyright, 1896, pp 340-41 ) 

46 Thorvald Solberg, Copyright tn Congress, i^Sg-Xgog, Copyright 
Office, Bulletin No 8 , 1905, p 148 
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Buchanan, Pieston and Ewing Although the committee 
reported favorably on this petition, and introduced a 
bill extending the privileges of copyright to citizens of 
Great Britain and France, no action was taken 

In March, 1839, Lord Palmerston extended an in- 
vitation thiough Stevenson, the United States envoy to 
Great Britain, for the cooperation of the American Gov- 
ernment in an international copyright airangement Lord 
Palmerston called attention to the Act of Parliament 
which extended protection to American authors only upon 
condition that America returned protection to British au- 
thors Congress took no action on this opportunity for 
reciprocity, although Henry Clay advocated such a law 
and made four definite attempts to arouse the lawmakers 
to action 

The feeling in favor of an international copyright law 
was stimulated, no doubt, by Dickens’ tour in 1842, as 
well as by the campaign carried on in numerous periodi- 
cals. Irving, whose literary career was drawing to a 
close, realized that it would be very difficult for a younger 
Ameiican literature to spring up without an interna- 
tional copyright, and strongly favored the passage of 
such an act His account of an interesting experience 
which brought home to him the absolute necessity for a 
copyright illustrates the characteristic attitude of the 
publishers 

How much this growing literature may be retarded by the present 
state of our copynght law, I had recently an instance, m the 
cavalier treatment of a work of merit, written by an American, 
who had not yet established a commanding name in the literary 

4.7 Letter of Lord Palmerston, House Documenis of Congress, Docu- 
ment 187, S7th Congress, Second Session 
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market I undertook, as a friend, to dispose of it for him, but 
found It impossible to get an offer from any of our principal pub- 
lishers They even declined to publish it at the author's cost, alleg- 
ing that It v^as not worth their while to trouble themsehes about 
native works, of doubtful success, while they could pick and choose 
among the successful works daily poured out by the British press, 
for which they had nothing to pay for copyright This simple fact 
spoke volumes to me 

On July 19, 1852, a petition of Washington Irving and 
others, among whom were Herman Melville, William 
C Bryant, George P Putnam, Rufus W Griswold, Bay- 
ard Taylor, and the late James Femmore Cooper, was 
presented before the House of Representatives This 
petition, as well as others^® received but scant con- 
sideration at the time, but nevertheless helped toward 
the ultimate passage of the bill m 1870 

The year following Dickens’s visit, George P Put- 
nam followed up the agitation in the newspapers and 
magazines and presented to Congress a petition, signed 
by ninety-seven New York, Boston, and Philadelphia pub- 
lishers and printers, maintaining 

that this equitable protection would enable the publishers to furnish 
their fellow-citizens both with foreign and Amencan literature 
m such forms and at such prices as would truly meet the "wants as 
well as the means of the people, while the writers of books would 
receive the just compensation for their labor and talent wherever 
their works may be read 

48 Pierre M Irving, The Life and Letters of Washington Irmng, 
1863, Vo! HI, p 149 

49 The Congressional Glohct Vol XXIV, sand Congress, rst session, 
Part III, p 1833 (July 19, 1853) 

50 Solberg, of cit , pp 439-51 

51 The Executtve Documents, Tnjoeniy-Eigkfk Congress, First Session, 
Document 10, p i 
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The subject of copyright was debated first in the House 
and then m the Senate foi five years until the memorial 
of John Jay, the most thorough yet presented, appeared 
in 1848 William Cullen Bryant, Theodore Sedgwick, 
and Hoffman were among the signers of this document 
Twenty-two yeais more elapsed before the passage of an 
international copyright, and Hoffman did not remain 
m the literary world long enough to see the law passed 
But by his agitation m behalf of such a measure he had 
helped the public to realize its necessity, and in advocat- 
ing protection for authors had been consistent with his 
general policy of encouragement of a better national 
literature 

Both m his advocacy of literary ownei ship and protec- 
tion, and m his formal criticism, Hoffman proved at least 
his devotion to the cause of literature As a reviewer 
he worked on the assumption that the function of criti- 
cism is not so much to search out faults as to encourage 
excellence His criticisms were not, however, uncolored 
by his feeling that even writers who had not achieved 
excellence sometimes deserved encouragement, and that 
his duty to American literature demanded that he give 
their works as favorable a review as possible 

52 Congressional Recordj Vol XIX, pp 3237-39 
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RECOGNIZED AT HOME AND ABROAD 

Although critical notices and other editorial respon- 
sibilities occupied a great deal of Hoffman’s time m his 
work on The American Monthly^ his original articles 
were also prominent and worthy of comment , and there- 
fore when he severed his relations with the Monthly 
late in 1837, he was not long without literary work His 
reputation was too extensive^ and his pleasing character 
too widely admired to allow him to be forgotten In- 
deed It IS highly probable that he had already established 
a new connection before resigning his old position His 
contributions are noticeably absent from the American 
m the May and June issues of 1837, probably because 
of the fact that he had already begun his work on the 
Mirror m April, ‘‘The Twm-Dooraed,” which he after- 
ward included in ild Scenes tn the Forest and Frame ^ 
appeared m the issue of April 15 On Hoffman’s editor- 
ship the Commercial Advertiser commented in an article 
headed “The Mirror” 

The articles are, as usual, all original, and we can vouch for the 
high merit of those which we have read — including the tale by 
Charles F Hoffman, the capital essay by William Cox, and the 
poetry by Mr Bryant The new arrangement by which the services 
of Mr Hoffman are secured m the editonal department, must be 
very gratifying to the readers o-f the Mirror, his fine talents and 
excellent taste are treasures in the conduct of a periodical Col 
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Morris will now retire, we presume, to his country-seat in the 
Highlands, perfectly well satisfied to leave his cherished hebdoma- 
dal m the hands of one so vtell qualified to guide it onward to 
increase of fame and prosperity ^ 

James Gordon Bennett, seeing this article in the Com- 
mercial Advertiser y was prompted to a veiy characteristic 
reply in his own papei, thiee days latei This comment, 
which was written under the caption of ‘‘The Credit 
System m Literature,” would be much more woithy of 
consideration were it not fiom the pen of one who was 
noted for tearing a passion to tatters and who spoiled the 
truth in his remarks by his journalistic flippancy 

THE CREDIT SYSTEM IN LITERATURE — Mr Chas F Hoffman, 
a young gentleman of good family — some talent — no great 
strength of mind — tolerable taste — no vigor of soul — capable of 
writing a gentle paragraph — no original thinker, has become the 
locum tenens of the ‘‘New-York Mirror Accordingly, on the old 
plan of endorsing for each other, all the evening and morning 
papers, as m the case of Mr Daniels, bestndmg the Gazette, or 
Mr Brooks, the Albany Daily, come out and make *‘much ado 
about” his wonderful talents, prodigious acquirements, vast learn- 
mg and great genius This is the invanable system of puffing, by 
which the present bad taste in literature has been blown up into 
consequence ^ 

Bennett was very much disliked by the literaiy men of 
the day and seemed to take every opportunity to increase 
his unpopularity A characteiistic example of his bold- 
ness as a critic is his reply of May iz, 1837, to an article 
which had appeared m The Albany Advertiser 

t April 1S37, p a, col 3 

z The Beraldf Apnl 18, 1837, p a, col x 
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“The gifted Bn ant,” savs the gifted editor of the Albany Ad- 
vertiser What IS he gifted in^ Long, leaden miseiable, party 
columns — that’s all His poetry in spite of the pufts of Mr Irvmg, 
IS not equal to Halleck’s 

And just a month before this, at the time of the famous 
dinner of booksellers and authors, the following satiric 
comment had appeared in his columns 

The committee of the Booksellers who got up the recent splendid 
festival consisted of John Keese, George Dearborn, H Z Pratt, 
F Harper and W Robinson They debated half a dzy on the im- 
portant question , — '^Shall James Gordon Bennett be invited to our 
festival^"' and decided m the negatne, thus gaining one of the 
greatest triumphs that literature ever won Mr John Keese made 
a splendid speech 

The whole proceedings will be ready m a few days Till then, 
take mediane ® 

Exactly how long Hoffman conducted the Mtrror it 
seems impossible to learn Whether Rufus W Griswold 
IS right in saying in his Poets and Poetry of America 
that Hoffman conducted the Mtrror for a year, or Henry 
A Beers is right m saying m his Nathamel Parker Wtlhs 
that he conducted it for only a month, it is difficult to 
determine probably the truth lies between the two Fol- 
lowing the custom of several magazines at that time, 
the Mtrror did not publish the names of its editors, but 
the number of contributions from Hoffman’s pen from 
April to December, 1837, far exceeded his contributions 
at any other time, and the regular appearance of his writ- 
ings would seem to indicate his editorship for a period of 
at least eight or nine months His articles stop, however, 
with the issue of December 30, 1837 Since Willis was 


3 Ihtd, April 13, 1837, P col 3 
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traveling m the summer of that year with Bartlett, who 
was making his sketches for American Scenery^ and did 
not settle at Glenmary until the late fall, it seems highly 
probable that Hoffman conducted the Mirror for that 
entire period Duiing these months of 1837 the Mirror 
had published Hoffman’s “Efiie Gay,” “The Natural 
Tunnel of Virginia,” “The Last Arrow,” “The Haunted 
Inn,” “The Dead Cleanng,” “The Last Man,” “New 
Year’s Visiting m Hades,” and “Stones of Scenes and 
Sources of the Hudson,” most of which appeared later 
m his Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie 

Hoffman’s life this year was no doubt a pleasant one in 
spite of his severing connections with The American 
Monthly He was generally desued in social circles for his 
courteous manneis, his reputation as a lecturer was estab- 
lished,^ his stones and essays were widely read, and in 
the literary world he was always welcomed as a poet and 
as a critic of authority In the month of April, when he 
assumed the editorship of the Mirror, 

there was organized m the city of New York an author’s club, of 
which Washington Irving was chosen president and Fitz-Greene 
Hallecfc vice-president Among its members were James Feni- 
more Cooper, John Pierpont, Charles Fenno Hoffman, George P 
Morns, Calvin Colton, Theodore S Fay, Grenville Mellen, J F 
Schroeder, D D , John Inman, James E DeKay, and many other 
gentlemen well known in the literary world ® 

4 The N env-Y orker, Vol IV, p 589 (December 2, 1837), says, under 
the heading, ^Xectures before the Mercantile Library Association” 
‘^The delivery of the Annual Course of Lectures for the winter of 
1837-8 commenced on Tuesday last — the Introductory by President Duer 
of Columbia College” Some other lecturers were Professor Babcock, 
Orville Dewey, Charles King, and C F Hoffman 

5 James G Wilson, The Life and Letters of Fttz-Greene Halleck, 
1869, p 400 
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This was also the month of the famous dinner of the 
booksellers and publishers at which Hoffman seems to 
have been present ® The Commercial Advertiser ’’’ devotes 
SIX full columns to the various speeches, toasts, and en- 
tertainments Hoffman’s friend, John Keese, was toast- 
master Among others present were the Honorable Albert 
Gallatin, Washington Irving, James K Paulding, Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, William C Bryant, Orville Deweyj 
William Duer, Philip Hone, Chailes King, Lewis Gay- 
lord Clark, George P Morns, Edgar Allan Poe, G P 
Putnam, C S Francis, William Leggett, John Inman, 
and H W Herbert Letters or toasts were received 
from James Fenimore Cooper, Daniel Webster, Noah 
Webster, Gulian C Verplanck, Robert M Bird, 
Nathaniel P Willis, and others of note who were unable 
to be present 

Three years had elapsed since Hoffman’s winter trip 
to the West He had been held rather too dose to his 
editorial duties for one who loved the out-of-doors as 
much as he Now that his duties on The American 
Monthly were ended and his sick father no longer de- 
manded his time and attention, he once more started out 
on a journey into the woods, this time in the Hudson River 
Valley This was not such an adventurous trip as the 
earlier one, but it was through country which, though 
partly unsettled, was much more interesting histoncally 
than the West Hoffman was fortunate in having as guide 
on this journey a certain John Cheney, who seems to have 
been a veritable Natty Bumppo In a letter of August 

6 James Grant Wilson, T/ie Memorial History of the City of Nenxf^ 
York, Vol IV, p 71 

7 April 3, 1837, p r, cols 1-6 
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12, 1838, to his friend Colonel Aspmwall, American 
Consul at London, Hoffman gave an mteiestmg sketch 
of Cheney 

My friend, Jno Cheney, the hero of “The Sources of the Hud- 
son^ ^ visited New Yoik lately for the first time and excited much 
amusement among those who witnessed his simplicity A gentle- 
man took him to see the giraffes, which delighted him more than 
any of the sights of this worthy metropolis He said “they were the 
tormenting est great varmint that ever he did see though he had 
lived in the woods all his life, but long-legged as they were he 
guessed a moose would trot them off their haunches The danng 
fellow has killed six moose last winter with his pistol and brought 
down the skins with him as a present to the gentleman who enter- 
tained him His friendship for your humble servant he has shown 
in a way equally characteristic by naming a cascade “Hoffman’s 
Falls,” “and I tell ye (quoth John) “I picked him out as nice 
a pair of falls as ever ye did see anyhow they are just such as few 
men will get at but those like himself — ^Tucked away they are 
right snugly among the mojjntings and that I know will suit him ” 

They took him to Niblo’s gardens ® but the gay assemblages the 
shrubbery parti-colored lamps music and dancing seemed only to 
carry his thoughts back to the forest A gentleman wondering at 
his expressing no interest in the scenes asked him what he was 
thinking off “Why I was just making up my mind that though a 
painter might be flurried at these fireworks and creep under the 
bushes into one of those dark corners yet a bear would tackle to 
some of these folks in a way that would soon put an end to their 
How-de-doing Tormented lightning * What goings on there’d be 
then afore the creturs ” 

At the menagerie he collected a crowd around him by being led 
on by the keeper to tell some of his own adventures He had paused 
in front of a cage containing three young panthers “Those (said 
the offiaous keeper) are three fine speamens of the American 
cougar or panther of the forest ” “I toow what they be” quoth 
Cheney scornfully with folded arms, “They’re three painter kittens 


8 Niblo’s Garden was New Yorks Coney Island a century ago 
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and IVe killed one bigger than the hull bilm on em together \Mth 
a pistol 

This original tired of the town m a few hours and before the 
second day of his visit was half over started impatiently for his 
native mountains® 

The literary result of this journey was “Scenes and 
Sources of the Hudson” and other tales, many of which 
he contributed to the Mirror, and some of which he later 
collected for publication m JFild Scenes in the Forest and 
Prairie Early m 1838 he vtrote Colonel i\spmwaU, askr 
mg him to use his good ofhces m negotiating for the pub- 
lication of this collection with an English editor The 
efficient Colonel had, on March 23, 1832, concluded for 
Washington Irving a bargain with Colburn and Bentley 
for one thousand guineas for the two volumes of The 
Alhambra , and he was much interested in helping other 
American authors to appear before the English public 
Hoffman wrote a second letter about Wild Scenes 

New York March i8th 1838 

My Dear Sir, 

I wrote to you sometime since mentioning that I had a work 
nearly ready for the Press, and asking your kind offices m making 
an arrangement with an English Publisher I also enclosed a 
couple of engravings, illustrating two stories of the collection, 
which would form suitable vignettes to each volume The copyist 
in whose hands I placed the work, at the time, has but now com- 
pleted his task and I hasten to send the M S by the first oppor- 
tunity The newly explored sources of the Hudson are attracting 
much attention here and I am of course desirous of getting my 
Notes before the English Public before anyone else ahall strip the 

9 For the remainder of this letter see below, p 

10 Pierre M Irrmg, Life and Letters of Washington Irmng, Vol II, 
p 4S5 
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subject of Its novelty As for the other sketches in these volumes 
you will find that some of them trench upon the ground of Wash- 
ington Irving’s latest works, but I suppose they will prove hardly 
less acceptable on that account They were written some years since 
before Astoria or indeed any of his Prairie Scenes were given to 
the public and, having been left unaltered since, have not lost any 
degree of originality they may possess, by the charm which his 
unrivalled pen has lent to such themes These however with other 
parts of my volumes I fear your good taste will condemn as fan- 
tastic and extravagant But the English critics tell us you know 
that they can pardon any fault of this kind in New People” far 
more easily than the opposite defect of tameness and polished 
mediocrity I had a conversation with Mrs Jameson just before 
she left here, about this literary undertaking of mine, and she 
gave me much encouragement when I explained the character of 
the book and told her of the Indian supers [tijtions and Border 
Scenes it -was intended to illustrate Will you oblige me by having 
a copy sent to her ^Vith the respects of the Author” when pub- 
lished For the rest My Dear Sir I leave the work wholly in your 
hands and am content to abide by any arrangement you may make 
m disposing of it 

If you have the patience to read “The Major’s Story, in the 
second volume, and are reminded by it of any little personal anec- 
dotes of your campaigns upon the Frontiers I should be sensibly 
obliged to you by recalling them for me at some leisure hour I 
spoke to you m my last letter of having a novel under way, and 
some military incidents I got from Genl Scott have induced me 
to take my hero to the Canada Border with whose scenery I am 
tolerably familiar, and having once got him there I must make it 
worth the reader’s while to follow us by rendering the locale in- 
teresting from any striking incidental matters I can work in 
P S From the continued “depression of the Trade” heie I shall 
now keep back “Wild Scenes” until they appear in England and 

1% This was the story which had appeared as the last chapter of 
“Vanderlyn ” 

iz For this omission see below, pp zxo-iz 
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should like to receive an earlj copy m order to give the American 
edition the benefit of a last emendation from the printed sheets 

N B Upon looking over ‘‘Nights in an Indian Lodge’’ in Vol I 
it struck me that the number of Indian phrases introduced m the 
notes might appear pedantic I gave them originally as both 
curious m themselves and giving a life-like and real character to 
the text — used too freely m your opinion \\ill yon run your 
pencil through them at discretion The M S is divided into 
“Parts” merely for temporary convenience and not as the for?n 
of the book^^ 

What arrangement Colonel Aspmwall finally made 
with Bentley cannot, perhaps, be determined, but the 
book was published m England m 1839, although it did 
not appear m this country until 1 843 Many of the stories 
had been included in Bentley^s Miscellany before they 
were printed m book form, the first one, a ghost story, 
“The Inn of Wolfswald,” appearing m July, 1839, and 
“The Dead Clearing,” “A Night on the Enchanted 
Mountains,” “The Missionary Bride,” “The Ghost 
Riders” and “The Twm-Doomed” following in subse- 
quent issues Perhaps Hoffman derived some advantage 
from the fact that Oliver Twist was being published m 
the same magazine at that time 

Hoffman was vexed by his delay in arranging for a 
publisher in this country, and he wrote Colonel Aspin- 
wall a year later, March 9, 1839, that 

The Harpers after a dozen procrastinating intrusions have put me 
out of course of publishing here as they say that the republication 
of the stones from Bentley’s Miscellany m all our newspapers 
shows It not worthwhile for them now to take hold of the matter 


13 Manuscript in New York Historical Society Library 

14 See below, pp for remainder of this letter 
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The Haipers weie doubtless justified in their decision 
not to accept Wild Scenes, not because it was unworthy of 
publication, but because of the peiiod of depression, which 
made publishing books and magazines an extiemely 
hazardous undertaking It must be boine in mind, more- 
over, that American publisheis were very slow to accept 
any books from native authors, because the lack of inter- 
national copyright law opened to them the entire field of 
current English liteiatuie without financial obligations to 
authors Whenevei there was a new book by a popular 
English wiiter, the American publishers enteied upon a 
lace to get it through the pi ess “Manfred” was received, 
printed and published all m one day As there was little 
risk in these English books, publisheis often lefused to 
take chances on American productions The Harpers 
were especially noted for declining to publish works of 
American authors, and were stubborn in then opposition 
to the idea of an international copyright 

And yet this geneial attitude of American publishers 
was not entirely responsible for Harpei s’ refusal to pub- 
lish Wild Scenes at this time, for the business depression 
was evident on all sides The New-Yorker maintained 
that “Perhaps of all the ‘pioducing classes,’ the pro- 
ducers of books and peiiodicals suffer most severely from 
the unexampled pecuniary revulsion now existing ” 
Wild Scenes was published in New York, however, by 
William H Colyer in 1843, even after the novelty of 
stones about souices of the Hudson had somewhat worn 

15 Henry B Fearon, Sketches of AmencUf 1818, p 35 

16 Earl L Bradsher, ‘'Book Publishers and Publishing,” The Cam- 
bridge History of American Literature, Vol IV, p 54.7 

ry Vol III, p 365 (August a6, 1837) 
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off The publishing of the book at that time was probably 
brought about partly by the feeling that there should be 
an American collection of these stones of native New 
York, and partly by the popularity of Greyslaer, which 
Harpers had published in 1840 

These stones and essays were popular m England and 
leceived several friendly notices m the magazines there 
The Spectator gave three full columns to comment and 
quotations The Athenmirfij after copying several selec- 
tions and commenting favorably, made a brief statement 
on the discovery of the sources of the Hudson River * 

Mr Hoffman started on his adventures in search of the sources 
of the Hudson It was not known until the year of grace 1837, 
and on the publication of the Ordnance Surrey, that the moun- 
tains whence issues this noble river are among the loftiest m the 
United States — that the lakes which feed it are equally remarkable 
for their numbers, their picturesque variety, and wild beauty Our 
author was among the first to explore these newly-discovered lands 
and waters We cannot, of course, follow him day by da>, though 
his narrative is always pleasant, and the description of his various 
resting places, log cabins, ^‘dead clearings/’ and the customs and 
manners of these out-of-the-world places is fresh and strange to us 
of the old civilized haunts of men 

In a letter to Colonel Aspmwall, dated March 18, 
1838, Hoffman mentioned that he had commenced work 
on a novel m which he planned to take his hero to the 
Canadian border This novel, on which Hoffman worked 
for two full years, was Greyslaer It seems almost certain 
that he was not officially connected with any magazine, at 
least in an editorial way, during these two years, and he 

18 Volume XII, pp 184-5 (February ^3, 1839) 

19 Vol XII, p 44 (January 19, 1839) 
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probably devoted most of his time to this romance His 
name does not appear in the New York City directory of 
1838 or 1839, although he became a corresponding mem- 
ber of the New York Historical Society on August 13, 
1839, and a letter addressed to his sister, Julia, in Octo- 
ber, 1840, would seem to indicate that he was living in 
Piermont with his brother Geoige and the old family 
servant Katy On March 9, 1839, he wrote Colonel As- 
pinwall in London, telling him that his novel was coming 
on slowly, and adding 

The delights of literary vagrancy have in the last 18 months been 
alternated by so much that was untoward in my circumstances 
that I can hardly take up my pen with satisfaction again until I 
am established in a position independent of its exerase, and this 
IS nearly effected 

It IS difficult to determine or even surmise what this 
prospect of independence was But it perhaps served to 
give him a feeling of leisure so that he was not pushed to 
produce his novel before a thorough revision , and if such 
was the case, it was a great boon, for Greyslaer is the 
most finished of Hoffman’s works and received the widest 
recognition accorded any of his prose productions 

Although Hoffman is generally said to have founded 
this novel on the famous Beauchamp-Sharp murder case 
of Kentucky,'^ he did not actually make significant use of 
that tragedy , certainly he made no such important use 

zo See letter on pp 217-18 below 

21 See p 217 below 

23 See, for example, Arthur Hobson Qumn, “The Early Drama,’* The 
Cambridge History of American Literature, 1917, Vol I, p 225 

23 Hoffman had given an account of this story in A Winter tn the 
West, Vol n, p 161, and note K, pp 332-4.3, and knew it well T O 
Mabbott thinks it probable that Poe’s attention was first called to this 
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of It as William Gilmore Simms m his novels Beauchampe 
and Charlemont ^ Simms carefully gave all the sordid 
details of this aftair, but Hoffman reversed the order and 
used the kidnapping of the haughty Alida de Roos by 
her would-be seducer as an opportunity to show her 
strength of character and determination Indeed about 
the only important point of similarity between the Beau- 
champ-Sharp case and Greyslaer is in the kidnapping of 
the heroine The proud Alida refused to bow to the will 
of the villain Bradshawe even after a mock marriage 
ceremony, which she at the time believed genuine After 
the villain had confined her in a cavern for several months 
he visited her and employed all his powers of persuasion, 
but “Alida was made of different metal from those 
whom Bradshawe had often moulded to his purpose ” 

“Kneel not to me,” she cried, “thou base and sordid slave* 
thou wretched minion of power debauched and misapplied’ thou 
most fitting tool of drunken tyranny * By heaven, Brad- 
shawe, I would rather these rocks should close together and crush 
me where I stand, or that yon black stream should float my sense- 
less corse to an abyss still lower than that in which your villany 
has already buried my living frame, I would, I wmuld, rather 
than bear the name of your wife before men for a single day *” 

So saying she unsheathed a poniard which Bradshawe 
had let fall, and flinging the sheath at his feet proclaimed, 

tragedy by either newspaper accounts or Hoffmanns treatment in A Win- 
ter tn the West {Pahttan An Unfintsked Tragedy, by Edgar Allan Poe, 
ed T O Mabbott, 19:^3, p 52) 

24 W P Trent, Wtlham Gilmore Bimms, 1892, p 117 In December, 
1846, in a fifty-page letter to Rufus W Griswold (Boston Public Li- 
brary) Simms said that his tendency to moral and mental analysis led 
Hoffman to suggest that he “devote a work entirely to the business of 
working out” his metaphysical vein See also Trent, op at, p 78 
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“Your powei over me from this moment has its limit 
The instrument of my deliverance is in my own hands, 
and you can do no more than compel me to use it ” 

The story, however, is mainly concerned, not with the 
theme of seduction, but with the history of the country 
along the Mohawk at the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War Greyslaer is a zealous young patriot, ardently at- 
tached to Alida de Roos, the beautiful daughter of an 
aged Whig who lives in the valley of the Mohawk Alida 
refuses to requite his love because she thinks she has been 
married to Biadshawe But Greyslaer persists, and later 
learns by accident that the mariiage ceiemony between 
Alida and Bradshawe was a fraud Finally, after long 
imprisonments, bloody battles, and narrow escapes, 
Greyslaer and Alida are united in marriage at the end of 
the war 

The characters are portrayed with some degree of 
skill They are not merely heroes, heroines and villains, 
but real men and women with individual characteristics 
Greyslaer himself, stern, energetic, ambitious, in spite of 
his half-supernatural spirit of patriotism, is yet a boy 
with the romantic love of a boy The danger in which he 
finds his sweetheait, his hatred of the villain Bradshawe, 
and his natural love of freedom, are quite enough to ex- 
plain the ardor of his partisanship Biadshawe is over- 
drawn, pei haps , and yet when we first make his acquaint- 
ance wc aie not prejudiced against him, for he has many 
of the chaiacteristics of a gentleman Circumstances and 
his own moral weakness, however, lead him from one step 
to another until he finally comes to a tragic end It is only 


z$ Greyslaer, 1840, Vol I, pp 219-20 
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by the merest chance that he meets his death at the hands 
of an Indian, and not at the hands of Greyslaer, who, 
indeed, has come near realizing his desire for vengeance, 
and who would have been the assassin had Hoffman kept 
more closely to the facts of the Beauchamp-Sharp muider 
case 

Writing of events in which men naturally play the chief 
parts, Hoffman gives us the picture of only two women 
one the heroine and the other a lovely, shy, almost elf- 
like Indian, ‘‘Spreading Dew ’’ Unlike some of Cooper’s 
helpless and decorous women, Alida has the strength of 
her convictions, is able to look out for herself under 
trying circumstances as a prisoner m a cave, and is capa- 
ble of feeling revenge to the point of a resolve to commit 
murder, although she actually faints when she is con- 
fronted with the opportunity of carrying out that revenge 

The character of Balt, the woodsman, is portrayed 
with less skill than that of any of the others He is a 
Natty Bumppo with as much poetry, and as much cunning 
as Cooper ascribes to that character, and he is clearly a 
copy of Cooper’s hero Blindly devoted to Greyslaer and 
unable to understand his philosophy, he yet has, like 
Natty Bumppo, his own backwoods philosophy 

Their hums^ And who m all natur wants a better hum nor this? 
Here are walls that rise straight upward higher than any you see 
in housen, keeping the wind away, ytt letting you step about where 
you choose without getting out o’ doors , and as for them 
as wants a fireside, why amt the woods right full of clean hearth- 
stones and cozy nestling-places”^ A hum^ Tormented lightning^ 
IS It a soft bed ye w^ant there, lads”^ Why, isn’t yonder mossy tus- 
sock as fresh and sprmgy as e’er a pillow your good woman could 
shake up for ye Lads, lads. I’m ashamed on ye to talk o’ 
housen in a place like this, where the veiy light from heaven looks 
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young and new as if it might a’ been twinborn with the 
young Summer this ^^ery year — 

With the Indian characters, Joseph Brant and his son 
Isaac, Hoffman does better He follows the historical 
facts 1 elating to these men and reconciles their dual na- 
tures by portraying them m actions demanding loyalty 
and bravery as well as tieachery and wanton destruction 
Brant at Oriskany, fighting to lecover the ancient lands 
of his people, is a memorable figure 

As a narratoi of dramatic events, Hoffman is perhaps 
at his best m the battle scenes The whole story of Oris- 
kany field IS told vividly Fiom the moment General 
Herkimer orders an advance through the narrow defile 
where Brant is waiting for him, the battle is pictured with 
all the confusion and carnage of that well-known action 
But though the movement of the action in particular 
passages is well sustained, the plot as a whole is often 
interrupted by needless moralizing on the part of the 
author For example, he follows the account of Onskany 
with this meditation 

It IS strange how, while most minds grow haughty, exacting, 
and impenous from success, misfortune, so far from bringing 
humility with it, produces precisely the same effect in others , they 
seem to harden m the struggle with sorrow, and grow insolent as 
they gain knowledge of their own powers of endurance 

And, again, on the very next page the same moralizing 
tendency halts the progress of the narrative 

It IS well for us that it is only m very early life that we are 
thus prodigal of our chances of happiness, and willing to concen- 

26 Greyslaer^ 1840, Vol II, p 32 

27 Ihd, Vol II, p 71 
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trate them all upon a single issue Alas ^ how soon do we learn, xn 
maturer >ears, to shift our interest from scheme to scheme, to 
see wave after wave, upon which the bark of our hopes has been 
upborne, sink from beneath it, until the 'very one upon which it 
w as about to float at last triumphantly, strands us upon the return- 
less shores of the graved 

On the whole the novel made a successful appeal to 
the reading public of that day Two editions were printed 
m New York m 1840, and a third m Philadelphia m 1841 
Newspapers and magazines acclaimed it The Kmcker- 
bocker prophesied its immediate success and promised an 
extended notice m the next issue “It will appear m our 
next, and although it will doubtless accompany the -fifth 
edition of the work to the public/’ this notice ran, 

yet we cannot forbear to place on record a sjnopsis of its character, 
and our high estimate of its various merits, although the labor 
may probably prove a supererogatory one, and the aid we would 
render it, altogether adsatitious 

In the next issue The Knickerbocker gave a summary 
of the story and asserted that it contained 

many scenes of savage life and border warfare, in the graphic de- 
scriptions of which, in our judgment, Mr hoffman is surpassed 
by few existing novelists The hunter Balt is sketched m a 
masterly manner Like cooper’s Leather-Stocking, his is a bold 
and stnkmg portrait, but here the resemblances [sic] ceases, for 
m the humble adherent of ‘Grej^slaer,’ we think we recognize the 
portrait of JOHN cheney, a real character, whose peculiarities are 
minutely described m Mr Hoffman’s 'Wild Scenes of the Forest 
and Prairie ” 


z% Vol XVI, p 176 (August, 1S40) 

29 Vol XVI, p 267-68 (September, 1840) 
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Godey^s Lady^s Bookj aftei giving the setting and mam 
theme of Greyslaer^ said 

To those who are acquainted with Mr Hoffman’s abilities the 
mention of these materials will naturally suggest, what is the fact, 
that Greyslaer is an exciting, interesting, and vigorous pioduction, 
full of graphic description and stirring incidents 

On July II The New-Yoik Mirror noticed the appear- 
ance of the novel, and praised both book and author 

This book [Greyslaer] was laid upon our table just as we were 
closing this department of our paper Its author is a gentleman ex- 
tensively and well-known as a brilliant and agreeable writer, and 
was for a long time connected with the New-York Press the 
American and the Mirror In every situation he has occupied, he 
has displayed peculiar and decided ability, and it will not be in- 
discreet to add, a fine deportment and warm-hearted amiability of 
character which have made a friend of all who know him As strict 
critics, however, our business is with the merits of the book, and 
not those of its author, however conspicuous “Gryslaer,” [sic] 
then, IS a stirring and spirited border story, founded on the event- 
ful history of the Mohawk Country during the \var of the revolu- 
tion Many of the characters and incidents are historical, and Mr 
Hoffman has connected them skilfully with the fictitious narrative 
The sketches of scenery, like all from his pen, are touched with 
the hand of a master They may be relied upon, moreover, as 
possessing as much truth as beauty, for Mr H has traversed the 
whole of the romantic region he describes, and he depicts its fea- 
tures with the spirit of a woodman and the eye of an artist Mr H , 
though still a young man, has long been conspicuous as a popular 
writer and succe^ful poet, but we have always thought that his 
forte lay m descriptions of scenery, and in this department he is 
undoubtedly pre-eminent among American writers The book be- 
fore us, however, shows a great diversity of talent It contains some 
good verses and good dialogue, as well as fine description As his 


30 Vol XXI, p 95 (August, 1S40) 
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march is evidently omvardj we cordially wish him, what has never 
}et been realized by literature m this countrv, an ample reward for 
his intellectual labours 

Henry T Tuckerman, m an undated fragment of a 
letter to Rufus W Giiswold,^- discussed Hoffman m gen- 
eral and Greyslaer in particular 

Mr Hoffman has an e}e for natural scener}, b} which we do 
not mean simply a capacity of enjO}mg it, but a clear perception 
of It features & cordial estimate of it [sic] peculiarities With most 
persons woodland, stream, & cloud leave but vague impressions, & 
m attempting to convey an adequate idea of any range of country 
either with the pen or m conversation, they find their memories or 
descriptive powers quite inadequate to the task Mr Hoffman is 
admirably organized for the appreciation both of scener> & char- 
acter There is a vivacity & actuality m his pictures of rural scenes 
which has scarcely been equalled in this country Numerous pas- 
sages from his Winter in the West & Wild Scenes confirm the 
truth of our remark , & the author’s merit in this regard w as very 
warmly acknow ledged upon the appearance of his last publication 
in the London Examiner As regards the heroes & heroines of his 
tales, they have both freshness & individuality, & this is enough 
to render them not only attractive but natural Balt the hunter is 
a well-conceived & admirably-sustained character, American m the 
most genuine sense of the word Greyslaer has so many traits about 
him which find a response m our consciousness that we cannot but 
venture the assertion that the original existed elsewhere than m 
a poet’s imagination We do not refer so much to the habits or man- 
ners of the man, as to his idiosyncrasies, — ^his ways of thinking & 
feeling No one who has not reflected upon his emotions & indulged 
often in self-meditation, can fully recognize the chief interest of 
Greyslaer’s character considered as a type of real humanity Of 
Mr Hoffman’s minor tales, several are unsurpassed for a certain 
Vigorous truthfulness & rare nationality of tone ‘‘Ben Blower,’’ 

31 Vol XVin, p 23 (July II 1840) 

32 Griswold MSS in Boston Public Library 
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“The Missionary Bride’’ & “Rosalie Clare/’ for instance, are 
daguerotypes of life m this country, true to natme and at the same 
time romantic & tasteful, while “The Flying Head” & other 
imaginative sketches have all the wild interest of German legends, 
with a higher degree of ideal probability It is raie to find graphic 
ability & metaphysical taste united in one individual & their com- 
bination in Hoftman seems to indicate that he is of all our writers, 
the best fitted to depict the scenes of his native land with fidelity 
& effect, & people them with characters of historical & local 
interest 

The English reviewers, however, seem to have given 
little attention to Hoffman’s novel The Jtherii^um, in a 
brief comment, seemed doubtful of its real worth, and 
maintained that, although it had much to commend it, it 
was but a melodrama of wild Indians, and that Max 
Greyslaer was a feeble copy of Leatherstocking 

The many favorable criticisms were of inestimable 
value in getting the book befoie the public, but of even 
more importance in this respect was the dramatization 
which was presented at the Bowery Theatre August 3, 
1840, about one month after the first appearance of the 
novel Itself The Nem-York Evening Post of that date 
commented upon the success of the adaptation 

The novel, with its thrilling revolutionary incidents, and power- 
fully drawn characters, is admirably adapted for stage effect, and 
we doubt not the play will prove highly interesting and attractive 

On August 6th, the Post proclaimed the fulfillment of 
this prophecy of popularity 

The new drama founded upon Mr Hoffman’s brilliant novel of 
Greyslaer, increases m attraction and will be repeated tonight We 

35 Vol VIII, p 571 (July 18, 1840) 

34. P z, col 5 
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wish there t^ere more American plays m which the glorious senti- 
ments that animated the patnots of ’76 were illustrated with equal 
eftect The soui-stirring incidents of the drama, must secure it a 
long and profitable run 

On Friday, August 7, The New-York Evening Post 
announced the fifth presentation of Greyslaer and no 
mention is made of another play taking its place until 
The Honeymoon is announced m the issue of Tuesday 
evening, August ii Greyslaer probably lan at least a 
week — a rather long run for New York at that time 
This success on the stage undoubtedly meant much to 
the popularity of the novel, and it is easy to understand 
why it ran through three editions in one year It was not 
till 1849, however, that a fourth edition appeared This 
was reviewed m The Literary World just after Hoff- 
man’s resignation from the editorship of that paper, 
and naturally attention was called to the excellence as 
well as the popularity of the romance 

Meanwhile Hoffman had been busy with editonal du- 
ties Early m the year 1840, befoi-e the appearance of 
Greyslaer^ he had assumed additional responsibilities 
by becoming associate editor of The New-Yorker with 
Horace Greeley, who was at this time dividing his time 
between New York and Albany and was preparing for 
the exciting campaign of 1840, when he was editor of 
The Log Cabin, the political organ of the Whigs of that 
year Hoffman’s arrangement with Greeley was an- 
nounced on January 18, 1840, to extend over a period of 
three months, and Greeley, after stating definitely that 

35 A J Neafie took the part of Joseph Brant according to T Allston 
Brown, A History of the New York Stage, 1903, Vol I, p 118 

36 Vol III, pp 944"45 (December 23, 1848) 
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he himself would be lesponsible foi the political policies 
of the paper and Hoffman for the literal y, said that he 
hoped to renew the contract at the end of the three 
months This contiact, however, was not renewed, for 
the position was filled the last of Apiil by Hoffman’s 
friend, Rufus W Griswold, who, writing to James T 
Fields, said “I now ‘do’ The New Yoikei under a two 
yeai’s [sic] engagement, in place of Hoffman ” The 
reason for Hoffman’s failure to lenew his contract with 
Gieeley is not evident, but it is very likely that he was 
busy working on Greyslaer and was counting on the ful- 
fillment of the dream that he would be free to pursue his 
literary interests in his own way There is no evidence 
that there had been misunderstanding or disagreement 
of any kind 

And however diligent with his woik on Greyslaer and 
his editing of The New-Yorker, Hoffman was not too 
busy to take part in social functions Although his slight 
limp made him hors de combat foi dances, he was gen- 
erally desired for dinner and card paities The social 
feature of the wmtei of 1839-40 in New Yoik was Mrs 
Brevooit’s “bal costume, costume a la riguer” About 
five hundred attended this ball, which is said to have 
afforded the greatest display of costumes ever seen in 
New York 

Many a beautiful ‘point device,’ which had cost the fair or gallant 
wearer infinite pains in the selection and adaptation, was doomed 
to pass unnoticed m the crowd , and many who went there hoping 
each to be the star of the evening, found themselves echpsed by 

37 W M Gnswold, op at, p 37 

38 Wilham Keese, op at, p 43 
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some superior luminary, or at best forming a unit in the milky 
way 

Hoffman was there, dressed as a friar 
This was probably the happiest period of Hoffman’s 
life His works had appeared both at home and abroad 
and had been well received, he was generally admired for 
his social qualities, his work in the editing of magazines 
caused him to be regarded as an authority on things of a 
literary nature, and he had high hopes of becoming so 
situated financially that he could pursue his ambitions at 
his own leisure 

39 The Morning Herald, Feb 28, 1840, p 2, col 1 , this paper gives 
the date of the ball as February 27, which is evidently correct Philip 
Hone gives this date as February 24 The Morning Herald of March % 
contains a full account, including even a plan of the rooms at Brevoort 
Hall An editorial in the same issue says, “This ball has created a 
greater sensation in the fashionable world than anything of the kind 
since the creation of the world, or the fall of beauteous woman, or 
the first frolic of old Noah, after he left the ark and took to wine 
drinking ” 

40 The Dtaty of Philip Hone, ed by Tuckerraan, 1889, Vol II, p 14* 
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Aftei the publication of Greyslaer, Hoffman did for a 
time enjoy leisure in his literary pui suits until the income 
from that work began to be insufficient for his livelihood 
Since he still had the feeling, however, that he wished to 
be free to wiite as he chose, without the limitations which 
magazine work imposed upon him, he accepted a position 
on May 6, 1841, as third chief cleik in the office of the 
Suiveyor of Customs of the Port of New York, receiving 
a salaiy of a thousand dollars a year ^ This position at 
first seemed to give no piomise of permanence, as his 
friend Heniy T Tuckerman wrote to James T Fields, 
“Chailey Hoffman has a nice place in the Custom House 
I am sorry it is only tempoiary ’’ ^ But Tuckeiman must 
have been mistaken, for Hoffman continued third 
clerk until January 26, 1843, when he became deputy 
surveyor at a salary of $1171 92 per annum He did not 
resign this place until July 3, 1844, when he was receiv- 
ing $1500 per annum, a very lespectable salary for that 
time ^ Graham’s Magazine expressed surpnse at the fact 

I Information from the manuscript records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Official Register of the United States, 1849, Washington, D C, 
as supplied by J E Harper, Chief, Division of Appointments 

5^ W M Griswold, op cit ^ p 66 

3 The records of the Treasury Department read ‘‘Charles E Hoff- 
man,” but since the New York City directory and the New York 
Historical Society records, as well as R W Griswold's Gems of Ameri- 
can Voetry, all give Charles F Hoffman's address at this time as the 
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that Hoffman Vvas given this position which was usually 
the reward of a political henchman 

How It happened we could never imagine — since public offices 
are in these days so invariable the reward of partisan serv ice, and 
our contributor has as little to do with politics as demagogues have 
usually to do with letters — but he holds an important position in 
the Custom House, where he sits, day by day, as patientlv as sat 
Charles Lamb at his desk m the India House ^ 

In View of the number of changes in appointments at 
the Custom House during the ’40’s, Hoffman’s record of 
three full years was a long one His removal, which came 
about through no fault ot his owm, but m accordance with 
the well-established spoils system, followed the appoint- 
ment of Cornelius Peter Van Ness, former Governor of 
Vermont, to the collectorship of the Port of New York, 
to take effect on July 4, 1844 According to The New- 
York Evening Post of July 2, the pressure of applicants 
for the subordinate positions was almost unprecedented 
One year later the same paper berated the Collector of 
Customs very roundly and accused him of discrimination 
against good men and good Democrats 

Removals have been made without just cause, removals of men 
who always pei formed their duties faithfully and well, not only as 
revenue ofEcers, but also as members of the democratic party, and 
yet violent and bitter whigs have been suffered to remain ^ 

Five years after Van Ness’s appointment, the Post^ 
condemning the removal of a man who had been m the 

Custom House, there can be little doubt of his identity See also the 
refeience to Graham* s Magazine m footnote 3 below 

4 Vol XXIV, p 206 (October, 1843) 

5 The New-York Evening Fost^ July i, 1845, P h 4 
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Customs Office in Hoffman’s time, took occasion to re- 
mark that “Mr. Hoffman had things about right there 
and such of his works as now remain, we think present no 
room for improvement.” ® 

The work in the Custom House seems to have allowed 
Hoffman some leisure, and the fact that he was not filling 
an official journalistic position does not mean that his pen 
was inactive. His first literary interest was the collecting 
of a number of his scattered poems which had appeared 
in various newspapers and magazines, and the writing of 
one long poem, “The Vigil of Faith,” the theme for 
which a later writer thought Hoffman had obtained from 
Tokeah, or The White Rose, the first novel of Charles 
Sealsfield (Karl Postl).'^ 

Hoffman’s new volume, to which he gave the title The 
Vigil of Faith and Other Poems, ^ appeared early in 1842 
and was well received, four editions of the work ap- 
pearing within three years. The New-York Mirror had 
this praise for it ; 

6. The Nenj^Yorh Evening Post, May 7, 1849, P* coL 2. 

7. Theodore Stanton, m A Manual of American Literature, 1909, 
p. 144, says that Charles Sealsfield’s novel which had appeared in 
Philadelphia in 1828 furnished Hoffman the motive for this poem. The 
only possible point of similarity between the poem and the novel, how- 
ever, IS in the death of the bride. In Tokeah, an Indian bride is acci- 
dentally killed in an attack by Lafitte, the pirate, on the morning after 
her wedding ceremony- There is, however, neither a motive for jealousy 
nor anything which has to do with entrance into the spirit world, the 
two main features of Hoffmanns poem Tokeah is a story of a white 
girl living among the Indians from infancy, under the loving care of 
the noble chief, Tokeah Finally, after many vicissitudes she is re- 
stored to her own father 

8. The poems beside ^*The Vigil of Faith’’ were short occasional 
poems. ^‘Moonlight on the Hudson,’’ ^*Town Repinings,” “The Bob- 0 - 
Linkum,” “What is Solitude,” “Language of Flowers,” “Indian Sum- 
mer,” “To an Autumn Rose,” and “St Valentine’s Day,” 
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This charming volume is a beautiful tribute of poetical fruits 
and flowers. It abounds in true and life-like descriptions of scenes 
and places. . . , The opening poem, from which the book derives 
its title, (an Indian legend,) is a fine specimen of taste, and skill, 
and power in narrating and illustrating some of the peculiar and 
romantic ideas of the wild man of nature.® 

And although not yet collected, the following criticism, 
published m Graham^ s Magazine for May, 1842, is from 
the pen of Edgar Poe.^^ 

Mr. Charles Fenno HofSFman is well known as the author of 
several popular novels, and as the quondam editor of the ‘Ameri- 
can Monthly Magazine’^ ; but his poetical abilities have not as yet 
attracted that attention which is indubitably their due 

“The Vigil of Faith,’* a poem of fifty-two irregular stanzas, 
embodies a deeply interesting narrative supposed to be related by 
an Indian encountered by the author in a hunting excursion amid 
the Highlands of the Hudson. It bears the impress of the true spirit 
upon every line ; but appears to be carelessly written 

The occasional Poems are scarcely more beautiful, but, in gen- 
eral, are more complete and polished. Now and then, however, we 
observe, even in these, an inaccurate rhythm. Here, for example, 
m “Moonlight on the Hudson,** page 63, we note a foot too 
much — 

“Or cradle-freighted Ganges, the reproach of mothers.’* 

This line is not used as an Alexandrine, but occurs in the body of a 
stanza. Mr. Hoffman is, also, somewhat too fond of a double 
rhyme, which, unduly employed, never fails to give a flippant air 
to a serious poem. It is not improbable that we shall speak more 
fully of this really beautiful volume hereafter. Its external or 
mechanical appearance excels that of any book we have seen for a 
long time. 

9. Vol XX, p 95, March 19, 1842 

10. Vol. XX, p. 300 Dr Mabbott is responsible for the attribution of 
this to Poe The line quoted is the twenty-eighth of the poem named. 
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read your Preface “to the Poets.” He had not heard of the book 
though he had of Keese’s of which he spoke favorably.^® 

Although the year 1842 saw Hoffman peacefully at 
work in the Customs OfEce and producing only one long 
poem, it was a momentous period for him. Several of his 
songs, which later became very popular, were published 
in this little volume. But what was even more important 
was the fact that Rufus W. Griswold published his first 
edition of The Poets and Poetry of America, which con- 
tained more poems by Hoffman than by any other writer. 
Many of these should have been omitted from such an 
anthology; but Griswold, following his personal tastes, 
published practically all he could find from Hoffman’s 
pen.^^ 

Griswold’s book was received by an enthusiastic press. 
For example. The Knickerbocker asserted that no one 
was “so well fitted by his studies and his tastes for pre- 
cisely such a work as this, as the Rev. Rufus W. Gris- 
wold,” and called the book “by far the most satisfac- 
tory and in every way the best collection of American 
poetry that has ever been made.” The reviewer admits, 

13 See below, p 224 

14 This was quite in contrast to Bryanfs Selections from the Ameri- 
can Poets which appeared in 1840 and contained only one poem, ‘‘Indian 
Summer,” by Hoffman (p 240) The Ne^Yorker (Vol X, p 209, 
December 19, 1840), showed surprise at this seeming neglect of Hoffman. 
In the review of Bryant’s book, The New-Yorker selected only three 
poems, and Hoffman’s was one of the three. 

15. Vol XIX, pp 584-85 (June, 1842) 

16 In 1847 there appeared in Philadelphia an anonymous satire 
entitled Poets and Poetry of America in which the ‘‘Immortal Griswold" 
is apostrophized 

Immortal GRISWOLD! thine the deathless name 
Shall bear the palm of more than mortal fame^ 

For thine the lofty boast at once to save 
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however, that although very few good poems have been 
omitted, “a severer judgment and a taste which paid more 
dose regard to the strict demands of Art might have been 
less liberal.” The New-York Tribune of March 2, also 
favorable, noticed the book in the same column 'with 
Hoffman’s “The Vigil of Faith.” The demand for Gris- 
wold’s book necessitated the appearance of a second 
edition in 1843, which, like that of 1842, had forty-five 
poetic selections from Hoffman.^^ The North American 
Review in a leading article of thirty-nine pages on The 
Poets and Poetry of America merely mentions Hoffman 
but grants him high praise: “There are few songs, if we 
except those of Burns and Moore, which have more lyric 
flow and hearty sentiment than the best of Hoffman’s.” 

But trouble was brewing abroad. In spite of Park 
Benjamin’s rejoicing that there was a happier feeling 
existing in England in regard to literary America than 
there had formerly been,^® The Quarterly Review for 
January, 1844, launched an unmerdful attack against 
Griswold’s second edition, and finally singled out Hoff- 


The humble bard perchance from hapless grave 
Weave with his crown thy fadeless laurel bays * 
And with thy nursling gain undying praise. ^ 


Blest be thy name? nor grief thy pleasure mar 
Nor fade thy hfe but with the morning star» ’ 

17. While the 1845 edition also contained fortv^fivp w jx 1 
poems, the 1850 and 1853 editions contained only 36 selectin^fT” * 
Hoffman, and the 1873 edition, only 30 selections, 

18. Vol LVIII, p. 5 (January, 1844). 

19* The World, Vol II, p. 78 {January 30, 1^4.1) 

20. Hoffman had written for the Ne^York AmeriJn nn r i 
1830 (fourteen years before), a full column against thi» m ^ 

which English journals berated America, and thf general ‘h 

improved ance that time. S'uerai attitude had 
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man as being the worst of all the American poets of the 
day. The tone of the whole article is evident from the 
opening paragraph : 

‘American Poetry’ always reminds us of the advertisements in 
the newspapers, headed ‘The best Substitute for Silver:’ — if it be 
not the genuine thing, it ‘looks just as handsome, and is miles out of 
sight cheaper.’ . . . To believe themselves, they are the finest 
poets in the whole world : before we close this article we hope to 
satisfy the reader that, with two or three exceptions, there is not 
a poet of mark in the whole Union.^^ 

The reviewer allows some merit to Emerson, Halleck, 
Bryant, and Longfellow, but he makes so many slurring 
remarks about even these poets that the value of the 
praise is lost. “Mr. Emerson,” he says, “was formerly a 
Unitarian minister, but he embraced the Quaker inter- 
pretation of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and 
threw up his church.” He admits that Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck has written some fairly good poetry but adds that it 
will not detract from his claims by “inquiring to what 
extent Mr. Halleck is indebted to the study of well-known 
models.” A comment on William Cullen Bryant is that 
“Nature made him a poet, and the accident of birth has 
placed him amongst the forests of America.” “Only one 
name now remains,” he says, “that of the most accom- 
plished of the brotherhood, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. But we have some doubts whether he can be 
fairly considered an indigenous specimen. His mind was 
educated in Europe.” 

But the reviewer seems to have reserved his largest 
bottle of vitriol to throw on Hoffman : 

21. Vol. XXXII, p. 291 (January, 1844). 
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It is resented for Charles Fenno Hoffman to distance all plagiar- 
ists of ancient and modern times m the enormity and openness of 
his thefts. “No American/’ says Mr. Griswold, “is comparable 
to him as a song-wnter/’ We are not surprised at the fact, con- 
sidering the magnitude of his obligations to Aloore. Hoffman is 
Moore hocused for the American market. His songs are rifacia- 
menios^ The turns of the melody, the flooding of the images, the 
scintillating conceits — are all Moore! Sometimes he steals his very 
words. One song begins, ^Blame not the bowl’ — a hint taken from 
‘Blame not the hard', another ‘One bumper yet, gallants, at part- 
ing*’ Hoffman like a hand-organ — a single touch sets him off — 
he wants only the key note, and he plaj^s away as long as his wind 
lasts. The resemblance, W'hen it runs into whole lines and verses, 
is more like a parody than a simple plagiarism. One specimen will 
be ample. 


’Tis in moments like this, when each bosom 
With its highest-toned feeling is warm, 

Like the music that’s said from the ocean 
To rise in the gathering storm, 

That her image around us should hover, 

Whose name, though our lips ne’er reveal, 

We may breathe through the foam of a bumper, 

As we dnnk to the myrtle and steel. 

He had Moore’s measure ringing in his ear, and demand- 
ing a simile in the middle of the first quatrain — hence the music 
from the ocean The third and fourth lines are an echo of a 
sound without the smallest particle of meaning or application 
in them They constitute the means, nevertheless, by which 
Hoffman hocuses the Americans. Drop them out altogether, and, 
so far as the sense is concerned, the song ivould be materially 
improved.” 


22 In The Echo, p. 22, Hoffman explains this figure ^Tn Pascagoula 
Bay strange music is heard when certain winds prevail Naturalists 
attribute the phenomenon to the vibration of the Corns' of catfish, which 
at such time congregate in large schools” 

23. Volume XXXII, pp. 322-23 (January, 1844), 
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When Hoffman read the first part of this article, re- 
printed in The New Worlds he was greatly amused, as is 
shown in a letter to Griswold : 


Sat Jan 27 44 

My dear Griswold, 

I was just roaring over an article in the Foreign Quarterly 
upon ‘^The Poets and Poetty” when I reed, your melancholy 
letter. I pray you turn to that paper at once & it will put you in 
good humor. Jno Bulhsm in perfection is to me always the most 
amusing thing m the world — My bump of benevolence is unfor- 
tunately so great that fond as I am of the grotesque human ab- 
surdity more often awakens compassion than fun in me. I feel 
greater pity than diversity at Don Quixotes troubles, but the 
fanatical conceit of a real Sancho Panzaic Englishman is to me 
always delicious. I have only as yet read the first part of the article 
as copied be concluded”) into the New World. Biyant tells 
me^ that I get a more savage mauling than any one else in the 
article — I plagiarise it seems from Tom Moore ! — h devilish good 
fellow to steal from — Shows my taste — I wonder they don^t appre- 
ciate him more in that way at home — Hope the article will bring 
Moore into notice there. . . . 

But you must read the article, ’tis the best advertisement of 
your Book yet out; for the fellow abuses the country so roundly 
that the people roused to a discriminating ire must at last take the 
poets under their protection as a part of themselves — Here’s a 
remark that will show you the fellows frantic stupidity — ^^^This 
journal failed, & Freneau went to Sea in command of a Merchant 
vessel; qualification being as little required in commanding an 
American vessel as in writing American poetry Ah, my reverend 
friend, our corners are rubbed off so in this country by habitual 
attrition with emigrants from every nation that we should not 
judge these redoubtable islanders too harshly— 


34. See pp. ^34-3 6 below. 
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The article excited widespread comment-® and was 
thought by some to have oeen written by Dickens.^® 
Lowell, in a letter to Edgar Allan Poe, six months after 
the appearance of the review, said concerning its author- 
ship : 

I agree with you that the article . . . was fair enough as far as 
the conclusions the author came to were concerned — though at the 
same time I think him as ignorant in poetical matters as a man 
can vrell be — in short ignorant to the full to be a Reviewer. But 
you are mistaken as to the authorship of it. It was not (I am 
quite sure) written b> Dickens, but by a friend of his named 
Forster (or Foster) — the author of a book named “Statesmen of 
the Time of Cromwell.”-" Dickens may have given him hints. 
Forster is a friend of some of the Longfellow clique here which 
perhaps accounts for his putting L. at the top of our Parnassus.^® 

But when Hoffman read the last installment of the 
article and saw for himself to what extent the reviewer 
had gone, his first feeling was that he should defend 
himself against such an unjust attack. He was perfectly 
willing to accept adverse criticism in so far as it concerned 
his literary ability alone. Some of his articles had been 
unfavorably criticized already and more had been damned 

25. The North Amencan Review (VoL LIX, pp 1-44, July, 1844) 
gave a forty-four page answer to this article under the title *^The 
Morals, Manners, and Poetry of England The opening sentence, 
typical of the whole, begins, “The earliest notices we have of Britain 
represent it as fruitful m barbarians, tin, and lead. It has continued 
so ever since.” 

26 H, J* Raymond in a letter to R W. Griswold, October 21, 1842 
(MS m Boston Public Library) also indicated his belief that the review 
was written by Dickens 

27. This was John Forster, Esq., whose Lives of Eminent British 
Statesmen was published in 1839, in seven volumes. The sixth and 
seventh volumes are devoted to Cromwell. He also wrote the lives of 
Landor, Dickens, Goldsmith and Swift 

28. W. M. Griswold, op, cit,^ p 151. The letter is dated June 27, 1844. 
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by faint praise, but this was an entirely different matter. 
He would let the public decide whether or not he was 
guilty of theft. He did not take into consideration the 
fact that The Quarterly Review had consistently had an 
inimical attitude toward anything AmericaUj being even 
more hostile than The Edinburgh Review^ and that 
‘'hardly any other journal save The Jnti-Jacobin Review 
was so deliberately and dirtily bitter in its attacks.’’ 

All foreign reviews of this collection of Griswold’s 
were not, however, in this vein. The Dublin University 
Magazine in August, 1843, example, speaks of Hoff- 
man as popular abroad as well as in America : 

Charles Fenno Hoffman is known at this side of the Atlantic 
as the author of “Greyslaer,” ^‘Winter in the West,” and “Wild 
Scenes in the Forest and the Prairie,” — but is one of the most 
popular of song writers in America. He is a true disciple of Chris- 
topher North in his sporting propensities, and one of his wild 
feats cost him a leg, and nearly his life. We are half inclined to 
like the fellow better than the whole Yankee crew of them. There 
shows through his dashing numbers an aristocracy of soul and 
sentiment, pleasing from its rareness. A wave of the cavalier's 
feather shows so gaily among the round-head multitude, that we 
hail the wearer as nearer our old vrorld sympathies by a ‘‘gentle- 
manlike distance,”^® 

Yet the general paternalistic attitude of most of the 
British reviewers chows their prejudice, their lack of sym- 
pathy, their inability to understand American conditions, 
and a certain offensive condescension. There was indeed 
some truth in British strictures on America; but this 
hostile attitude made the Americans very sensitive and 

29. W. B. Cairns, British Criticisms of American Writings^ 

1918, p. 23. 

3a Vol. XXII, p. 239, 
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ready to accept even just criticism in an unfriendly 
manner. 

Now that Hoffman’s character wzs assailed, he deter- 
mined to appear in his own defense. The obvious method 
was to issue a complete edition of his poems and let the 
public decide w'hether or not they were ‘"Moore hocused 
up for the American trade.” Accordingly he brought out 
The Echo, or Borro^u^ed Notes for Home Circulation in 
a cheap form that would allows the book to be sold for 
t^venty-five cents and so be within the reach of every 
one.^^ As a foreword to The Echo he introduced a letter 
to Grisw’old, written from New York on February 22, 
1844; 

My dear Sir: 

Y"ou may remember some three or four years since having asked 
me for a list of the various signatures under which my anon3TOOus 
\erses had appeared m different American periodicals during the 
last tH-enty }ears You are perhaps aw^are, also, of the disparaging 
remarks which }our free and flattering use, m ‘‘The Poetry of 
America,’* of the verses thus patiently collected by you, has called 
out in some quarters. I have often regretted that I permitted those 
effusions (most of which had long since answered the casual pur- 
pose for which they were written) to be thus exhumed: regretted 
it. not from any particular sensibility to the critical dicta by which 

31. In a letter to Gr.sv^old (see p 247 below) Hoffman emphasized 
the importance of a cheap edition when he refused to allow the expense 
of a portrait ‘‘Make that edition as small as you please,” he said, “but 
let it go farther as a plain collection of verses put together originally 
for the purpose mentioned in the pieface & that purpose only — ^List what 
Shines you please with the book afterwards to make it pay for itself.” 

Later Hoffman learned from Tuckerman that this edition of The 
Echo had been both troublesome and expensive to Griswold, and he 
conceived the idea of making an attractive edition for the Christmas 
trade to help make the book “pay for itself” The plan was to remove 
the “Preface” and supply as a substitute an inscription in verse, and 
to use some illustrations which had appeared previously in various 
magazines, (See letter of September 24, 1844 FP* ^ 5^*53 below.) 
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they ha\e been asbailed; but simpl} because, like many a sanguine 
yet indolent person originally conscious ot rather vivid poetic 
aspirations, I had, from my boyhood upward, from early man- 
hood onward, “ined along m the hope of doing something or 
other” in the way oi a poem that my countrymen would not un- 
ifeviiimgiy let ii\e: and because (tvhile thus probably much over- 
rating poetical powers in reserve) I was unwilling that these 
fugitn e pieces should fix a character upon my writings it might be 
difficult to supersede by any subsequent effort in a higher order of 
composition. That ianciful regret, if not abated, has, with the con- 
siderations from which it sprung, been swallowed up lately by a 
reaiit} which I deem ot more imperious moment than anything 
affecting mere literary reputation. 

One of those British reviews, which, in the absence of an inter- 
national copyright, do the thinking of this country upon literary 
matters, and which, you know’, are circulated so wndely and are of 
such authority^ here that it is idle for an American author to re- 
fuse to plead to any indictment they may prefer, has recently done 
me the honor, amid a confused mass oi indiscriminate accusations 
against my countrjmen at large, to select me specially and in- 
dividually for the odious charge of gross and hitherto unheard-of 
literaiy dishonesty. 

Now, my dear sir, w'hile it is due to you to relieve you from all 
responsibility as godfather of these questionable effusions, by pu!>- 
lishmg them under my own name, — this is likewise the only way 
by which so sweeping and damnatory a charge can be fully met, 
without involving mj'Self in egotistical explanations far worse than 
those I am furnishing here, because they would be endless. I have 
therefore, as the question is one of character, and not of mere 
literary taste, collected all the pieces by which I have attempted 
“to hocus the Americans,” that I could lay my hands upon; and 
though the unconscious imposition has been running on so long 
that many may have escaped me, yet there are enough of all kinds 
for the present purpose , wffiich is to give that portion of the abused 
public who feel any interest in the matter, an opportunity of 
deciding (not whether it is good poetry — for that is not the ques- 
ti«i — but) whether they have really been taken in so much after 
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all: whether or not the affecting predicament of the amiable 
Parisian who spoke prose for so many years without knowing it, 
has found a ivhimsical counterpart m the unconscious use of the 
poetry of others by the writer of these effusions : or whether, finally, 
they do sometimes — however rarely — (to borrow the language of 
my friendly reviewer) ‘‘possess the property described in the 
mocking birds — a solitary note of their own.’’ 

I am, dear sir, your friend and servant, 

C. F. Hofkmann. 

New York, February 22d, 1844. 

[The examples given by the reviewer to prove his charge perhaps 
shake his position, and possibly they do not. He is certainly mis- 
taken about the similarity of “measure,” as any one may verify 
by counting the feet in the different songs mentioned. As for their 
identity of thought with those delicious things of Moore’s upon 
w^hich the ingenious reviewer insists they are modelled, any 
“American” who feels a cunosity to ascertain how far he has 
been “hocused,” may determined for himself by referring to 
“Moore’s Melodies” — a work not wholly unknown in this coun- 
tiy^— H.] 

When the book appeared late in 1844, it drew from 
Graham^ s Magazine a severe criticism of Hoffman’s 
enemies and commendation of Hoffman’s judgment in 
issuing this volume as an answer to the charges made 
against him : 

Those who understand the motives of the clique of reviewers from 
which the precious article in question emanated, would never think 
of reposing any confidence m what they wrote of the United 
States, and would scrutinize as severely those statements which 
they made as facts as those which they made as opinions* In ever} 
thing relating to American institutions and literature, they have 

32. Introduction to The Echo, Philadelphia, 1844, pp, 3-4. The hradc- 
ets are Hoffman s 

33. VoL XXV, p, 294 (December, 1844). 
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displayed as great an independence of the rules of just criticism 
as the maxims of courtesy, honor and truth. The article on the 
American poets is made up of lies and blunders. Mr. Hoffman, 
in his preface, simply denies the charges against himself, and leaves 
his readers to judge from the poems themselves whether the alle- 
gations of the reviewers are substantiated. We have not the least 
doubt that the decision will be in his favor. 

This review no doubt answers the whole question of 
his plagiarism. That Hoffman knew’ and admired Moore 
is true; he admitted it in his letter to Griswold imme- 
diately after reading the first part of the article. Eleven 
years before, in the last number of The Knickerbocker 
which he had edited, there appeared this favorable esti- 
mate of Moore, in a review written in all probability by 
Hoffman himself : 

It is a glad reflection, that while the great lights of the world are 
going out, unsucceeded, one by one, there still survives in unim- 
paired and unwasted strength, one of the brightest of that phalanx 
of immortals, who have shed an undying lustre on their age and 
country.®* 

The next month the Netv-York American printed a 
comment on “The Feast of Shells.” This article is marked 
with the well-known asterisk and quotes one of Moore’s 
“least read poems.” It would seem from this that Hoff- 
man was thoroughly familiar with Moore and admired 
him. Hoffman was unconsciously influenced by rhythm 
and other qualities of style, just as one is easily led by a 
prolonged study of any author to an unintentional imita- 
tion of his peculiar style. But to persevere in the conten- 


34. Vol. I, p. 188 (March, 1833). 

35. April 13 , 1833, p. 3, col. 4. 
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tion that this similarity was plagiarism was a course of 
impious stubbornness. 

No doubt the greatest weight should be given to Hoff- 
manns declaration that he was unconscious of any simi- 
larity between his work and Moore’s. In this connection, 
it deserves to be noted that he refused to allow his poems, 
‘‘Raise the Heart” and “The Declaration” to appear on 
the ground that only the phraseology was his own, the 
ideas being borrowed. 

John Keese, who in 1839 had already published a gift 
book, entitled Poets of America Illustrated by one of her 
Painters j in which Hoffman was given a small niche, gives 
a remarkably dear picture of the character of Hoffman, 
in a letter to Griswold. This letter quotes from a con- 
versation with Hoffman, who, of course, never dreamed 
that what he had said to Keese would be passed on in 
this manner : 


New York, June 19, 1841. 

My dear Griswold: — 

. . • Our friend Hoffman has felt as nervous as the Devil ever 
since you told him that that predous piece of “biography” was to 
go into a book. He is anxious that you should cool it down at least 
fifty degrees of Fahrenheit before you print it there. The fact is, 
Hoffman has desired me to become his biographer for you and at 
his suggestion. I [am to] say that he was never distinguished for 
anything either at school or college except for swimming further, 
diving deeper, and coming up dryer than his comrades. To be 
sure he has had masters for every accomplishment under God’s 
Heaven, but he never mastered one except that in which a duck and 
a spaniel beat him. Would it not be well therefore to eschew all 
sorts of flourish? Charley says his father was four times as dis- 
tinguished at five and twenty as he shall ever be with all our kind 
aid — ^yet he is now forgotten save by the few gray beards who 
remember him as the friend and sometimes the rival of Hamilton. 
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It seems mockery therefore to build anything upon this thin 
foundation of particulars to eke out your pages. I can supply you 
as well as H. {who feels sensitive, rather ridiculously so) upon 
this point. He has no European associations or connections to 
stock that same page of glory as our friend B. has.®® 

His family, though German in their origin (they sprouted from 
Martin Hoifman, a Lutheran Clerg^’man who immigrated into the 
Province of the Knickerbockers about 167a), soon lost ail identity 
with the Fatherland by intermarxy^mg at first with the Dutch and 
subsequently with the Huguenots and early English settlers. He 
himseit, though, prides himself no little upon having New Eng- 
land blood m his veins, his maternal Grandfather being John 
Fenno of Boston, the original proprietor and editor of the old 
Federal United States Gazette. I mention this because I have often 
heard Hoffman say that he felt a sort of pride in being an American 
through and through. . . . 

Will you allow me to quote from a brief note? . . . ‘‘But for 
God^s sake make no flourish — keep the aroma of puff for those 
whose nostrils it regales. I am,” he continues, “unaffectedly grati- 
fied that my scribblmgs should be thought worth exhuming and 
reclaiming. But that pleasure, I tell you truly, was much circum- 
scribed by Mr. Gnsw'oid^s ultra praise. In the way of business I 
have no objection to a book of mine being puffed until the pub- 
lisher is content. But praise of one man is a different thing, and 
his poetry » — the tears of his heart — ^the blood of it, sometimes, is a 
part of himself.” So much for GreyslaeFs feelings. . . . 

He wishes you to omit m your volume “Raise the Heart” and 
“The Declaration,” — the phraseology of those above being his, the 
thoughts belong to others. . . * 

Truly and gratefully yours, 

John Keese®'^ 


36. Probably referring to Wilham H Burleigh, descended on both 
sides from **stern old Puritan stock,*^ being a Imeal descendant on his 
mother’s side of Go\ernor Bradford He has ten selections in Griswold*s 
anthology. 

37. W- M. Griswold, op^ ctt,, p 73, 
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Fortunately Hoffman had friends, such as Griswold,®® 
Keese and Tuckerman,®* to stand by him in this trouble.^® 
Edgar Allan Poe remained essentially loyal at this time, 
although from his point of view plagiarism was a serious 
literary offense, even though he himself was not entirely 
innocent of it. In his account of the literati, Poe admits 
the similarity of Hoffman and Moore and regrets 
Griswold’s lack of discrimination in giving Hoffman more 
space than any two, or perhaps three, of our other poets 


38 Griswold and Hoffman remained friends for some years In 1844 
Hoffman kept insisting that Griswold leave the “muggy” air of Phila- 
delphia and join him at Brooklyn where a sea breeze night and morning 
refreshed one In a letter to Griswold dated May 27 (see p 240 below) 
Hoffman expressed the wish that Griswold could join him and their 
mutual friend Francis D Janvier Unfortunately Griswold could not 
come and Janvier moved to Philadelphia before the summer was over 

39 Henry T. Tuckerman, Keese, and Hoffman seem to have been 
very close friends at this time In letters to Griswold, Tuckerman inti- 
mates their relationship: on October 17, he said, “I will give your mes- 
sage to Hoffman He and Keese are well”, on December 7, ^‘Hoffman 
and Keese were with me last evening — both \ ell”, on December 30, 
“Hoffman showed me your letter.” These references and Hoffman’s gen- 
erally acknowledged geniality lead to infeience that Hoffman is re- 
ferred to in Tuckerman’s letter of June 24 of the same year: “Our 
ever-cheerful friend handed me a letter from your good self to read ” 
(All these letters are in the Griswold Manuscript Collection of the 
Boston Public Library.) 

40 Among other friends of Hoffman at this time was the aitist and 
poet, Christopher P Cranch Early in October, 1841, Hoffman visited 
Cranch at Pishkill during the brief three weeks that elapsed from the 
time Cranch met his future wife and the time they became formally 
engaged. In writing of this visit Cranch said' “Day before yesterday 
came Charles F. Hoffman and spent yesterday with us, a writei and 
poet of a good deal of merit I found him a highly agreeable man, of 
fine mind and fine powers of conversation ” Precisely two years after 
this formal engagement, October 10, 1843, Cranch and Elizabeth De 
Windt were married, and Hoffman acted as “groomsman.” (Leonora 
Cranch Scott, The Life and Letters of Christopher Fears e Cranch, 1917, 
pp 75 and 84.) 

41. Godefs Ladfs Book, VoL XXXIII, p, 157 (October, 1846). 
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combined; but he never questions the integrity of Hoff- 
man’s character. Part of his concluding paragraph shows 
his admiration: 

The character of no man is more universally esteemed and ad- 
mired than that of the subject of this memoir. He has a host of 
friends, and it is quite impossible that he should have an enemy in 
the world. He is chivalnc to a fault, enthusiastic, frank with- 
out discourtesy, an ardent admirer of the beautiful, a gentleman 
of the best school — a gentleman by birth, by education, and by in- 
stinct. His manners are graceful and winning in the extreme — 
quiet, affable and dignified, yet cordial and degages. He converses 
much, earnestly, accurately and well. In person he is remarkably 
handsome. He is about five feet ten in height, somewhat stoutly 
made. His countenance is a noble one — a full index of the char- 
acter. 

Bayard Taylor expressed an equally enthusiastic esti- 
mate of Hoffman’s popularity shortly after his arrival in 
New York: ‘‘indeed, I find that he [Hoffman] has as 
many friends as any man in New York, and every one 
who knows him admires him. I esteem it very fortu- 
nate for me that I am connected with him, however 
slightly.” 

And finally there is this tribute to the character of 
Hoffman in an anonymous letter published in Grahands 
Magazine: 

The following most graphic and truthful description of Hoff- 
naan is from a private letter addressed by a common friend of our 
contributor and ourselves to a gentleman in Boston, and being 
shown to us during a recent visit in that city, we obtained permis- 
sion to print it in this connection. It is one of the cleverest pieces 

42 Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor, ed, by Marie Hansen-Taylor 
and Horace E Scudder, 1884, Vol I, p xxz. 

43 Vol. XXIV, pp 206-7 (October, 1843). 
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of character-writing we have seen in a long time, and will make 
our readers as familiar with the man as they already are with the 
author. 

‘‘So you want to know all about C.F.H.? Well, 111 try to give 
you an idea of him, while, all unconscious of my limning, he is 
sitting at the receipt of customs, remitting certain duties, but not 
one 111 be bound, claimed by ‘fair woman or brave man/ I must 
premise, however, that youll be sadly disappointed. It is evident 
from your letter, that the author, and not the man, is the prominent 
idea in your mind. From sympathizing in the vein of my friend’s 
verses and enjoying his graphic descriptions of scenery, you have 
amused yourself by drawing an intellectual portrait, the fidelity 
of which you would have me acknowledge. Now, grieved as I am 
to mar your complacenqr, I shall do no such thing, for the very 
outline of your sketch is unjust to the original. He is not one to be 
so ‘perked up.’ It would be, indeed, a ‘golden sorrow’ to him to 
wear even a laurel crown. He is not one of your one-sided, self- 
absorbed beings who manage to thrust an incidental attribute be- 
tween their manhood and the world. No; he pretends to nothing 
but humanity. He is content to be a man, and you can pay him no 
more equivocal compliment than by betraying any witless con- 
sciousness of his pen-craft, A lance would be quite as native to his 
hand as that little instrument of a tribe ‘whose badge is sufferance.’ 
He hath as cordial a preference for the living tree over the ‘dead 
wood of the deck’ as Elia himself. No lines (not even Moore’s) 
are more to his fancy than the angler’s. The rustling of forest 
leaves is quite as beguiling to him as that of quartos; and the beam- 
ing of a woman’s eye far more winsome than the light of science. 
You have mistaken your man, my good friend. He looks not on 
life through the spectacles of an author, but according to the dic- 
tates of sympathy. His relish for nature, to one accustomed to 
obsem character, gives a key to many other traits. It is a dis- 
position usually found in combination with frankness and a cer- 
tain noble enthusiasm of character. Whoever takes true delight in 
the outward world, and passes not unheeded the picturesque oak- 
clump or the sunny upland— whoever follows, with a glance of 
interest, the spring-bird’s flight, or echoes with plaintive whistle 
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his autumnal note, will generally be found superior to selfish art 
and conventional thraldom. Some recent phrenologist recogniz:ed 
an organ of rural taste. It must be large in Hoffman. Mark the 
pleasant detail with which his sketches of travel abound. Whether 
at the sources of the Hudson, in the far West, on lake or prairie, 
amid woodland or moor, observe how he dwells upon every feature 
and makes you see the verdant knoll and tangled brushwood — 
scent the crushed pine-leaves as you tramp the forest, and hear 
the plash of the startled deer as he gains the water. The beauties 
of the North River have found no more ardent chronicler, and a 
more cheerful loiterer never dreamed upon its banks. Were he 
monarch of the Empire state, like the Goth of old, he would 
choose a last resting-place in the bed of that noble stream. I con- 
fess it is delightful to me to find an American capable of genuine 
local attachment. The author of “Greyslaer” was evidently in- 
spired by the scene of his story; and the same Knickerbocker in- 
stinct doubtless led him, during the past winter, to rescue, in an 
able lecture, the memory of Jacob Leisler — one of New York’s 
bravest and most calumniated patriots — from unmerited forget- 
fulness. It is this sympathy for native subjects which rendered “A 
Winter in the Far West” and “Wild Scenes in tbTe Forest and 
Prairie” so acceptable in England. They not only give true 
pictures, but are, for the most part, written con amove. Many of 
the peculiarities of our landscape and border life are mirrored with 
remarkable fidelity in their pages. It is always charming to be 
with an earnest companion — one whose heart is in his work. This 
is the true secret of successful authorship. Without it there can 
be no glow or life-like touches; and, for one, give me Charles 
Lamb to muse with over old English authors and actors — Bryant 
as an interpreter in the meditative air of twilight, when the ‘Eve- 
ning Wind’ arises, and the lone Waterfowl’ skims along the hori- 
zon — ^Byron and Rogers for cicerones in Italy; but, to cheer my 
way and guide my eye in a morning walk by my native groves 
and streamlets, I ask no more genial comrade than Hoffman. 

I have read no more illuminating account of the char- 
acter of that author than this anonymous writer gives. 
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NATIONALISM AND POETRY 

In 1843 Hoffman had become a corresponding member 
of the New York Historical Society and was soon dis- 
playing the enthusiasm which might be expected of one so 
proud of his New York ancestry. At the public meeting 
of December 5, 1843, he read a paper on “The Character 
of the People of Early New York.” It was brief, but by 
definite illustration and example emphasized the inde- 
pendent character of the early New Yorkers. It discussed 
their relations with the Indians, their attitude toward 
slavery, their politics and their domestic life, and finally 
contrasted past with present New York. The early in- 
habitants, says Hoffman, “seem to me to have been full 
as respectable in their day, on the score of character, as 
we claim to be in ours, on the score of mere intellectual- 
ity.” ^ Hoffman was a New Yorker of New Yorkers in 
spite of his travels. He loved his state and his city as 
much as his horse and his gun, and he was always eager 
to see that his state received any honor due it; and John 
W. Francis justly emphasized Hoffman’s indignation ^ 
because the renown of New York’s early leaders depended 
so entirely upon the records made by New England his- 
torians.® 

1 New York Historical Society, Proceedings for 1843, pp. 95-106, The 
quotation is found on p 106 

2 John W. Francis, Old New York, 1858, p. 7, 

3 Hoffman in his address before the Saint Nicholas Society of New 
York, on December 6, 1847, said, in speaking of Jacob Leisler and 
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At this time Jared Sparks was working on a second 
edition of his Amencan Biography, and there can be but 
little doubt that this address by Hoffman led Sparks to 
ask him to write the life of Jacob Leisler for the edition 
which appeared the next year.* With commendable dis- 
crimination, Hoffman, because of lack of important 
biographical data, confines himself to “The Administra- 
tion of Jacob Leisler” and makes no pretense of supplying 
a complete life. Suggesting the theme he developed four 
years later, in The Pioneers of New York, he showed 
that the spirit of liberty demonstrated by Leisler could 
be associated with neither the early influence of the 
“Pilgrim Spirit” of Massachusetts nor the love of liberty 
of the “cavaliers” of the South; there was, he charged, 
too great a tendency to make “every ray of our political 
light emanate, in the first instance, from Plymouth Rock 
and Bunker Hill.” 

No doubt Hoffman’s enthusiasm for his subject was 
partly inspired by the fact that he himself was a descend- 
ant of Leisler, but it is not clear that he allowed his 
loyalty to distort the facts. He pictured Leisler as a true 
lover of freedom on two occasions before the event 
which brought about his death. On the first of these occa- 
sions Leisler is shown as preferring imprisonment to bail 
when he and some friends are unjustly accused by Gover- 


Jacob Milbourne, “Strange, most strange is it, that the story of these 
memorable worthies of New-York, so wholly, so peculiarly her own, 
should come up on the page of two leading New England historians, to 
prove that they are not worth remembering, or if worth remembering, 
that they acted under a Puritanic influence ” The Pioneers of Nenv 
York, 1848, p 52. The two historians are Hutchinson and Bancroft. 

4. Herbert B. Adams, The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks, 1893, 
VoL II, p, 206. 
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nor Andros. On the second he purchases the freedom of a 
family of French Huguenots landed poverty-stricken on 
Manhattan Island and about to be sold into slavery to 
pay their ship charges With numerous references to the 
authority of books and manuscripts, Hoffman then relates 
the whole development of the crisis which brought about 
the signing of Leisler’s and Milbourne’s death warrants 
by the drunken Governor Sloughter. The reader is likely 
to gam the impression from this straightforward and 
effective account that Hoffman’s purpose has not been so 
much to exonerate Leisler as to arrive at the truth on a 
point which has been obscure not only to the general 
public but even to historians. 

Hoffman’s participation in the activities of the histori- 
cal society involved him a little later in somewhat less 
dignified proceedings. On March 4, 1845, the society 
appointed him, with Henry R. Schoolcraft and David 
Dudley Field, a member of a committee on the selection 
of a national name. It would have been difficult to find 
three men better fitted to compose such a committee. 
Schoolcraft, a native New Yorker, had spent the last 
twenty years in studying the Indians. He had traveled 
throughout the country and was well known both at home 
and abroad through his book. He had just completed his 
report on Indian antiquities to the Royal Society of Den- 
mark, of which he was an honorary member. He had also 
published some verse, none too creditable. Field was a 
well-known and respected attorney of New York, who 
was already at work on his New York Code, later 
adopted with necessary local changes by twenty-three 
states and territories. He had traveled abroad, and upon 
his return had written Sketches over the Sea. With Hoff- 
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man as the third member, the committee might have 
seemed quite capable of wrestling with the weighty mat- 
ter entrusted to its care. 

At all events the committee reported on March 31, 
1845, and immediately the country was aroused. They 
maintained that the selection of a new name was impera- 
tive from both a poetical and political standpoint, there 
being two Americas and several countries in the Americas 
which bore the same name as the United States. And then 
there was difficulty in one’s calling himself a “United 
Stateser.” For this country they suggested the name 
Allegania (pronounced Algania) as coming from the 
“grandest and most useful natural features common to 
the whole country and as restoring to the country one 
of the primordial titles of the abori^nes.” They asked 
the cooperation of societies, teachers and authors in 
creating a public opinion which should bring about an 
appeal to Congress for the change of name to the Re- 
public of Allegania.^ The report of the committee was 
generally agreed upon as more than acceptable. The 
poets particularly liked it. Those who had traveled and 
found difficulty in expressing the name of the country 
in which they lived, were likewise enthusiastic in behalf 
of the report. The Massachusetts Historical Society ap- 
pointed a like committee with John Quincy Adams as 
chairman,^ but no definite action resulted. The press took 
up the argument both for and against the proposed name. 

The Evening Gazette, after devoting two and a half 
columns on the front page to the discussion of this report 

5. Proceedings of Ne^ York Historical Society, 1S4S, pp. 115-34* 

6 The Evening Gazette, May 7, 1S45, p, a, col i. 
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on April 2, continued the next day its arguments against 
any change. It refuted the statement of the Committee 
that the Allegheny Mountains were the center of the 
United States, asserting that the annexation of Texas had 
moved the Western frontier. This paper put forward 
facetiously the “name suggested by Samuel L. Mitchell, 
M.D., LL.D., M.C., A.S.S., etc., etc., ‘Fredonia,’ or 
‘Freedon,’ ’’ and to prove the poetic value of this name 
the writer offered some couplets : 

The woods and plains of famed Ansonia 
Are far surpassed in fair Fredonia; 

or 

So wise an act could ne’er be done 
In any land but this of Fredon ; 

or 

No land so good as Fredon 
To scatter grain and seed on; 

or 

The graceful nymphs of Fredon 
Surpass all Belles we read on. 

On the other hand The Boston Journal, as quoted in 
The Evening Gazette, supported the idea of a national 
name but was not sure that “Alleghania” was the best 
one to be found : 

We need a name which will convey a meaning when mentioned 
m the hearing of foreigners, and not require a column of round- 
about-explanation. . . . Now “Yankee Doodle” is a very good 
distinctive apj^llation. It ronveys a meaning. The New York 
Historical Society are in favor of Alleghania — and a portion of the 
press have taken up the cudgels in their behalf. Well, we are not 
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particular. Let it be Alleghania or Yankee Doodle — but let us 

have a National NameJ 

The New-York Evening Post^ published a sonnet by 
Henry T. Tuckerman which had already appeared in 
The Democratic Review: 

ALLEGHANIA 

Worthy the patriot’s thought and poet’s lyre, 

This second baptism of our native earth, 

To consecrate anew her manhood’s fire, 

By a true watchword all of mountain-birth ,* 

For to the hills has Freedom ever dung, 

And their proud name should designate the free; 

That when its echoes through the land are rung, 

Her children’s breasts may warm to liberty! 

My country! In the van of nations thou 
Art call’d to raise Truth’s lonely banner high; 

’Tis fit a noble title grace thy brow, 

Bom of thy race, beneath thy matchless sky, 

And Alps and Appenines resign their fame, 

When thrills the world’s deep heart with Alleghania’s name ! 

David Dudley Field made a public reply to those who 
had attacked the committee.^ 

For two months the battle was waged, with such men 
as Van Buren, Chancellor Kent, and Harmanus Bleecker 
against the change, and Irving and others supporting it. 
Finally the climax came at the meeting of the New York 
Historical Society, as reported so vividly in The Evening 
Gazette of May 14. The President found it difficult to 

7. The Evening Gazette, April ii, 1S45, p. 2, col. 4. 

8. April 30, 1845, p 2, col. 2; this sonnet also appears in The Evening 
Gazette of May 1, 1845. 

9. The Nev^York Evening Tost, May i, 1845, p, 2, col. 4. 
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keep order. After a great deal of confusiorij Hoffman 
arose and declared, on behalf of the committee, that 

they never dreamed of changing the Political name of ‘‘the United 
States of America.” That, for himself, as a member of that Com- 
mittee, he could not sit there and hear the real object of that 
report so misrepresented. . . . The committee aimed only at call- 
ing attention of the Society to a deficiency in nomenclature which 
IS every day felt. . . . They had reported the ‘Land of Alleghan,’ 
or ‘AUeghama,' as a phrase to be used only for our country gen- 
erally, as the term ‘New England’ is now used to designate a 
portion of that country, (etc., etc.) 

‘‘But the Pickwickian zeal of General Tallmadge, . . 
the writer of the same account continues, “bore down all 
before it, . . . In fact, we thought at one time the com- 
mittee would hardly escape without impeachment from 
these indignant United Statesrs.” 

Thus the work of the committee had gone for nothing 
but empty discussion. The idea of a national name had 
been discarded, and travelers in foreign countries still find 
difficulty in designating their native land. The effect on 
Hoffman seems to have been negligible, and probably he 
decided to close the whole subject with a poem of two- 
thirds of a column in The Evening Gazette of May 17. 
Only the opening and closing lines are of interest : 

The Alleghanian Ambuscade 

[Sprung in the N. Y. Historical Society, May 13, 1845.] 

, .... 

They’ll have no expletive, no alias they, 

But while they strangle “Allegania,” 

They fight for “Saxendom,” in blindness some, 

And some more shrewd for Carlysle’s “Yankeedom”; 
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Leaving the name at which The Globe grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 

But now the Monks retire to pray, 

And singj “God save America!” 

And if more of the word than the spirit be there, 

John Jones shield the country from song and from prayer! 
For ''American arms” they^re invoking a blessing, 

Which may only procure us a Mexican dressing/^ 

Meantime, during his years m the Custom House, 
Hoffman had been contributing to various magazines. 
Grahands Magazine especially took pride in naming him, 
from 1842 to 1848, as a contributor along with Bryant, 
Cooper, Dana, Paulding, Longfellow, Neal, and LowelL 
Even though he apparently wrote nothing for that maga- 
zine after 1845, he continued for three years to be an- 
nounced as one of the principal contributors. 

The work at the Customs House had not broken his 
contact with his literary acquaintances; on the other hand 
it had given him some leisure and so had made it possible 
for him to keep his name before the public in a literary 
way. Accordingly, when a new paper appeared on March 
3, 1845, it strange that Hoffman should have 

been included on its editorial staff. This new paper was 
The Evening Gazette^ which introduced itself by empha- 
sizing its impersonality and love for truth : 

A new candidate presents itself m the ranks of Journalism, 
under the name of “The Evening Gazette.” It is humble in its 
pretensions and m its price, but high in its aims, and — is it pre- 
sumptions to say? — in its hopes. It will be impersonal, but not 

10 Meaning the members of the Committee 

II. A clever reference to the fact that ‘‘American” refers to Mexico 
as well as to the United States. 
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irresponsible — its impersonality arising not from any wish to 
avoid scrutiny, but from the conviction that the names of its 
Editors and Proprietors could add no force to Truth, and should 
not endorse Falsehood. It is the undertaking of young, working and 
hopeful men, who mean to make the paper worth the price that is 
asked for it, if diligence, varied endeavor, and honest purposes 
can effect that result. . . . “The Evening Gazette” will be pub- 
lished at no. 47 William, near Wall-street.’-^ 

It was in this paper that Hoffman’s “Monterey” first 
appeared, on November 13, 1846. This poem, “which 
enjoyed the distinction of being admired by the ‘Iron 
Duke,’ ” was widely known and praised throughout 
this country. Like most of Hoffman’s poetry, it appeared 
without any signature, but of course its popularity soon 
caused its author to be discovered. 

At no time does the paper print the name of Hoffman 
as an editor, but his connection is established through let- 
ters to Griswold,^* in one of which Hoffman states that 
he wished to copy an article of Griswold’s in the Gazette, 
but finding it was one of a series, did not do it. In another 
letter, Hoffman says that he is sending a copy of the 
Gazette to Griswold so that he will find his opinion of 
Scott as given in a review written by him. This review 
appears in The Evening Gazette of June 9, 1845. Several 
poems and articles in this paper bear Hoffman’s initials, 
but that fact alone would not establish any definite con- 
nection. The paper was exceptionally fortunate in its 
early success and soon began the publication of a semi- 
weekly, in a ddition to its daily issue. The issue of June 

12 This was the residence of Charles Fenno Hoffman at this time 
as given in The New-York City Directory for 1846 and 184^, p 191. 

13 J G. Wilson, Bryant, and His Friends, 1886, p 409. 

14 W- M. Griswold, op. du, pages 154 and 189. 
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7, 1845, gives a prospectus of this semi-weekly, signed 
by William G. King, asserting that 

The paper will remain, as heretofore, under the editonal charge 
of the undersigned, with the assistance of the experienced pen, to 
whose efforts the Gazette is already greatly indebted for the favor 
With which It has been received by the public. 

This reference to “the experienced pen” is no doubt 
to Hoffman. A statement of June 9 would seem to confirm 
this theory: 

We hasten to correct a misapprehension which, as we learn, has 
been occasioned by the following paragraph in our annunciation of 
the Semi-Weekly Gazette: 

‘‘The Gazette will remain, as heretofore, under the editorial 
charge of the undersigned, with the assistance of the experienced 
pen to whose efforts the Gazette is already greatly indebted for 
the favor,” etc. etc. 

The passage m italics has been taken to refer to the Editor of the 
late New York American. This is altogether an error. That 
gentleman^s arrangement with the Courier & Enquirer makes it 
alike his duty and his interest to devote himself exclusively to that 
paper, and we need not say to those who know him, that he is not 
likely to fall short in such an engagement. It is not very probable 
that anything in the existence, or conduct of our humble sheet, can 
effect the prospects of our triumphant morning contemporary. 
Nevertheless, this explanation is due to it. We have also the further 
motive for making it, that we are not willing to see diverted from 
its true object the compliment we meant to pay, as our readers 
will feel it to be well deserved, to the valued contributor to whom 
we did allude, and whom we trust hereafter to announce as 
permanently connected with the Gazette. 

The fact that Hoffman’s essay, “The Inconvenience of 
Being Invisible,” was printed in the issue of March 7, 
1845, would seem to indicate that his connection with the 
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Gazette dated from its inception. Then there are the 
“Sketches of the Local History of New York,” dealing 
with the Stamp Act Insurrection of 1765, which may pos- 
sibly have been written by Hoffman, but which are not 
signed.^® There are numerous unsigned poems, but it is 
impossible to identify these as Hoffman’s, even though 
the titles suggest themes in which he was interested. He 
does, however, sign a few articles ; for example, one from 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine for November, 1845, on 
“The Poetry of Trade or Sunbeams from Cucumbers,” 
which appears in the two issues of November i and 3. 

Late in the year 1845 Hoffman received what promised 
to be a very attractive appointment. H. W. Hewet con- 
ceived the idea of issuing an expensive, highly illustrated 
weekly newspaper, called Hewet’s Excelsior and New 
York Illustrated Times, and asked Hoffman to assume 
its editorship. Hoffman accepted and at once set about to 
secure contributors. Although the first number is dated 
January i, 1846, it appeared ahead of time, for its first 
issue was noticed in The Evening Gazette of December 
24 ; its early publication was evidently a business move to 
make the most of the Christmas trade. The magazine 
contained in its sixteen pages fiction, poetry, music, re- 
views, and a section on drama. Contributions to the first 
number included a sonnet by Henry T. Tuckerman; “The 
Captive,” by James Russell Lowell; “The Ruined Mill,” 
by Mrs. Emma C. Embury; “The Women of the May- 
flower,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith; a song with 
music score, “Encompass’d in an Angel’s Frame,” with 

15. The only reason for attributing these to Hoffman is that he was 
especially interested in New York history and that he was certainly con- 
tributiiig to the paper about this time. 
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words by General Burgoyne; and ‘‘Vondel: A Tale of 
Old Manhattan/’ by the editor. The Evening Gazette 
of December 24 praised both the appearance and qual- 
ity of the Excelstor: 

The Excelsior, the most superb of all illustrated weeklies is at 
last upon our table ; and in spite of the height of our expectations 
we are more than satisfied. It is beautiful and desirable in every 
way. The stirring and graphic pen of its editor — which our readers 
must with us, sadly miss in the Gazette, — furnishes, beside editorial 
and critical matter, a new tale which promises much even for 
him; and his extensive literary connections have been laid under 
contribution for articles upon every subject which could be fitly 
introduced into such a work. 

The illustrations are many, finished and spirited, doing the high- 
est credit to both artist and engraver; and these with the beau- 
tiful t5npography, fine paper and appropriate shape of the Excelsior, 
make it the most taking as well as the most splendid pictorial 
paper in the country. We have authority for saying that the next 
number will be still finer. 

The first installment of “Vondel” gave fair promise of 
success for, having its setting in the Manhattan of the 
i68o’s, it offered Hoffman the opportunity of calling upon 
his knowledge of pioneer life. Unfortunately Hewefs 
Excelsior met the ill fate of numerous periodicals of the 
day, and Hoffman’s “Vondel” was probably never fin- 
ished. Hewet, because of financial reverses, was forced in 
February to announce that he had been compelled to 
suspend the publication of the magazine.^® The comment 
on “Excelsior No. 3,” however, in The Evening Ga- 
zette , shows that Hoffman’s tale was being well rc- 

16. The Evening Gazette, February 23, 1846, p. 2, col. i. 

17. January 29, 1846, p, 2, col. i. 
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ceived.^® After commenting favorably upon the illustra- 
tions, the Gazette said, 

But the feature which most attracts us in the Excelsior, and par-* 
ticularly m this number, is the marked character and high tone of 
the articles. . . . There is racmess, freshness, meaning m all of 
them. . . • 

The article on American Authorship, and the Tale by the 
Editor, the Poem so full of truthful ideality, by Tuckerman . . . 
will bear us out in what we have said. 

Hoffman’s editorial ambitions had again met with de- 
feat and he evidently returned to his post on the Gazette. 
When The Evening Gazette was consolidated with The 
Times on March 2, 1846, under the title of The Gazette 

Times, Hoffman continued his connection. 

But while working on the Gazette and Hewefs Ex- 
celsior, he had been collecting some of the shorter love 
poems which had seen the light in various newspapers 
and magazines during the previous fifteen years. Some of 
these had appeared m Griswold’s The Poets and Poetry 
of America and others m The Vigil of Faith and The 
Echo, but a number of them were not to be found in 
either of these collections. Hoffman conceived the idea of 
making an anthology of thirty of these sonnets and love 

18. I have been able to discover only Volume I, Number I, of Hewefs 
Excelsior, 

19. The fourth edition of The Figil of Faith and other Poems appeared 
in 1845 In a letter to Griswold, March 6, 1845 (Boston Public Library) 
Hoffman compared the “Vigil” to Goldsmith’s “Tiaveler” “Goldsmith’s 
‘Traveller’ it is said in its six first editions was altered every time by the 
author ‘The VigiF may be said to resemble it in one point at least — that 
of the writer’s frequent emendations” (See p 256 below.) On April 8 of 
the same year Tuckerman wrote to Griswold saying “I hope you are 
going on with the new edition for C F. H Otherwise he will be much 
disappointed. I suppose his revised ‘VigiP has reached you. The notes 
greatly improve it” (MS, in Boston Public Library.) 
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poems for the thirty days of the month, each poem repre- 
senting a day and showing some change of attitude on the 
part of the lovers. Some of these pieces had been printed 
in the New-York American and others in Graham^ s 
Magazine. 

The one for the i8th day of the month had appeared 
in Graham^ s for April, 1844,^^ with music score, the 
music being composed by Giorgio Romani. The volume, 
entitled Lovers Calendar ^ Lays of the Hudson^ and other 
Poems, was published by D. Appleton and Company late 
in 1847 in time for the Christmas trade. 

The book was received with mild favor by the press, 
but In spite of the title piece, it failed to call forth the 
enthusiastic response that had been so evident at the 
appearance of Greyslaer. Hoffman’s reputation, it is clear, 
did not gain a great deal, in spite of such praise as was 
given by The Southern Literary Messenger: 

. . . Poems they are, though blushing under the modest title 
of “Songs.” Poetry, because they disclose their parentage from 
that faithful, earnest, truly-conservative spirit. . . . The poet, 
chanting his vesper-song to the memor}^ of high-souled men and 
vanished years, is here. What thrilling pleasure does he enjoy when 
thus gazing on the face of Nature m her loveliest, wildest moods! 
. . . Here life has seen its pure imaginings more than realized, 
and the poet becomes somewhat alive to the promptings of that 
spirit which blends both nature and truth in its clearest manifesta- 
tions, with religious energy and the love of his country and 
kind. . . . 

He has mirrored the high traits of character and native noble- 
ness of spirit which marked our aborigines, and has given voice 
to his inner promptings of reverence for the nature so triumphant 
even in its degradation, a nature whose more prominent character- 

20 Vol XXIV, pp. 188-89. 
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istics are but invigorated even by the min of her chosen chil- 
dren. . . . 

But it is The Vigil of Faith, a legend of the Adirondach [sic] 
mountains” that affords the best scope for our appreciation of these 
poems. It is pure, simple in conception, and energetic in tone — 
taken altogether the most polished and elegant of Mr. Hoffman’s 
poems, it yields to none of our best productions, either in imagery 
or correctness of rhythm.^^ 

The Literary World, now under Hoffman’s editorship, 
wisely refused any comments of its own, but copied, about 
two weeks before the appearance of the article in The 
Southern Literary Messenger, some friendly comment 
from The Churchman for January: 

Mr. Hoffman is confessedly the first lyrical writer we have, and 
although pre-eminently successful in themes of sentiment and 
gallantry, is almost equally at home in the woods and on the waves, 
with the Indian or hunter, at the social board or alone in the forest. 

. . . With the exception of Mr. Bryant, Hoffman is the only 
poetic editor we can, at present, call to mind. Since the days when 
Campbell edited the New Monthly, and Dana, before him, The 
North American Review, poetry and criticism have not often 
gone hand in hand together; fancy and critical judgment have 
not been met in union. In his hands the Literary World has 
acquired a keen and manly advocate of New York history and 
biography, with a strong leaning towards American history in 
general, and a faithful interpreter of Indian character and habits, 
mytholc^, and manners. 

Than this tasteful little volume, there could hardly be a more 
appropriate gift at the present season; and especially here, in New 
York, where the author is universally known, admired, and be- 
loved.^® 

The collection of poems deserves comment. It seems 
to be the volume of Hoffman’s verse that stands most 

21. VoL XIV, pp. 99 and lOi: (February, 1S48). 

22. VoL 11 , p, 593 (January 15, 1848). 
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prominently for the poet at the present time.^® The Vigil 
of Faith had appeared in 1842, but several poems written 
subsequent to that edition were included in this last vol- 
ume. Hoffman’s strength as a poet lay in his love of, and 
devotion to, nature. 

“The Vigil of Faith” is a story of Indian revenge 
which could not have been written by one who had not 
the spirit of adventure and perhaps some insight into the 
nature of the Indian. The scene is laid among the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, where the hero of the poem, Kachesco, 
befriends the poet and tells him over the evening camp- 
fire the story of his love. Kachesco had loved in youth a 
beautiful maiden to whom he finally became betrothed 
just before he departed on a long hunting trip. While on 
this trip he was wounded and sent word to his sweetheart 
by one of his companions. He proved false and instead of 
giving the message tried to woo the girl for himself. At 
length, the wounded Kachesco returned home and was 
informed of the treachery practiced upon him. On the 
wedding morning as the bride was being brought to the 
marriage altar, the false friend sprang forth and stabbed 
her. Kachesco took the right of an avenger and cut off 
the brave’s forelock, but did not kill him. Thenceforth 
Kachesco’s one aim in life was to keep his rival living so 
that he might not continue his courtship of the girl in the 
spirit land. He did not inflict the death penalty on this 
murderer because he obeyed the words of his sweetheart 
as spoken to him in a vision : 

23. At public auction in 1922 it brought $8.50, which is more than any 
other of Hoffmanns works sold at auction has brought {American Baok 
Prices Current, 1923, Vol. XXIX, p. 406.) 
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If yet thou wilt not with me go, 

Keep him — Oh keep but him away. 

The treacherous friend sought death at the hands of 
Kachesco, who, however, always remained true to the task 
and, having established his supremacy over the wretch by 
means of mesmerism, preyed upon him so unrelentingly 
that he degenerated into a broken-spirited thrall. 

This story is told with directness and yet with a spirit 
of tenderness possible only to one who could appreciate 
the power of love and suffering, of devotion and con- 
stancy, qualities too frequently ignored by those dealing 
with Indian themes. Hoffman closed his poem with the 
Indian’s creed of another life and a vision of the “blissful 
Islands of the West,” where the Indian “knows” his 
sweetheart is watching to see her lover’s boat approach 
the spirit land. 

Descriptive pieces such as “To the Hudson River,” 
“Moonlight on the Hudson,” and “The Streamlet” are 
full of elegant pictures; and his “Forest Musings” ex- 
presses his pleasure at viewing a birchen bark or a pine 
tree, or hearing the “joyous yet tender” song of the 
bobolink. There is no overcoloring, and little sentimen- 
tality, but rather a delicacy and gallantry of sentiment. 
But it is true that his picture of the Indian is One-sided, 
since he emphasizes only the noble traits of his characters. 
And it is clear that he cannot be regarded as having made 
any notable contribution to our knowledge of Indian 
m3rthology. 

“Sparkling and Bright,” “Rosalie Clare,” and “The 
Boat Song” were very popular during Hoffman’s life- 
time, and deservedly so. “Sparkling and Bright” with its 
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carefree air and reckless gayety was especially appealing 
to fun-loving college boys. There is a marked similarity, 
however, between these poems and those of Wallerj^ 
Moore and Byron. *‘To a Waxen Rose/’ beginning ‘‘Go, 
mocking flower,” is admittedly a parody on Waller’s 
“Go, Lovely Rose.” “The Morning Hymn,” beginning 
“Let there be light,” seems quite similar to Byron’s “God 
said let there be light.” “Room, Boys, Room” has much 
the same tone of sentiment as Morris’s “Over the Moun- 
tains,” and several of the poems in “Love’s Calendar” 
are after the manner of other poets. But here the simi- 
larity ends; it is one thing to be of the school of Tom 
Moore, for example, and quite another to be a copyist 
of Tom Moore. Hoffman was certainly not the latter. He 
was generally considered to be one of the best song 
writers of his time, and yet It must be admitted that his 
songs lack the feeling of warmth and generosity so char- 
acteristic of his poems on nature and Indian themes. 

Upon the publication of the edition of Hoffman’s 
poems in 1873, Bryant expressed to the editor, Mr. Ed- 
ward Fenno Hoffman of Philadelphia, his appreciation 
of Hoffman’s poetry as a “moral and intellectual image” 
of the author: 

I congratulate you on the completion of the task which you have 
undertaken of collecting the poetical productions of your uncle, 
Charles Fenno Hoffman, whom, while he lived in New York, I 
was proud to reckon among my friends, and whose kindly and 
generous temper and genial manners won the attachment of all 
who knew him. His poems bear the impress of his noble character. 
They are the thoughts of a man of eminent poetic sensibilities, 
who delights to sing of whatever moves the human heart — ^the 
domestic affections, patriotic reminiscences, the traditions of an- 
cient loves and wars, and the ties of nature and friendship. These 
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thoughts are expressed in musical versification with the embellish- 
ments of a ready fancy. The friends of your uncle have reason to 
thank you for presenting them in this manner the moral and in- 
tellectual image of him whom they have had such reason to 
esteem.^^ 

On the publication of this collection there appeared a 
favorable notice in The Saturday Review (London) : 

A man must have both manliness and the insight of tenderness if 
he IS to penetrate, as these have done [speaking of Hoffman and 
Cooper] , the secrets of the Indian nature, and appreciate the power 
of loving and suffering, of devotion and self-devotion, which is 
often disguised under stolid pride or disfigured by savage ferocity.^® 

While Hoffman had been engaged in collecting his 
love poems and “Lays of the Hudson,’’ he had also been 
editing The Literary Worlds which had been established 
by E. A. Duyckinck, February 6, 1847. Duyckinck sev- 
ered his connection with the appearance of the thirteenth 
issue on May i, 1847,^® and Hoffman took charge with 

24. Letter in preface of The Poems of Charles Fenm Hoffman, CoU 
lecied and Edited by his Nephew, Edward Fenno Hoffman, 1873, PF- 

lO-II. 

25. The Saturday Review, VoL 37, p 536 (April 25, 1874). 

26. The seventeenth number of The Literary World (Vol. I, p. 399, 
May 29, 1847) says, concerning Duyckinck’s withdrawal as editor: 
“The attention of the proprietors of this journal has been called to a 
statement in several papers, to the effect that the retirement of Mr. 
Duyckink from the editorial department of ‘The Literary World, ^ was 
induced by an unjustifiable attempt on their part to interfere with the 
independent expression of his literary opinions in these columns The 
distance from New York where the journals are published containing 
this charge, is presumptive evidence that it grew out of erroneous in- 
formation They therefore deem it merely necessary to deny the charge 
as wholly unfounded in truth, and refer to the late editor to verify this 
denial,” The New York Evening Post (May 29, 1847, p. a, coL 2) copies 
the above from the seventeenth number of The Literary World. 

Brownson's Quarterly Review (N. S, VoL I, p. 385, July, 1847), says; 
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the issue of May 8 and conducted the magazine for 
seventeen months with his usual skill. The New-York 
Evening Post greeted Hoffman’s accession to the editor- 
ship thus: 

C. F. Hoffman is announced as the future editor of The Literary 
World. Mr. Hoffman is so well known to the public as a writer 
that we scarcely need say that we are sure that the work in his 
hands will be conducted with taste and abiiity.^^ 

During this year and a half The Literary World pros- 
pered. Shortly after Hoffman became editor, The Ga- 
zette Times of July 31 proclaimed the success of 
this venture, and attributed it to Hoffman’s efforts.^® 
The articles are indeed generally of a very high excel- 
lence; and Hoffman’s essays and reviews seem to be 
more numerous than in any of the other publications he 
had edited. 

In addition to his editorial responsibilities, Hoffman 
was as usual busy with all the multifarious duties that 

“We perceive, by the announcement m the fifteenth number, that the 
journal has passed into the hands of a new editor, Mr. Charles F. Hoff- 
man, of New York ” The Literary World, however, carries this announce- 
ment in the fourteenth as well as in the fifteenth number. The Remem 
continues. “We know little ourselves of Mr. Hoffman, having never 
to our knowledge read any of his writings, his works not coming par- 
ticularly within our department, but he holds a very respectable rank 
among our popular authors, and we hear him spoken of as a man of 
ability, learning, and fine literary taste. We have no reason to suppose 
the journal will not gain rather than lose in spirit, interest, and use- 
fulness by its change of editors, although Mr. Hoffmanns predecessor was 
an editor whose place is not easily made good ” 

27. May 6, 1847, p, 2, col. i. 

28. On July 12, 1847, Henry T. Tuckerman said in a letter to Gris- 
wold, “Hoffman is well and still in the Gazette,” (Manuscript in Boston 
Public Tibrary.) He was probably profiting by his previous experience 
with Eewefs Excelsior and holding his position with the Gazette until 
the success of The Literary World seemed less problematical. 
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Mayflower in 1620. Admitting that the Puritans more 
eagerly fostered learning and literature than did the 
Dutch, he shows that New^ York, then as now, turned 
her attention to commerce and business, and allowed re- 
ligious and civil rights and privileges so far beyond those 
of New England that many fled from New England to 
New Netherland for the sake of liberty.®^ Hoffman 
says: 

It was a brave spirit, that of old Puritanism, and I yield to none 
m honoring its undaunted antagonism to older forms of despotism 
over the rights of conscience — but it was not less a despotism ? It 
was an adventurous spirit, that of old Puritanism, and I honor it 
not less for its self-martyrdom of exile, than for its unflinching 
grapple with the dogmas of its enemies. But I will not recognize 
its ferocious intolerance in forcing its own dogmas upon Quakers 
and Anabaptists in this land, as proving that it offered a true 
priesthood for the altars of freedom! I will not recognize that its 
blind uses of power have proved aught to the world in THE 
SCIENCE OF LIBERTY — aught save the mental vigor and 
conscientious hardihood of its stern asserters of narrow doctrine.^^ 

By definite example and reference to works of such men 
as Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan, John Romeyn Brod- 
head, Gouverneur Morris, George Bancroft, Cadwalla- 
der Colden and Henry R. Schoolcraft, Hoffman deals 
with the subject in a clear and logical manner, and final- 
ly in a forceful peroration makes an appeal to the *‘Bro- 
thers of Saint Nicholas” to remember that the ‘lifting 

30 '‘The historian De Laet says, in speaking of this period of the 
history of New Netherland, ‘nurabeis, nay, whole towns, to escape from 
the insupportable government of New England, removed to New Nether- 
land to enjoy that liberty denied them by their own countrymen ’ ” 
(P. 26 ) 

31. The Pioneers of New York, 1848, p. 36- 
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eagle of New York . . * which still bears ^ Excelsior^ in 
his beak, was fledged on his own soil — ^he never began his 
soarings from Plymouth Rock/’ Hoffman, like James 
Femmore Cooper and Edgar Allan Poe, affords indubi- 
table evidence that the revolt against New England so 
prominent m our own day had already begun.^^ 

It IS perhaps a not insignificant glimpse of the times 
that one obtains through the Commercial Advertiser's 
account of the arrival of the guests in costume and of the 
“excellent band” which “was in attendance”: 

Charles T. [sic] Hoffman, Esq. delivered the annual address to 
this society last evening, at the Tabernacle, before a numerous and 
gratified audience. Chief Justice Jones presided. Ancient Dutch 
costume was m vogue for the hour, and produced a striking con- 
trast with the more modern, perhaps not more comfortable or con- 
venient attire. Mr. Hoffman’s address was received with much 
applause. He gave a graphic history of olden times, and in a 
pleasant vein commented upon some of the more characteristic 
events attending the settlement of the colony. An excellent band 
was in attendance. The society celebrate their annual dinner on 
Monday evening.^® 

On October 7, 1848, after having had no connection 
with The Literary W arid for over seventeen months, 
E. A. Duyckinck returned with his brother, G. L. Duyc- 
kinck, and the two assumed the editorial responsibilities* 
In announcing the change in the management, the 

$2, When this address was reprinted by the Saint Nicholas Society in 
1912, Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, in presenting a copy to Robert H. Kelby for 
the New York Historical Society, gave it as his opinion that “what Mr. 
Hofean said about history being written in, by and for New England, 
IS just as true today as it was two generations a.goJ* (Letter, dated April 
15, 1912, appended to title page of 1912 reprint in New York Historical 
Society Library ) 

33. December 3, 1847, p. 2, col. 3. 
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Duyckincks were careful to let it be known that Hoffman 
had promised to contribute to the end of the year. Hoff- 
man did contribute throughout those three months, pro- 
ducing a lengthy essay every week. Several articles by 
him under the general heading of “Sketches of Society” 
appeared after his resignation had been announced. 
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LAST DAYS 

Hoftman’s achievement in fiction, essays, and journal- 
ism about the years 1839-40, had proved that he 
was able to carry on several projects at the same time. 
This was equally true of the period of 1847-48, for while 
he was editing The Literary World and collecting the 
poems for “Love’s Calendar,” he was working on an- 
other novel, a historical romance. 

But the Red Spur of the Ramapo^ as this new story 
was to have been called, was never printed. Its appear- 
ance was vainly awaited by the public that had so thor- 
oughly enjoyed Greyslaer. Holden^ s Dollar Magazine ^ 
of December, 1848, records that “among literary an- 
nouncements of the month we find a notice of a new 
novel by Hoffman, the author of Greyslaer/^ The Boston 
Evening Transcript in an article entitled “Mishaps of 
Authors,” copied from The Hartford Courantj tells 
this story of its non-appearance: 

Two or three years ago, as we learn from the indefatigable 
Holden, the announcement was made in the literary world, that a 
new historical romance from the pen of C. F. Hoftman, would 
soon appear, to be entitled ‘'Red Spur of the Rampo.'’ As it never 
has appeared, many hungry expectants for it may not have heard 
of the reason of its being kept back. It may certainly be laid down 
among the mishaps of authors. 

I. Vol n, p. 764. 

x8a 
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Mr. Hoffman had been at work with unusual care for the six 
months previous on his romance, and an eminent book publishing 
firm had contracted with him for the copyright. It had got to the 
ears of the reading public, and expectation was on the qui vive for 
Its appearance. The author, according to his custom, placed the 
manuscnpt sheets m a large portfolio by the side of his writing- 
table to prevent their straying away. Happening one day to take a 
look into his literary safe, he discovered, much to his astonishment 
and trepidation, that there were not more than half a dosen sheets 
of MS in it. His feelings cannot perhaps be even imagined. His 
long labors had come to nought. But his manner of submitting to 
his loss puts him, in that matter, by the side of Newton, in the 
time of his tribulation. 

Mr. Hoffman called to the chamber-maid, who had taken care 
of his room, and said : 

— *‘Mary, have you ever taken any papers from this place?’^ 

— ‘*Sure I have sirT’ replied she, with innocent frankness. 

— ‘Tor what purpose have you taken them, Mary?” said the 
author. 

— “Sure, sir, to kindle the fire and I thought you were very good 
to put them there !” said Mary. 

— “And pray Mary, how long have you been in the habit of taking 
papers out of here?” 

— “AH the winter, sure;” said the innocent Mary, “but I didn’t 
think there was any good to them for they were scribbled all 
over.” 

— “Ah, Mary !” exclaimed the ruined author, “do you know that 
you have done me an irreparable injury?” 

— “A reparable injury!” said Mary, “what’s that? Sure, but I 
am very sorry, sir.” 

— “And so am I,” said the author; but he said nothing more. 
(Hartford Courant) ^ 

The stoic manner in which Hoffman received this news 
from the maid who had burnt the manuscript was char- 


2. January i, 1849, p. 4, coL 2. 
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acteristic of the man, but underneath the outward show 
of composure the disappointment must have been bitter. 
He had doubtless hoped to make this novel his mas- 
terpiece, but now the little that was left of the work, 
made it seem unwise to attempt to complete it. He prob- 
ably realized that if he were to rewrite it, it would lack 
the fire and spirit of a first production. At any rate, 
whatever the reasons may have been, he seems to have 
accepted his loss as final. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that this catastrophe 
was one of the causes of the crisis which was soon to fol- 
low in Hoffman’s life. His work on The Literary World 
was drawing to a close, but yet he felt obliged to write 
a long weekly essay in order to fulfill his contract with 
the Duyckincks. His prospects were now negligible. The 
members of the literary profession were generally paid 
almost nothing. Even men like Bryant and Irving en- 
joyed scarcely enough financial return on their writings 
alone to insure them a high standard of living. Bryant 
had to rely on his newspaper work, and Irving, after 
his return from ambassadorial service in 1848, seriously 
considered reentering the law. 

His disappointment over the fate of the Red Spur of 
the Ramapo, the memory of the accusation of plagiarism 
from Thomas Moore, the resignation from The Literary 
World, the hard work involved in producing a finished 
essay each week for that paper and in preparing at the 
same time occasional lectures,® and the lack of prospects 
for the future, must all have contributed to the sum of 

3 The Pioneers of New York, 1848* was a lecture delivered before 
St Nicholas Society of New York, December 1847. 
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Hoffman’s worries/ His health began to fail and his 
mmd gave way under the excessive strain so that he was 
compelled to place himself under the care of a specialist. 
This he did on January 22, 1849,^ as early as Feb- 
ruary 285 1849, T. Fields expressed his concern 

to Griswold: “How sad is poor Hoffman’s fate* Write 
me the cause, don’t fail, by return of mail.” ® And on 
April 5, 1849, Herman Melville, in something of a 
prophetic tone, wrote to Duyckinck : 

Poor Hoffman. . . . This going mad of a friend or acquaint- 
ance comes straight home to ever^’” man who feels his soul in him, 
which but few men do. For m all of us lodges the same fuel to 
light the same fire. And he who has never felt, momentarily, what 
madness is has but a mouthful of brains. What sort of sensation 
permanent madness is may be very well imagined just as we 
imagine how we felt when we were infants, tho’ w^e can not recall 
it. In both conditions we are irresponsible and riot like gods with- 
out fear of fate — It is the climax of a wild night of revelry when 
the blood has been transmuted into brandy — But if we prate much 
of this, why we shall be illustrating our own proposition. . . . 

Would that a man could do something and then say It is finished 
— not that one thing only, but all others — ^that he has reached his 
uttermost and can never exceed it. But live and push — ^tho’ we put 
one leg forward ten miles is no reason the other must lag behind 
— no, that must again distance the other — and so we go till we 
get cramp and die jj. Melville ^ 

4 William Keese, John Keese, Wit and Litterateur, 1883, p. 43, says 
‘^there were those who said that a woman’s falsehood was the cause of 
the malady,” but there is accessible to me no evidence bearing out this 
belief. 

5. Information from the records of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 4401 
Market Street, Philadelphia, furnished by Mr. E M Green, Superin- 
tendent, to the author, 

6 W M Griswold, of. at., p 250. 

7 Some Personal Letters of Herman Melmlle, ed by Meade Minni- 
gerode, 1922, p. 8. 
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A change for the better followed his treatment and 
The New-York Tribune of April 21, 1849, rejoiced that 
Hoffman was improving and would soon be able to 
resume his place in the literary world: 

c. F. HOFFMAN, whose health had become impaired by too close 
confinement and incessant apphcation to literary labors, being 
threatened with a serious affection of the brain, sometime since 
very judiciously determined to place himself m a position where, 
with sufficient seclusion, entire avoidance of literary pursuits, and 
judicious medical treatment, he was likely most speedily and 
certainly to be restored to his wonted good health. Under these 
circumstances, he very wisely availed himself of the professional 
advice and attention of a physician familiar with the protean forms 
of nervous disease, and distinguished for his success in their 
treatment — Dr. Kirkbride of Pennsylvania, — and we are happy 
m having the assurance of this eminent gentleman that Mr. Hoff- 
man’s health is now almost entirely retneved, and that his friends 
may expect soon again to welcome him among them. We are con- 
fident that it will afford a real gratification to his literary friends to 
learn that at no period of his indisposition have Mr. Hoffman’s 
symptoms been such as to justify the remarks, kindly intended, as 
they no doubt were, which appeared in some of the public prints. 
He has never been so ill as to be unable to see his friends, nor to 
prevent his engaging, at his own discretion, in all the rural exer- 
cises for which his fondness is well known, and which continues 
unabated.® 

Hoffman seems to have recovered his entire faculties 
as the Tribune predicted. On April 25 he was discharged 
from Kirkbride’s as cured. In The Literary World of 
June 16 is a letter from a Washington correspondent: 

Washin^otij June 2d, 1849. 
I perceive, with much satisfaction, evidences of a general dis- 
position on the part of General Taylor and his Cabinet to recog- 

8. The Nm?~Yark Tribune, April 21, 1849, p 2, col 3. 
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nize the claims of men of letters and talents to appointments for 
public office. This evidence is not confined to a single department, 
but appears to characterize the acts of the Secretaries. Among 
these appointments nothing could have given greater satisfaction 
than the appointment of Mr. Charles Fenno Hoffman to a post in 
the Consular bureau of the State department, an office into which he 
was this morning inducted. Mr. Hoffman’s reputation as a literary, 
political, and imaginative writer, is not, indeed, confined to this 
continent. Several of his works have been reprinted in England, 
and you must be gratified to learn that your predecessor as Editor 
of the Literary World, is placed in a position in which his enlarged 
views of men and society, and his discriminating tact and judgment 
must have a wide field for its practical expansion. 

R. J. G.^ 

The Official Register of the United States for the 
year 1849 shows the employment of Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man in the Consular Bureau of the State Department as 
a clerk at $1400 per annum.^® The work involved in 
this office might normally have been such as not to tax 
too heavily a mind which was still recuperating from a 
recent collapse. But this was a time of hustle and worry 
in the Department of State, while new responsibilities 
incident to the close of the Mexican war were making 
greater demands on the department than it was able to 
bear with its regular corps of assistants. Indeed it was 
this very emergency which gave Hoffman his position 
as an extra clerk. 

Had Hoffman’s work been moderately difficult in- 
stead of extremely exacting, he might have been able to 
regain complete mental balance; but long hours, worry, 
excitement, intense heat, and irregularity were too much 

9 VoL IV, p 516 

10, Letter from Mr J, E. Harper, Chief, Division of Appointments, 
to the author, June 19, 1926. 
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for him. All this seems clear from a letter dated from 
the Department of State, June 23, probably addressed 
to his sister Julia : 

Yes, Dear, I am one of the ten-hour men. ’Tis now four and 
I must cool off before sitting down to a tepid dinner. So you see, 
my own, I only wish to tell you that I am well — I began a long 
letter to you a day or two ago — ^Tis at my lodgings and you must 
take this screed [?] instead. 'Tis hot here but healthy. 

Every one carries an umbrella as well as your 

Own affectionate, 

My address is now — C. F. H. 

C. F. Hoffman, 

Department of State, 

Washington. 

Chas. Fenno Hoffman 

The strain soon became too great and Hoffman, after 
spending some time in a Baltimore hospital, where he 
was evidently treated as a recalcitrant patient, was 
forced to resign and return to Dr. Kirkbride’s hospital, 
where, after he again recuperated, he was allowed a 
great deal of freedom. At this time Miss Rebecca Gratz, 

ri In Pennsylvania Historical Society Library 

12 The Dollar Newspaper of October 24, 1849 (copy in the Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa ) says, “Charles F Hoffman is now confined 
in the Baltimore hospital laboring under a malady which destroys so 
many of our most distinguished men of genius. The New York Globe 
says the clods of the valley are yet fresh over the remains of poor 
Edgar Allan Poe and now his compatriot in genius Hoffman is following 
him so closely, a miserable, unfortunate, pitiful, raving, desperate 
maniac ” 

13 “In connection with this pathetic incident, Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes 

Smith wrote Dr. Griswold, 1849* T see, by public prints, my worst fears 
in regard to Mr H are realized I know all his utterly unselfish, beauti- 
ful character. Think of his magnificent Intellect a wreck He must not be 
shut up . . , that of itself would . . drive him mad. Do see to it* ” 

(Mary E. Phillips, Edgar Allan Poe, 19Z6, Vol. II, pp. 1526-27.) 
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who lived in Philadelphia and who had been a friend 
of the family for a great many years, continued her good 
offices, entertaining Hoffman from time to time and 
doing what she could in other ways to aid and bring 
him back to healths* Hoffman used to go by himself 
to the home of Miss Gratz, have lunch, visit with her, 
and then return to the hospital. 

How long he stayed at Kirkbride’s is not known, but 
he very probably went to live with Miss Gratz or his 
brother George after a second recovery. Finally, how- 
ever, his malady returned in a more serious form and 
he was admitted to the State Hospital at Harrisburg, 
where he remained for over thirty years, until his death 
in 1884. 

His nephew, Mr. Edward Fenno Hoffman, who often 
visited the hospital in company with his father, is au- 
thority for the statement that Hoffman was a favorite 
patient at the hospital and was given great liberty. His 
spirits wavered between buoyancy and depression, but 
he was never confined. He often imagined unusual or 
even impossible things, and sometimes behaved in a fan- 
tastic manner, as when, disregarding the winter weather, 
he cut a hole in the ice and went swimming. But all 
of his conceits were of a harmless nature.^® Donald 

14. See footnote 15, pp SS-S^y Chapter IV. 

15 Curiously enough, perhaps even ominously, Hoffman had written 
in his story of “Rosalie Clare,” which appeared in fFtid Scenes in the 
Forest and Prairie (Vol. II, p. 226), a description of the inmates of an 
asylum. After describing the unhappy inmates “amusing themselves as 
each one hsteth” he addressed the reader: “Did you ever look in vain 
among that motley crew for that piteous, yet picturesque air of distrac- 
tion, with which poets and painters have so often gifted the maniac? 
You have gazed here in vain, if you hoped to find the romantic madness 
of a Hamlet, or an Ophelia I And yet, among those common looking 
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Grant Mitchell saw him at Harrisburg “in the latter 
third of that long interval between life and death, his 
physical buoyancy not broken down, living amid a great 
host of illusions; his mind placid, but distraught.”^® 
Hoffman’s trouble was at the time of his illness in Har- 
risburg diagnosed as chronic mania, but it would now 
be called manic-depressive psychosis.^'^ His physical 
health remained very good for about thirty years, but it 
began to fail gradually some months before his death 
on June 7, 1884.^® 

creatures — for all human creatures do look common when the spirit of 
the mind that once ennobled their forms hath departed, and left them 
animated only by the instincts of sense — among those common-looking 
creatures, are many who have once been the loveliest of the land*” 

id Op ctt , p 118. 

17 Letter from Dr E M Green, Superintendent of Harrisburg State 
Hospital, to the author, November 24, 1925. 

18 The hospital has preserved no record of his place of burial and it 
seems to be unknown to members of the family 
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With the exception of a few lengthy passages repro- 
duced in the earlier part of the present work and here 
omitted to avoid repetition, I have attempted to give 
below, in chronological order, all the available corre- 
spondence of Hoffman, together with a calendar intended 
to list all the known letters of Hoffman that are for any 
reason unavailable. All omissions of passages printed in 
the preceding chapters have, of course, been indicated in 
the text of the correspondence, and references have been 
given to the pages where such passages are to be found. 
The initials EFH denote passages or entire letters 
omitted at the request of Hoffman’s nephew, Mr. Ed- 
ward Fenno Hoffman, of Philadelphia, who is unwilling 
to allow their publication. The letters partly or wholly 
omitted for this reason are all in his possession, and 
the notices of them included in the calendar below have 
been supplied by his daughter, Miss Phoebe Hoffman. 
Here, as throughout this study, I have attempted to 
reproduce the sources indicated without any changes in 
spelling, paragraphing, or punctuation, and without any 
emendations of other kinds. 

1. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Feb. 7, 1827.^ 

2. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Sept. 7, 1827.^ 

3. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Sept. 8, 1827. 

"""i, 2. EFH 
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September 8, 1827. 

George: 

Fve just returned from a dull excursion on Long Island. I was 
absent from the city three days. The island must be an agreeable 
place when the shooting is good, but I found no amusement there 
but bathing. I got down on Coney Island and there being no 
regular stage was unable to return until I sent for a convey- 
ance. . . 

4. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Oct., 

5. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Nov., 1827. 

November, 1827 

Dear George: 

. . I hope, Hoffman, that you have made up your mind and 
will eventually make up your body to become a great Beau. Be- 
lieve me, it is necessary for one of us on sister’s account to sacrifice 
himself for the good of the Republic and as I am hors de combat 
as regards balls, I shall claim as my prerogative an immunity from 
parties of every description. I have had two invitations already, 
one of them to Aunt Hoffmans I availed myself of. They took to 
dancing about 10 o’clock, as sensible people always do on that 
occasion when they find out how stupid they are “per se” and 
likely to become “inter se.” I joined a party of married ladies and 
old gents at cards and rose from the table at 2 o’clock, $3.00 plus 
— ^pretty well for a beginning you’ll say. . . 

For my own part you know I had one suit during the summer 
which brought me $9.00 ! ! And the only suit or part of one which 
I have had since is the old gray which still hangis on the back of 
a chair and will, I expect, bring me some 75 cents in the spring. 

Thine affectionately, 

Charles Fenno Hoffman 


3, 4, 5, 6 EFH 
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6. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Feb. 7, 1828^ 

7. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Feb. 23, 1828. 

February 23, 1828 

George: 

Although I haven’t written **semper sum memor tui, quamvis 
non scribo” as Pliny says. • . .® 

8. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Mar. 8, 1828.® 

9. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Mar. 29, 1828. 

New York, March 29, 1828 

George : 

The Legislature have passed a bill establishing a new court for 
the city and the general opinion is that Pa will be the Chief 
Justice — ^but of these things Mum. . . 

C. F. H.^" 

10. Hoffman to George Hoffman, May, 1828.^^ 

11. Hoffman to George Hoffman, May 6, 1828- 

May 6, 1828 

Dear George 

We are now in “toto tumultu movendi.” We have moved into 
a house in Broadway near the corner of Spring Street. The house 
is a pleasant three story one but there is so much painting to be 
done that we shall not be settled for some weeks. 

I have taken offices with Logan in Pine Street. We have fitted 
them up in a very neat style and made them in every respect so 
comfortable that I’m afraid all the lawyers of our acquaintance 
will inflict themselves upon us. 

The new Court has been organized and is now sitting I must 


7, 9, 10, iz, EFH 

8 In possession of EFH See p 30 above for rest of this letter. 

II, The Ne^-York City Directory, iB2g gives J. O. Hoffman as Chief 
Justice. He held this position on the bench until his death on January 
24, 1837. 
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leave you and go and be sworn in as attorney of the Court before it 
adjourns. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman 
P. S. The best way to dispel Tedium is to sing Te Deum^® 

12. Hoffman to George Hoffman, June 4, 1828.^^ 

13. Hoffman to George Hoffman, June 19, 1828 
14. Hoffman to John B, Van Schaick, July 10, 1828. 

New York, July 10, 1828. 

Dear Van: 

I have three times since I arrived here sat down to write t^ 
you but the demons of indolence and stupidity made the attempt of 
no avail. The ‘^eggs and coffee of conversation” which revived my 
starved imagination at Albany left an indigestion of spirit which 
neither the Haides (hey-day) [sic] 

I suppose that your friend Willis has by this time arrived as 
you expected and with his other agreeable qualities affects a nightly 
diversion in your favor at the River Orchard. Apropos how 
considerate I was the last evening I spent there in not poaching 
upon your Manor. I hope you estimate the forbearance. How did 
the immortal flourish ? I hear that he is in town, but have not seen 
him. He was like a man’s palate who has a cold the night I met 
him there [MS. illegible] I told an acquaintance the other night 
while in pursuit of a girl that he had followed her so long she was 
certainly chaste. . . The letters you read me were inimitable. 
I received the “Signs of the Times” yesterday and was disap- 
pointed at seeing neither V.C. nor the “Nightengale Club.” 

Did you get the note I left for you with the “lovely mistress” 
album? I have tormented myself a great deal about the incon- 
gruous stuff with which I profaned it, and the opportunity I lost 
of pleasing one whom no one ever saw without being interested in 

13, In possession of EFH 

14. 15. EFH 

See pp. 88-S9 above for this omission. 
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or knew without wishing to please. The prose is d — d bad. One 
piece of verse I manufactured from the recollection of the lines I 
wrote you last year. I was so much ashamed of another that I 
adopted my favorite ruse of making it a translation for d — d the 
bit w'as it ever m any other language; for heaven’s sake let them 
know that I wrote between twelve and one at night while tired 
to death. 

You’ve heard of Niblo’s Sans Souci. It will be a rare spot com- 
bining everything for amusement. 

Wines to drink 
For those who need 
Books for those who think 
To read 

Paths in which with maids to stray 
Winding as their curls 
Bowers of Bliss 
In which to kiss 

The blushes or the frowns away 
Of sinning wives or willing girls 
Dancing near, as gay a sight as 
(Upon my soul) 

Could charm St. Vestris or St. Vitus 
And music too to crown the whole. 

There’s an impromp. Rendered for you. Beat it if you can. 

Ever thine, 

C. F. H. 

I enclose some lines for The Token, They were written some 
time since and however indifferent are better than any other of 
the kind I could produce now. ‘‘The Muse has d — d me.” In 
handing them to your friend Mr. Willis you will of course do it 
in a way which will leave him at perfect liberty to decide whether 
they have merit enough to be inserted without his being swayed 
by charitable feelings toward the production as that of a friend of 
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yours. Perhaps you had better not mention who wrote them and 
unless published, I wish no one to see them but himself If they 
come too late or on any other account cannot be inserted I would 
like them to be returned immediately.^^ 

H. Attorney, New York 

15. Hoffman to George Hoffman, July 27, 1828. 

Dear George . July 27, 1828 

Sister Anne, as I suppose you have heard, is going to take charge 
of a seminary at Albany and Matilda is to be an assistant. 

For my own part, I still think of going to starve in the country, 
it is decidedly more reputable than starving in town. If one has 
no money in the city his character soon becomes as threadbare as 
his coat and impecunosity [sic] is the worst crime a citizen can be 
convicted o-f. 

I must now change my hand if I would make up in length 
what my letter wants in interest and incident. . . 

16. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Aug. 28, 1828.^^ 

17. Hoffman to John B. Van Schaick, Sept. 16, 1828. 

Dear Van: New York, September i6th, ’28 

I leave off m the midst of a letter to another correspondent to 
imitate your alacrity by thanking you for your two letters which I 
have just received. There is so much answerable matter in them 
that I hardly know what to begin with but — I am not the author 

17 All the poetic contributions to The Token for 1828 are unsigned. 
There is no poem by Hoffman in this edition appearing in any of his 
later collected editions of his poems Willis evidently did not accept 
Hoffman’s ‘lines”, perhaps they came “too late” 

18. Manuscript m Pennsylvania Historical Society 

19 Hoffman’s cousin, daughter of Martin Hoffman and Mary Frances 
Seton Hoffman 

20 EFH. The last paragraph shows the change of handwriting 
suggested. 

21. EFH 
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of the lines to Mr. Van Buren. I have been a great deal annoyed 
by their being attributed to me here not only that I do not wish to 
poach upon the reputational Manor of another but I would not, 
for especial reasons have Mr. Van B think I was the author. He 
had always been singularly polite to me and Fm not such a d — d 
fool as to throw dust at the rising sun when its beams have never 
shone otherwise than kindly upon me. If I did I would deserve to 
be scorched by it when it attained the meridian. You will oblige 
me literally, Van, by setting this thing right — I have particular 
reasons for it. The Piece I believe to be Haleck’s — ^though poor for 
him — ^but it has his turn of expression here and there and one or 
two of his favorite figures. It’s common you know for one to 
plagiarize from himself. 

Secundo, you can never make me less ‘‘incredulous” than I am 
about your writing something worthy of “a book” for upon that 
subject I have never been skeptical ; the idea I meant to convey was 
that neither of us have written an5n:hing that I have seen which 
would do us credit when thrust upon the public with our names 
formally attached. My notions on this subject may be peculiar 
but much as I admire the Sketches of your friend Willis and would 
like to be the author of them incog. I would not for $500 have my 
name attached as author to the publication. 

And now as to the Granger I had not the least idea that it 
should be published as it is. I meant you not only to insert verses 
but rewrite the whole piece. The first and last verses perhaps may 
stand but the others you might knead up or replace by better. I 
meant merely to give you the skeleton and if you chose to utilize 
it, leave you to complete the form. I think friend Frank richly 
deserves to he taken to task; he has been completely spoilt only he 
is now cured. The last time I saw him he was as pompous as an 
elephant. I suspected him of flourishing his trunk once or twice 

22. This poem does not appear in Signs of the Times as the other 
poems mentioned here do It was probably “burned” as Hoffman sug- 
gested in his letter. 
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over me. Now Fve not the least objection to a man’s being swollen 
with importance unless he swells so enormously as to occupy the 
insignificant place which I may hold near him as well as his own. 
But as you say Granger is a clever fellow and a right jolly. I 
used to like him exceedingly at Albany and am a little sorry that 
he’s found out, since he would take to quacking. I don’t know but 
that upon the whole you’d better burn the piece. At all events, 
don’t, in rewriting it, make it as severe as the sketch I sent you 
would be if followed up as I intended and at all events be as 
mum as death about it for apart from its not doing us much credit 
I don’t want to make enemies by waiting satires as I’m too lazy 
to follow up the feud. 

Couldn’t think who the devil Romagio was. I like it much—, 
school boyish — as you call it — it’s quaint and easy. 

I have been interrupted by the visit of a patient friend whom I 
have been urging for some six weeks to send some contribution to 
your paper. I have just gamed my point — of the pieces you can 
judge yourself — the author is a lad of uncommon abilities — for 
he is but a lad I believe of eighteen; he graduated at fifteen or 
sixteen and even at that age distinguished himself in college by his 
writing and elocution ; he is about the size of a boy of twelve but 
one of the most powerful orators I ever heard m voice and 
manner. His poetical talents are but little known, he never pub- 
lished before and wishes to keep entirely incog. He is so much 
immersed in study that he has no time to copy. I will transcribe 
his MS. and send it to you. They want kneading as the produc- 
tions of most young poets do but if they have any other fault it 
arises from pruriency rather than poverty of imagination. 

To return to the publishing scheme if you think of writing some- 
thing as far as my exhortations go you have them of the warmest 
I think the style you would best succeed in would be Epistolary 
Vivian G[r]eyish It is less hackneyed of late than any other and 


23 This evidently means after the style of Disraeli’s Fwian Gny, 
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is the only kind of writing in which a man can best moralize and 
flourish about without impertinence to his reader. Your Procrus- 
tean idea is enough to carry a letter, otherwise decent, down. You 
know Lord Byron began an epistolary novel — good precedent. 

As to writing a tale for the Legendary I ought not to have the 
time if I gave proper attention to my profession.^^ I want to see 
too whether the lines I sent to the Token are published. I have 
a fragment a la Walter Scott a poem of an Indian fray partly 
written which Pd send except fear it would be recognized here as 
mine and while it seems a set attempt to be fine it isn^t better 
than the Caspar rhymes you have so charitably admitted into the 
Signs of the Times; 1 meant it for the Legendary. 

I can^t conceive what Mr Verplanck meant by telling Bryant 
he knew the youth who wrote the lines to Mr, V Buren; he is you 
know my unde but is not aware I imagine, even that I write at all. 

truly yours, 

C. F. 

18. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Nov. 4, 1828. 

New York, November 4, 1828 

Dear George 

You should have been here for the burning of the Bowery 
theatre. It was the finest spectacle ever exhibited at that building. 
They are going to rebuild it at once. 

24. In the Legendary edited by N P Willis, Boston, 1828, there is a 
story “The Legend of Bethel Rock*^; it is contributed anonymously, but 
seems very much like Hoffmanns work. The story tells of the origin of 
the name of Bethel Rock, where a white man was killed by his Indian 
enemies. It shows the sympathy and insight into Indian character so 
common in Hoffman’s writings. 

25 The Token was edited by Willis in Boston in 1828. Most of the 
poems are anonymous, so that it is impossible to distinguish any of 
Hoffman’s contributions. 

26. This probably refers to “The Ambuscade,” which appeared in the 
New^York American, November 30, 1830. 

27. Manuscript in Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia. 
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Your old friend, Miss Storm, is engaged to Sam Bard — ^he won’t 
be the first bard that has courted a tempest. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman 

19. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Mar, 8, 1829. 

March 8, 1829 

George — 

Bethleham, Pa. 

Matilda^® is sitting by me and sends her love to you. She has 
just offered to bet me that she will write you a long letter — but 
you know I never trust what women say. 

I have not given up the idea of going to Europe as Bearer of 
Dispatches, but have not heard a word of it.^° Should I go, it 
would be well for you to be here to take care of Julia. I have 
not heard a word about the other appointment you know of. It 
would be too good an opportunity for so luckless a Devil as myself. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman 

20. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Apr., 1829. 

New York, April 1829 
Thursday 

I have but a few moments, my dear George, to inform you of 
the melancholy bereavement the family has met with. Uncle 
George died on the i8th at Mount Upton after a week’s illness. 
He met with some slight injury in his hand — ^it became inflamed^ — 


28 In pobsession of EFH. 

29 Hoffman’s cousm, daughter of Martm Hoffman and Mary Frances 
Seton Hoffman. 

30 William Cullen Bryant six years later also wanted to be appointed 
a bearer of dispatches, *‘a place that carried no emoluments with it, but 
offered certain facilities of entrance on landing, etc.’' (Parke Godwin, 
A hiografhy <1/ Wtlham CuUen Brymt, 1883, Vol. I, p. 307). 

$1. In possession of EFH 
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he refused to have the usual remedies applied and the mflammation 
extended up the arm to the side — reached the lungs and proved 
fatal. In him you know we lose the last relative of our Mother’s 
fated family — ^what a singular fatality has pursued them! As the 
three last have successively died I have thought that Ma’s early 
death was less to be regretted — for after all that she suffered with 
such noble and pious resignation her gentle spirit must have re- 
belled or broken under the repeated blows she would have lived 
to meet. These things are strange but “ ’tis worse than useless to 
repine” — if Blind Fate orders it thus, its will is irresistable [sic], 
if a high inscrutable providence, “ ’Tis worse than useless to 
rebel.” Philosophy teaches endurance in one case, Religion — resig- 
nation in the other. 

Poor Euphemia has been staying at our house for a week past* 
I walked home with her last night from Mrs. Hutles and pre- 
pared her for the ternble truth that she must hear on reaching 
home. Julia broke it to her on reaching her room — she did not 
weep for some time but it seemed as if her heart would break. 
She is now more composed — I pity poor old Caty more than any 
one else — to survive a family of ten, all of w^hom she had taken 
care of when children with whose interests too she w'as so com- 
pletely identified. But I have no time to write more. Pa, Julia, and 
Matilda send their love to you. Euphemia, of course, does not 
know that I write. 

Ever my dear Brother, 

Your affectionate, 

C. Fenno Hoffman 

21. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Sept., 1829. 

September 1829 

Dear George: 

As you may have seen by my last letter it is impossible for me to 
leave town even for a few hours at present. I have the mhole edi- 


3a. In possession of EFH. 
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torial charge of the American and until relieved by Mr. King, 
which will probably happen next week, I cannot be absent from the 
office except during the hours of the night previous to 7 a.m. at 
which time the labors of the day commence. You must remember, 
my dear Hoffman, whenever you think of me as remiss in writing 
that my fingers are now the tools by which my wits gain me a 
livelihood, and when you read the articles marked by an asterisk 
in the A merican you may know that I commune with you as lovers 
have done for some thousand years — through a star. 

I have ridden much lately a young handsome and half-blooded 
trotting colt belonging to a man who lets him out to me alone. 

C. F. Hoffman 

22. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Dec., 1829. 

New York, December, 1829. 

Dear George; 

• . Nothing could exceed the kindness of Miss Gratz and 
her brothers and the whole family showed to myself and Julia 
while we were in Philadelphia. 

I am getting used to meeting and putting off creditors as ‘^eels 
are to skinning,” to use a polite phrase. Pa^s health is not as good 
as usual and he needs some well founded expectation of being 
relieved before long to sustain him. He expects to be made Re- 
corder; this you must not breathe in a letter to anyone for if it 
were to return to the city, it might by taking wind thwart his 
expectations.®® 

Permit me to thank you, most excellent sir, for the very sage 
advice. What do you know about my Brag — ^playing abilities? The 
fact IS, Hoffman, though you’ll stare at the assertion that although 

33. In possession of EFH. 

34. efh 

35 Josiah Ogden Hoffman had been Recorder of the City of New York 
from 1808 to 1815, but there is available no record of his reappointment 
to this office in 1829. 
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I am averse to cards and play wretchedly m most games I am a 
great stick at Brag — I have two essential requisites for playing 
well. I am as cool as a moonbeam, and as calm as darkness. I do 
not enjoy the game and my very indifference helps me. How 
mortifying it is that I have no opportunities for practising self- 
denial, but as I have cut the whole Kosmos of parties, etc , I am 
never exposed to temptation. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman 

23. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Dec. 4, i829[?]. 

December 4, 

Dear George: 

. . Take care of yourself, my dear Hoffman. You and I 
have changed situations ; thou art the ultima spes generis Hoffmani 
and I am not quite as desperate a concern as thou wert in Virginia. 

Good bye, 

Charles Fenno Hoffman 

24. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Jan. 10, 1830.®® 

25. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Mar. 10, 1830. 

New York, March 10, 1830 

Dear George: 

I read an article from the ^‘Journal of Health” the other day m 
which the great Dr. Cullins’s name was given as authority for 
riding on horseback being a specific in consumption and 
dyspepsia. . . 

Charles Fenno Hoffman 

36 In possession of EFH. 

37 EPH. In possession of EFH. 

38. EFH, But see pp, 60-61 above for extract. 

39. EFH 

40. In possession of EFH. 
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26. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Mar. i’8, 1830.^^ 

27. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Apr 21, 1830. 

New York, April 21, 1830. 

George, 

I have become completely Americanized, having now been with 
the establishment long enough to feel quite ‘^nateral like/’ My 
long articles like that on Moore’s Life of Byron will be signed H, 
my communications with one of my other initials, and paragraphs 
with a star So you may know by whom you are edified. I like 
my new business very much. I have a desk in the front office pleas- 
antly situated near the window in the morning, and in the after- 
noon I have ail the back room to myself. Review^s of novels and 
papers I perfectly revel in. You must concoct a communication, 
humorous and descriptive, take a couple of weeks about it and it 
shall appear as ‘‘a letter from an esteemed correspondent m the 
interior of Pennsylvania.” 

C. F. H. 

P. S. . . The ex-sheriff of the county told me that Ogden 
could have any office in the gift of the county, and a very respect- 
able looking man exclaimed that he would start through the storm 
at that moment and walk to Newburgh to please him.^® 

28. Hoffman to George Hoffman, 1830 or 1831. 

George E. Hoffman, 

Princeton, N. J. 

. . Pa joked Caty a great deal about letting you have his 
umbrella He said that he believed she would give you the last 
shirt off his back. We chatted together about you till I went to 
the party at 10 — I do this often now — for Pa is a delightful 

41, 42, 44. EFH 

43. In possession of EFH. 
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companion when he is as at present. God grant that the restoration 
to himself may be permanent. 

Affectionately, 

Charles Fenno Hoffman 

29. Hoffman to John B. Van Schaick, Dec.[ ?], 1831- 
Dear Van — 

(or Col — I believe they both mean leader) I received your 
letter and Editorial at the same time and need hardly say how 
much they gratified me. You did lay it on pretty thick though in 
the Daily and regarded i it not as a business transaction with 
the public and a solid proof of your friendship I should most 
irreverently have laughed in my sleeve the %vhile I read it — ^The 
fact is however that I have been served up in such handsome terms 
by the press in general it makes me feel like a fool — and half of 
my apprensions of failure in the proposed undertaking are relieved 
by a conviction of the truth of the proverb — Infatuis curat deus 
Your admirable success for such a lazy fellow affords me also 
much consolation. 

Tuesday Oct. week I believe has gone by since I was in- 

terrupted as above with writg to you. Nothing of particular interest 
has m the meantime occurred that I wot of to tell you. The 
Knicfc [Knickerbocker] comes on strongly but not swiftly — The 
best names in town — Monied — Literary and fashionable are upon 
the subscription list — but as yet they only make about 250, When 
the Pub& however gets out his Yankee collectors among the Dii 
Minores we shall go on faster I hope. The devil of this delay is 
that it prevents me from making literary arrangements with the 
scriblers — inasmuch as the publisher will not commit himself to 
pay for articles till we get 500 subs. Matters will be square I hope 

45. This letter is undated, but the reference to Josiah Ogden HoflFman’s 
health places it at about 1830 or 1831. It is in the possession of EFH. 

46. Van Schaick was working on the JOaily Admrtiser. 
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by the first of Jany. When you and Bloodgood^^ will be tempted 
to forward something sketchy and spirited. I suppose you smoked 
me in [Vindex upon] I wrote in haste intending to follow it up, 
but people suspected me and I am so situated in many respects 
that it is unwise to indulge in such political squibs. You have 
handled the pantaloons so neatly too as to leave but little to be 
done in the way of tailoring them — Duer has promised me an 
article on the great subject before the election & you may be on 
the lookout for it as I dare say it will be something very whimsical. 
I sometimes regret extremely that our pleasant correspondence 
should so completely decay — and yet I hardly know whether it 
would be expedient to revive it now. We are both engaged in 
pursuits which I believe have a tendency to exhaust certain prop- 
erties in the mental soil — and though we not throw away ideas of 
any value in letter writing yet the practice of it could assist in con- 
suming that freshness of thought which oozes away but too rapidly 
in Newspaper paragraphs — I already have the feeling of a hack 
and believe I should have to lie fallow for years (if you will let 
me confound two similes) before I could be trained again as a 
blooded racer — I find that just as I am getting a marketable 
reputation — ^worth perhaps $1000 a year, my intellectual pride is 
pretty thoroughly humbled — Of course like a sensible man I shall 
go on in my attempts to humbug the world — for thereby 
hangs my living — ^it is thy profession & it is mine. But do 
not my dear Van in your private letters — ^when we do write — let 
us humbug one another. Heaven preserve us from degenerating 
into that class of mortals who gull the public with their psuedo 


47 This is probably Francis Bloodgood, 1769-1S40, an attorney in Al- 
bany who wrote Assault and Battery, Albany, 180S. 

48 Although the Manuscript is illegible here, it might possibly be 
*^Vtndex upon” Hoffman might have meant that Van Schaick detected his 
style in an article signed “Vindex” Search in the New-York American 
to which Hoffman was contributing reveals nothing of this kind however. 
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merit till they really believe the chant themselves. I found my 
hopes in life more upon the stupidity of the virorld than anything 
brilliant in myself. And this I take it is the secret of Van Beurens 
rise — I will not pause to read over this prating egotism lest I 
should tear it up and leave you letterless — So Farewell here. 

Yours 

Chas F. 

30. Hoffman to George Hoffman, May 28, 1834-®^ 

31. Hoffman to Gulian C. Verplanck, Feb. 12, 1832. 

N. York Feb. 12^^ 

Dear Sir, 

I have just read your kind letter to George and hasten to 
express my gratification at the prospect it opens to him. I cannot 
of course form an opinion of all that may be required to meet the 
expectations of Gov. Cass in the responsible station near his 
person, but I have unhesitatingly advised George to accept it if at- 
tainable. He is not practised in composition but he has industry 
and talent in writing, a thorough knoledge of figures and general 
acquaintance with the formula of business. This with his zeal 
for the interest of his employers as exhibited in his engineer- 
ing carreer, qualify him, with a little training, for any station of 
honour & trust, within the ambition of a moderate man, similar 
to that which you designate for him. I, to be sure am not the best 
authority in a case of this kind but I have the less hesitation in 
offering my opinion, for what, all things considered, it is worth, 
that George is now in his twenty fourth year, high spirited and 
ambitious, but needy and without the prospect of employment and 


49 In New York Public Library. The reference to The Knickerbocker 
places it in tbe last of the year 1831. 

50- See p. 55 above for this letter. 
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my opportTimties of judging of his character have been better than 
those of them who are older. 

I must conclude in haste to meet the mail, 

With the highest respect 
Your affec Nep 

C. F. Hoffman 

32. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Aug., 1832. 

Buttermilk Falls, 

Dear George: August, 1832 

I board m a widow^s family, an humble but neat establishment. 
The table is of the simplest — ^pork and nee and rice and pork 
forming the varieties. Mr. Duer is my constant companion ; he is a 
host in himself. We fished a stream for two or three miles up 
yesterday and today we rowed about four on the river together 

C. F. Hoffman 

33. Hoffman to George Hoffman, Aug. 2, 1832.®® 

34, Hoffman to George Hoffman, i833[?]. 

Dear George: 

. . There is in fact no sporting or merrymaking anywhere. 
Exposure to the sun as well as to the night air is much to be 
dreaded, as I can bear witness from catching the intermittent, 
though lightly, fay fishing a few hours the other day. I did not 
feel the attack until at W^est Point day before yesterday when it 
came on violently. I was dosed and bled there-— had a chill and a 
headache yesterday. I feel pretty well today. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman 

^ 51 MS^ in New York Historical Society Since the letter states that 
'‘George is now in his twenty fourth year,” it must have been written in 
1832 George Hoffman was born in 1808 The superscription contains the 
address, “Hon G C Verplanck” at Washington. 

52. In possession of EFH. 

53 54 EFH 

55 This undated letter was probably written in 1833 while Hoffman 
was on a visit to West Point It is m the possession of EFH. 
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35. Hoffman to John V. Van Schaick, Dec, 12, 1836. 
On the publication of The New-York Book of Poetry 

36. Hoffman to Robert M. Bird, Jan, ii, 1837.®^ 

37 Hoffman to Robert jM, Bird, Feb 2, 1837.®® 

38. Hoffman to Robert M, Bird, IMar. 28, 1837. 

My Dear Dr. Office American March 28^^, 1837 

The April no is just closing and your leaves for May will be 
acceptable as soon as you can send it. If ready, to avoid delay, you 
had better forward it by mail than wait for an opportunity — 

Your hint about a design for the cover of the magazine is a good 
one. The idea of an Indian had before occurred to me and I pre- 
pared a design which however was not executed. We have now 
determined upon a full length Chantreys Washington — ^which wull 
be something new. It will be on the cover of the May no. Let me 
know how many pages you want of critical notices and send what 
you wish to go in as early as you can in the month — 

We have the devil to pay here and no pitch hot. The stoppage of 
the Josephs makes longer faces than did the great Fire — ^The 
present state of things I believe to be more alarming even than 
those who are most affected by it are aware The suffering of the 
poor is demoralizing them and a Jacobinical spirit is rife in this 
city that before many months are over may produce an explosion 
that no one dreams. The accursed cry of “The Poor against the 
rich’^ raised by the corn feeders of Tammany in ‘thirty- four — is 
not unlikely to bring customers to their crib whom they did not 
dream of — or rather whom they thought their Whig opponents 
might, when matters came to extremity, keep quiet — ^The chalice 
will now be commended to their lips as well as to those for whom 

56 See pp. 77-78 above 57 See pp. 80-83 above. 

58 See pp 83-84 above 

59. The Commercial Admrttser, March 18, 1837, devotes its leading 
editorial to the stoppage of payment by the well established firm of 
J. L. and S. Joseph and Company, in consequence of failures in New 
Orleans. 
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they prepared it. I was a warm partizan in those times and in- 
curred some odium for the zeal with which I denounced those 
who echoed this most damnable cry, and called upon the well 
ordered of society to let the line be drawn or rather to keep it 
where these people had chosen to draw it, and see how they 
could bide the storm they had raised. My anonymous scribblmgs 
however like the squibs which elicited them passed off as mere elec- 
tioneering paragraphs. For our people had no stamina to withstand 
the wheedlings of their opponents* who while they had purses of 
their own to be protected encouraged the mob to cut those of their 
(personal friends &) political enemies all by way of a good 
humoured electioneering trick. The seed that was then sown has 
been ever since maturing and an intelligent mechanic who mingles 
much with ‘the people’ told me yesterday that there were elements 
at work here from which a tolerable French Revolution might be 
compounded. I am no politician now & perhaps am credulous in 
taking the loco foco’s word for his information But we certainly 
have a large population fit for anything that’s vile & desperate & 
I yet I’m a loco Foco as well as Yours truly 

Chas. F. Hoffman 

39. Hoffman to Colonel Aspinwall, Mar. 18, 1838. 

My Dear Sir, New York March i8th 1838 

61 

The poor General has been engaged upon a sorry duty this 
winter in keeping the raff of our Northern border from, involving 

60 In the Robert M Bird collection of the University of Pennsylvania 
are found this letter and two others from Hoffman to Bird all of which 
are printed here for the first time In them Hoffman discusses a cover 
design for The American Monthly and the political and social situation 
developing from the failure of an important business firm The “full 
length Washington” planned as a cover for the May number did not 
appear The American Monthly retained its staid, conseivative cover 
throughout its existence 

61. For this omission concerning the publication of Wild Scenes see 
pp iip-ai above. 
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US in a war with England. He has done his duty nobly however 
notwithstanding the abuse of meddling demagogues on this side of 
the line, and lip-service loyalists on the other. It is a 'well under- 
stood thing here that those of the latter who are most loud mouthed 
in denouncing the rebels and their silly American abettors are the 
very men who were expected to take the most active part in the 
[MS. illegible] rising. The rascals speak of Scott in their papers 
as if he were m collusion with the misguided Americans whom he 
has been exerting every nerve to disperse. Gov. Head (whose 
books published in cheap 1 8-penny editions have been disseminated 
all over our country and made him known and popular every- 
where) is now universally laughed at for his Sophomorean Fare- 
well to the Canadians. What a pity that such a clever fine fellow 
should behave so like a great boy. I suppose though that we on 
the seaboard have no idea of the excited atmosphere in which he 
has lately moved thought and written. The only excitement here 
was among the young men of our different volunteer corps who 
were eager to be called out to get back the state arms from the 
Navy Islanders and who were mighty tickled with the idea of 
going west to “size up’' that gang of pirates. Van Rensselaer the 
Navy Island hero was an old school-mate of mine; a fellow as 
brave as steel but with no more brains than a woodcock. Being 
the only gentleman among these “Free Companions” they made 
him General; His want of conduct shows how unfittly. By a 
dashing movement in the first instance he might have effected a 
lodgment in Canada and tried the loyalty of McNab's militia 
if not of McNab himself; whose brawling loyalty and outrageous 
abuse of our ofiicers who were doing their best to heal the feud has 
only confirmed a suspicion of his having been in the first instance 
privy to if not concerned in the councils of the rebels. I fear it 
will be impossible for John Bull to come to a full understanding 
of this affair. The truth is there are a number of bad men along 
that Frontier on both sides. Small fellows with big ambition who 
desire nothing more than to embroil the two countries. On the 
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American side these fellows have influence from the rabble who 
look up to them and on the British they gam weight from adroitly 
appearing to act in concert with the respectable half pay olHcers 
and other substantial people settled in their Neighborhood, but 
the patriotic republicanism of the Americans and the yesty loyalty 
of the British meddlars are equally apocryphal. I don’^t know that 
It would be fair from mere rumour who you know is a “lying jade’’ 
to class McNab with these. He is brave and intelligent and 
ought therefore to be honest. I should think however that his 
rojal mistress would hardly thank him for his ofKciousness m the 
affair of the Caroline, or the very questionable manner in vwkitifa 
he seems to have seconded Scott and Worth in their exertions to 
keep matters quiet. These friends of yours are on excellent terms 
with the regular British officers who appreciate their exertions and 
keep up a good understanding with them throughout. 

The Florida business is pretty much in statu quo. Jessup though 
still sustained by the administration, is considered a disgraced man 
and IS I am told put in Coventry by our officers alike for his 
traitorous friendship to Scott and the base treachery which 
wrought the confinement and consequent death of Osceola. He 
must be perfectly callous not to feel the universal burst of execra- 
tion which the last act has called forth from every part of the 
Union. He is now where public opinion can hardly reach him, but, 
if not cashiered, on his return from the present Campaign, he must 
wuther beneath the blast of popular indignation that awaits him 
and has been already heralded by the biting sarcasm of the press. 
But I must stop prosing about matters of which you are doubtless 
already fully advised by the newspapers. 

Ever My Dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

P. S. . • . C. Fenno Hoffman 

62 Manuscript in New York Historical Society. For the “P. S.” and 
“N of this letter see pp 120-21 above. 
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40. Hoffman to Colonel Aspinwall, Aug. 12, 1838. 

My dear Colonel, N York, August I2th 1838 

I wrote to you instantly upon the rec/*" of your letter informing 
of your disposition of ''Wild Scenes’’ But kept back my letter in 
the hope of being able to add some new things to swell the 
volumes; an intention w'hich a variety of circumstances have pre- 
vented me from accomplishing. 

Having now determined to lie upon my oars, so far as literature 
is concerned, until I hear how these scnbblings are received by 
the public, I can only give you my most grateful thanks for your 
kindness in forwarding my views w'hatever the result may be. In 
the meantime I wish that Mr. Bentley would forward me his 
“Miscellany” (changing the name) in order that I may have an 
opportunity of giving the last corrections to such of the tales as 
shall appear in that work. . , I scarcely wonder at the fate of 
CoL Stone’s book. Though rich in interesting matenal it is a 
pretty heavy piece of composition as a whole. I reviewed it in 
the N York Quarterly and strained a point to bring it before 
the public. Thinking that the writer, whatever might be his literary 
merit deserves, in this country, patronage for so laborious and 
patriotic an undertaking. We lack such omnium gatherums of 
facts & traditions for our future historians and romance writers. 

Your friend Gen. Scott is still among the Cherokees where his 
judicious, humane — yet decided conduct has won the good will 
of all parties and added equally to his permanent fame and present 
popularity. Sincerely & cordially, 

Ever yours, 

Colonel AspinwalL C. F. Hoffman 

63. See pp 118-19 above for account of John Cheney’s visit to New 
York. 

64, Hoffman is evidently confused in his magazines here, for search 
reveals no review of Colonel Stone’s book in The New York Quarterly, 
but an extended review appears in The American Monthly Maga%me for 
August and September, 183S, of Stone's Life of Joseph Brant — Thayen-- 
danegea^ Including the Indian Wars of the American Remlution, 1838. 

6 s* Manuscript in New York Historical Society. 
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41. Hoffman to William H. Sewajrd, 1838 or 1839. 

His Excellency, Governor Seward: 

Will Governor Seward permit a Knickerbocker Member of the 
New York Historical Society to say a few words to him m rela- 
tion to the proposed mission to Holland. 

An old acquaintance of Governor Seward m whom the writer, 
takes, he trusts, a pardonable interest, has been for some time en- 
gaged in preparing some legendary works connected with the 
history of this state. The first of which he was obliged to publish 
in England about a year since owing to the difficulty of finding a 
publisher here; and another of which of rather a more ambitious 
character is now lying idly by him on account of the last men- 
tioned cause. These light matters which seem to find more favor 
anywhere than in the state to illustrate whose history and tradi- 
tional resources they were written were intended merely as pre- 
paratory to a series of graver works comprising the biography of 
our New York worthies after the same fashion that Mr. Sparks 
has presented those of the Union at large. Governor Leisler, an 
ancestor of the writer who (as his successor to the Gubernatorial 
chair may remember) was executed for high treason in this harbor, 
was selected as a not unfit person to begin with. For he was the 
first People’s Governor to* whom the colony ever gave birth, and 
a man whose patriotic career the English Historians (I will not 
add the Yankee) have done signal injustice. Stuyvesant the worthy 
representative of the Van Tromps and De Rutgers of Republican 
Holland, was decided upon as the second subject; the grotesque 
associations with which the genius of Irving has unhappily asso- 
ciated his name rendering it inexpedient to commence with him 
until some degree of serious interest was bespoken for our Dutch 
ancestors in the previous work. Now to give full value to this 
project or indeed to accomplish it with any sort of success the 
archives of the Old Dutch West India Company ought to be open 
to the writer. And when his fnend Mr. Stephens lost his dhance of 
the appointment the hope of turning over the Latin records of the 
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Colonial History of Holland or handling the Dutch Missions 
under the eye of his old Boss Harmanus Bleecker (our present 
minister in those parts) with whom Mr. Hoffman studied law at 
Albany, gladdened the heart of that gentleman exceedingly and 
he rejoiced to hear that he had some friends who were zealously 
urging his nomination upon the Governor. It was impossible for 
him to go to Holland at his own expense yet he was unwilling to 
forego a project which he had long had at heart. But, though a 
committeeman and active Whig partisan of ’34 whose labors m the 
press exposed him to some share of rough handling at that time, he 
had no recent services or sufferings in the good cause to plead and 
he therefore abstained from presenting himself personally before 
your excellency till the present moment.®^ 

Judging now from the late newspaper discussions that his can- 
didacy is forgotten by his friends at Albany (though he will not 
believe in the report that this mission is about to be intrusted to 
one who is not a native of the state nor in any way identified with 
its historical associations and dearly traditional feelings) he ven- 
tures to present his name as one of the few who if his circum- 
stances afforded it would undertake this task as a genuine labor of 
love — a somewhat idle person whose serious but hitherto fruitless 
pursuits have all tended to the high end which the mission pro- 
fesses to have chiefly in view. 

With unfeigned respect 

Your cordial friend and servant, 

C. F. Hoffman."^ 

His Excellency, Governor Seward. 


66. In his letter to Robert M. Bird, March 18, 1837, Hoffman men- 
tioned the fact that in the campaign of 1834 l^^d been a ‘^warm par- 
tizan’’ and had incurred some odium for his zeal. 

67. In 1839 John Romeyn Brodhead was sent to Holland to study the 
old Dutch historical documents. He stayed three years. This is doubtless 
the appointment Hoffman was seeking from William H Seward, elected 
Governor in 1838. This letter is in the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
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novel comes on slowly. The delights of literary vagrancy have in 
the last 18 months been alternated by so much that was untoward 
in my circumstances that I can hardly take up my pen with satis- 
faction again until I am established in a position independent of 
its exercise, and this is nearly effected. A literary man is a sort of 
a Pariah in our money-making community unless he gets to the 
comfortable eminence of reputation where Irving and Cooper sit 
enthroned. 

Your friend, General Scott, you will see by the papers is again 
before the public in a situation of great responsibility. There is 
some slight talk of him for the Presidency and for one I should 
not be sorry to see him elevated to the station. 

March 9th, 1839* 

C. F. Hoffman R[ec’d]. nth April®® 

43. Hoffman to Julia Hoffman, Oct. 30, 1840. 

Piermont, Friday, 
Oct. 30, 1840. 

My dear Julia: 

I must tell you how comfortably Caty finds herself. I have 
given her my room which is the most cheerful one in the house and 
which I have made the warmest by closing up two of the front 
windows permanently by hanging them with curtains. She has her 
old bureau there with her with the family Bible and big Prayer 
book on it as of old, the picture of Unde Ward hanging over it 
and framed drawings by Uncles Charles and Edward are upon 
the chimney. George is going to order a low wicker chair to be 
made for her and then no old lady will be more ‘^snug.^’ To com- 
plete the arrangement there is a closet with shelves on one side of 
the mantel piece in which the house linens with lots of redaimable 


68. New York Historical Society. 
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old shirts and darnable old stockings are congregated for her 
anausement and the good old soul has already commenced mousing 
among them to her great and lasting satisfaction for this hospital 
of invalid habiliments is likely to be well supplied. John has made 
her a low bench to sit by the kitchen fire and I actually detected 
her yesterday in her spectacles reading the new works with Guy 
asleep on the hearth at her feet. She says that this promising cadet 
of the family is not half as promising as Sholto®® — that I shall 
never have another such dog but that it is an amusing little crea- 
ture. She remonstrated strongly against keeping her room when 
she found it had been mine. “We might stick her an5wi^here, she 
did not mind, and as for the room with the fireplace in it, she 
would never make use of it.” She told George, though, very 
frankly that Miss Julia would never like the establishment — “so 
many doors and so many windows. I never saw the like. We 
couldn’t make her comfortable in any way.” 

The weather has now cleared off beautifully after a dull storm 
and Caty is going about the house throwing open window-sashes 
and shaking coats, etc., to her heart’s delight. She laughs a good 
deal at being lost every now and then in the wings of the rambling 
chateau. She has stepped out of doors several times when meaning 
to enter a room, plumped in the Office of one of the young men’s 
rooms when thinking she was opening the door of mine. In a 
word, my dear Julia, I think you may make yourself perfectly 
easy both as regards her comfort and cheerfulness. The first is 
amply secured for her and she is surrounded by sufficient novelty 
and variety of the very kind to suit her to secure the last. 

Ever your affectionate, 

C. F. 


69 The Hoffman family dog which Hoffman mentions by name in his 
essay “Fascination’^ appearing in The Literary World, VoL III, pp. 
8: j 5-26. 

70. Hoffman Family Letters, ed by E. F Hoffman, privately printed, 
1903, PP* 81-82. 
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44. Hoffman to Colonel Aspinwall, Sept, 3, 1841. 

My dear Colonel: New York, September 3rd, 184^- 

Had you anything agreeable to tell me about the fortunes of 
‘^Greyslaer” I suppose I should have heard from you by the ex- 
piration of the year. The work has here gone through three edi- 
tions. But John Bull is harder to please than Jonathan and if 
Mr. Bentley has had difficulty in getting rid of it I should like 
to know *^the w-orst/’ and console myself with the success on this 
side of the Atlantic; I stepped into a berth under the Tippecanoe 
administration last spring, and my pen has been idle since But I 
mean to be industrious with it during the coming winter. Some re- 
cent orders which our Booksellers have received from Germany for 
'^Greyslaeri* give me encouragement to go on with another ro- 
mance ; though had I leisure I would prefer floating about the coun- 
try and write about the actual scenes which passed beneath my eye. 

You must be at a loss what to make of the political condition of 
the countiy just now. The old parties seem upon the point of 
breaking up, but Mr. Tyler keeps his own counsel so well that 
no one knows what a day will bring forth or what next may be 
the rallying cry. In one matter though I think the whole nation is 
as one man, viz., in resistance to what we consider the overbearing 
measures of England. The people (save on the frontier) are not 
excited about a war. The majority do not anticipate one and few, 
very few wish it. Yet all are on the alert to resist everything like 
encroachment. There is much difference of opinion as to the 
merits of the two great questions under discussion (MacLeod and 
Maine Boundary) but there is a remarkable unanimity of belief 
that England wishes to bully or humbug us if she can. There is 
none of the personal animosity or hatred of Englishmen that 
gave virulence to the people’s feelings about the last war, but a 
wide-spread and very thorough conviction of the dangerous and 
all grasping policy of the British Government. Her movements in 
Syria and China have been read, watched and followed in our 
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country newspapers all over the Union; watched with interest and 
admiration, but still applied in a manner that has awakened alarm 
and jealousy in relation to anything that she may do on this con- 
tinent If we fight it will not be from testiness of temper but 
from the settled conviction that it is wise and expedient for us to 
fight that the ultima ratio has been forced upon us. A terrible fight 
it would be should it indeed take place. England, it is true, would 
now have both her hands to use against us. But we should not be 
divided among ourselves as we were during the last war. We 
might be licked at first; But I think Europe would be astonished 
as the energies of this country — resources they do not yet dream 
of here — developed themselves. Now my dear Colonel you are 
perhaps smiling at all this as mere idle speculation ; well God grant 
It may be so. But the cannon of Castle William whose walls they 
are today trying with 24 pounders are thundering in my ears. 
Little governor’s island is bnstling with a thousand bayonets and 
a steam frigate and seventy-four are lying off the Battery ready 
to slip their cables and put to sea at three hours notice. Your old 
friend General Scott is here and there and everywhere saying 
“it is improbable there should be war” but chafing like an old war 
horse who wants only for his rider to slacken the curb when he 
will bound forward in the charge The General did wonders in 
pacifying the border. He could rouse it still more easily. In the 
meantime mercantile distress and other untoward circumstances 
have filled the country with food for gunpowder, “the cankers of 
a calm world and long peace.’' It would do you good, Colonel, to 
see the fine looking fellows with whom they have filled up the 
ranks of the army in lieu of the drunken foreigners which used to 
compose its material. But I am boring you perhaps with matters 
which you have already gathered from the newspapers. 

Ever my Dear Sir, 

Thankfully yours, 

Colonel Aspin walL C. Fenno Hoffman 

71 Manuscript m the Library of Yale University, 
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45. Hoffman to George Bigelow, Sept. 8 , 1841. 


Dear Sir: 


New York, September 8, 1841. 


I accept with pleasure the complimentary invitation of the 
[Boston] Lyceum and will present myself into the hands of your 
committee as early in the month of November as may be agreeable 
to them. I promise it will not be necessary to mention more in 
your programme than ^'One Lecture by Charles Fenno Hoffman, 
leaving the announcement of the subject till the evening of 
delivery. 

With great respect, 

Charles Fenno Hoffman 

George Bigelow, Esq., 

Corresponding Secretary, 


46. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Nov. 23, 1841. 

N. York Nov 23 
’41 

My Dear Sir, 

In reply to yours of the i8th just reed. I would say that I have 
no objection in the world to prepare the notice you wish — provided 
the necessary facts are suplied by Col DeKay.'^^ Still I do think it 
a pity that you yourself should not have the handling of such a 
subject — ^Your knoledge of the poets and poetry of the country is 
so much greater than mine that that alone — apart from all other 
considerations, make you the man to give Drake his proper niche 
in your temple — 

I am really concerned to have you speak of your cough as you 

72 Manuscript in Pennsylvania Historical Society 

73. Hoffman evidently means Commodore George Coleman DeKay 
who married Janet Halleck, only child of Joseph Rodman Drake, and 
who edited the first collection of Drake’s poems m 1836, sixteen years 
after the poet’s death. 

74 It seems impossible to determine whether the biography of Drake 
in The Poets and Poetry of America was written by Hoffman or Gris- 
wold. 
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do. The worst thing in the world for such an ailment I have always 
found to be the night air. Especially when one is exposed to it 
just after his mind has been actively engaged. “I pray you avoid 
It’'! — ^Those Wistar Parties! coming home heated from them ^ — 
to one of your exciteable temperament such exposure cannot but be 
hurtful — I never took a cold in the woods in my life; though I 
have slept thro’ more than one chilly night in wet clothes — It is 
from heated rooms — draughts — and the flat damps of city mid- 
nights that the nuisance comes — So for God’s sake take care of 
yourself and regard my injunctions more than you would an old 
womans preachments. 

I saw Tuckerman in Boston the other day. He enquired with 
much interest after you and begged to be remembered when I 
should see you — 

With much regard 
Yours sincerely 

C. F. 

47. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Jan. ii, 1842. 

Remember when you send the things 
to Greeley my No. is 37 Murray St 

The letter of which you spoke my Dear Griswold came to hand 
yesterday. I hoped you would have called again before you left 
town. At the last we seperated so suddenly that I had no chance 
to answer your questions about “Go Mocking flower” — ^The 
reason I omitted it was that the imitation of Waller’s Go lovely 
rose is so close that what was meant for a paraphrase might be 
mistaken for a plagiarism— You are the best judge of this how- 
ever as a second party generally is when any judgment that is 
begot of or akin to self-love is concerned^ — If you wish it why not 
put it in at the close where a note if one be needed, would not 
come amiss. 

75 A prominent family in Philadelphia. Griswold ultimately died of 
throat trouble. 

76. In the Boston Public Library. 
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That scrap to which I gave you for the Memoir — omit or shake 
ft as you think best. I am sorry now I suggested the Mirror — 
for if every one mentions his year of editorship poor Morris I 
fear would be naked as the court galant in the play when one 
claims the cloak, another the feathered beaver a third his doublet 
until the unlucky magnifico is only left a shirt to shrive in. You 
might lump the matter in this vray — “became the proprietor of the 
Am. Mo in March ’35 and during the three or four following 
years, while the chief editor of the same, as well as subsequently, 
his pen was also busy in the Mirror. New Yorker & other journals 
in all of which among a variety of subjects he wrote zealously in 
favor of international copyright.” 

Now for God’s sake don’t keep this to put into your curiosities 
of literature under the head of “whim whams of egotistical 
authors.” My friend it is no whim wham f I have a deep design in 
it. The fact is I have such a devil of a bad reputation for laziness 
that I want to get credit in your book for every atom of industry 
that really belongs to me — and that without jostling the fame of 
other’s. Who has worked harder for the last than Morris? Tell 
me, thou Biographic “Warwick.” 

“The setter up & puller down of kings” — (poetic ones) 

You say in your note that your health is not better. Now then 
again I come in as the better judge for that most immediately 
concerns you. My dear friend I would insure your life for one 
fourth of the premium that I would have done a month ago. 
Crede Byron — Believe me you have scarcely a right to consider 
yourself an invalid further than to be careful of the health you 
have and see that by neglect you do not endanger it in the same 
way again. Ever yours truly 

N. York Jan. ii ’42 C F. H. 

N. B. Did you not promise me a revise of the verses? 

77. Lord Byron^s family motto, a byword with the literary men of 
Hoffman’s time, naturally. 

78 Hoffman is probably referring to his selections for The Paets and 
Poetry of America, This letter is in the Boston Public Library. 
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48 Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, June 28, 1842. 

N. y. June 28th ’42 

Dear Griswold 

I enclose you the corrected proof of the Song — about the story 
I am sorry — for I like to go ahead when I get agoing at all. You 
must give me room though in the Sept. No.'^^ not only for that 
but for one of the Female things I spoke to you about — It is 
founded on fact as is Ben Blower — ^Touching the latter I was 
talking with a friend about the [Vat^] Story in Blacku-^ood 
when he saj^s “I [have a real] thing better than that H. Til hand 
it over to you to work. It was a Mechanic I knew in Charleston 
who crawled into a boiler after getting through his work about it 
& fell asleep there one hot afternoon He was awakened by hear- 
ing preparations to get up steam & had devilish hard work to save 
himself See — ” 

How^s your health? Better Tm certain! Mrs. Mowatt may dart 
her plumes into hearts but as to transfixing lungs with her eyes 
in that way tis all [gammon] By the way coming down in the 
steamboat with Dickens a few weeks since I told him in talking of 
copyright that he ought to know you — He had heard of Graham^s 
Magazine. I said you had told of it & were coming out for copy- 
right & that he ought to read yr. Preface “to the Poets” He had 
not heard of the book though he had of Keese’s of which he spoke 
favorably. He said he would buy a copy if not too much hurried 
when he got to town. The next morning he sailed. 

Ever your truly 

C. F. H. 


79 Hoffman’s Sonff, later representing the twenty-third day in ‘‘Love’s 
Calendar,” appeared in the August issue and ‘'Ben Blower’s Story” 
appeared in the September number. “The Female thing” to which Hoff- 
man lefers is probably “The First and Last Parting” appearing in the 
October issue 

80. The story referred to is “The Involuntary Experimentalist,” pub- 
lished in Blackwod^s Magazine, October, 1837, Vol. 42, pp* 487-92. 
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Matthews, upon the breaking up of Arcturus sent ^‘Primeval 
Woods” to the Boston Miscellany with my permission. They have 
printed Fame for Fane in the fourth line of the first stanza.®^ 

49. Hoffman to John Keese, Nov. 18, 1842. 

November 18, 1842 

Dear Keesy: 

I still date from my sofa though I did get to my office yesterday. 
Why do you not come and see me^ I have begun to use my con- 
valescing leisure, and in the last week have completed one stupid 
chapter of a novel and a poem of some three or four hundred lines 
which I think has some life in it though a weakling. I commenced 
it Thursday night and it shall be copied out fairly for the printer 
this Thursday, that is, if you give me professional encouragement 
for publishing anonymously; which I think of doing to raise the 
interest money on that cursed bond. It is called The Vigil of Faith, 
and the story is a devilish good one if I have not spoiled it in the 
telling. The dinner bell rings — Come and see me, I pray thee, 
Keesy, — come tomorrow night. 

Ever thine, 

Charles Fenno Hoffman 

Mr. Ke^e, 

81. A returns, A Journal of Books and Opinion was edited by Cornelius 
Mathews and Evert A. Duyckinck from December, 1840, through May, 
1842 Nothing identified as HofEman’s appeared in its three volumes. 
‘^Primeval Woods’’ appeared in The Boston Miscellany, Vol II, p 33 

(July, 1843). 

82. In the Boston Public Library. 

83 Manuscript in the Library of Brown University. John Keese was 
at the time of this letter engaged in editing Elizabeth Oakes Smith’s 
The Sinless Child Upon the appearance of Keese’s edition of that poem 
Hoffman commented to the advantage of both editor and poet: “Mr 
Keese certainly deserves well of the republic of letters for bringing out 
this singularly beautiful poem in its present dress. His frank and 
manly preface, with the interesting accompaniment of John Neal’s 
biographical sketch and Tuckerman’s analysis of the genius of the author, 
awakened in us a strong and lively expectation as to what was to fol- 
low; and so perfect and pleasurable is the realization of both interest 
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50. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Jan, i, 1843. 
Dear Griswold: January i, 1843. 

I have obtained for you a copy of Mrs. Smith’s “Captive.” It 
was, you know, written some years since, but only printed within 
the last two or three. I think it shows in many parts the promise 
of the remarkable powers she has since developed, and is daily 
maturing. As for good gro-unds to put her in the book — the fact 
of so few of her things having been collected into a volume, I think, 
has nothing to do with it. That is an affair of Booksellers, not of 
Editors. It belongs to the trade of publishing, not the art of 
writing. 

I yesterday looked over a bundle of her printed articles which 
would fill several volumes, though less than half of what she has 
written. Her finest tale is, I think, “The Flower Girl of Antioch” 
(in the Opal). Her most original one “Machineton” while “The 
Love Quarrel,” differing as much from both of them as they do 
from each other, makes a remarkable trinity of varied powers in 
this department of art. Her “Riches Without Wings,” one of the 
first of those little books for young people which have since become 
so popular, still continues to run, I am told, side by side with the 
best of them. Yet how different the style and object of this little 
treatise from those of her multitudinous essays ! 

No, I think the author of “Riches Without Wings,” “The Sin- 
less Child” and “The Western Captive” (three regular volumes) 
upon the score of delicate humor alone, the rarest trait among 
American authors, — ^will have no occasion to feel awkward on your 
list. 

Why, Charles King, one of the most fastidious critics I know, 
thought “The Witch of Endor” “perfectly sui generis,” and I 
should like to know another woman in the country, (or man out 

and expectation that we are half-disposed to cry ‘Eureka*^ and declare 
that The American Poem has at length been produced by our fair 
countrywoman’' (J C Derby, Fifty Years among Authors, Books and 
Publishers, 1884, pp. 545-46.) 
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of it since Charles Lamb is dead) who could have written “the 
Sentiment of Friendship.” See, too, the graceful and tender meta- 
physics of the “Sentiment of Self Sacrifice.” I send you herewith 
all of these pieces, and I have tried, but m vain, to get her essay 
on “Egypt,” which for richness and fullness of language and de- 
scription would make a fine oriental accompaniment of “The 
Flower Girl of Antioch.” I have been unable to get either of her 
papers upon Shakspere, which, though unsatisfactory from their 
brevity, are singularly happy. I do hope you will find room for 
all I have mentioned, for “fame is money” to an author, and so 
much industry and so much desert with all the surroundings so 
uncheering make — but I know your feelings about this matter — 
and that the fact of Mrs. S. having none of these advantages of 
position which enable her to command a publisher, and being 
therefore compelled to “utter” herself in the magazines, derogates 
with you in no way from her claims as an approved woman of 
genius.®^ Thine ever, 

[C. F. Hoffman]®® 

51. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Feb. 10, 1843. 

Dear Griswold N. Y. Feby loth ’43 

I am pained to have you write so about your health — “Death” 
as you say may be “no unwelcome friend of yours "' — But your 

84. Griswold included Mrs Smith in his later editions of The Poets 
and Poetry of America, In his “The Intellectual History, Condition and 
Prospects of the Country” in The Prose Writers of America (Philadel- 
phia, 1849, pp 13-52), Griswold said “Mrs Elizabeth Okes Smith is a 
woman of a most original and poetical mind, who has succeeded, perhaps 
better than any other person, in appreciating and developing the fitness 
of aboriginal tradition and mythology for the purposes of romantic 
fiction” (p 34). 

85. W. M. Griswold, op cit ^ pp. 129-30 The manuscript of this letter 
was not found in the Boston Public Library. 

86. Jacob L. Neu in “Rufus Wiiraot Griswold,” Studies in English, No, 
5 (University of Texas Bulletin No 2538, pp. 101-65, October 8, 1925) 
quotes from this letter but wrongly gives it the date of February 19 
(p. 126). 
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living friends think so much more of you than he can that he has no 
claim upon our hospitality or good feeling. Death & you friends! 
The proposition’s absurd — Think only of the Lives you have 

attempted, and the many more you will yet succeed in taking! 

You are rivals man ' and must keep as far aloof from each other as 
possible— Seriously though, you are just at the period of life when 
a man’s constitution changes & if you fight the next i8 months 
through, with a stout heart you will live to be as burly as a Bishop 
and publish at 8o “Griswold’s Recollections of his own time” 
“This” says a Review of 1890 “is one of the most curious works 
that the venerable & respected author has given to the public. 
The two or three great poems which the present generation has 
produced has not made us unmindful of that general glow of let- 
ters which suffused the face of the country dunng the youth and 
memorable early manhood of the illustrious writer. Poetry sppm» 
then to have been so universally the language of sentiment that the 
semifabulous stories of the Italian tmprovisatort of a former age 
become almost realized in that Springtime Season of our yet 
Nascent Republic . . . Perhaps indeed no fraction of the present 
work will more interest the philosophical reader than Mr. Gris- 
wolds curious account of the sudden & wonderful growth of that 
periodical literature which now constitutes the richest and most 
classical portion of American letters. Our readers must examine 
for themselves to see how this venerable authority disposes of the 
much vexed question whether or not his associate graham was 
really the founder of a system of publication which produces such 
wonderful results or only attained his present celebrity by carrying 
It farther than others. As in the case of all other distinguished 
names we think it can be shown that much of Grahams reputation 
is owing to circumstances of which he had the energy & ability to 
take advantage. Mr. G admits that in the year 1842 his famous 

87 In 1841 Griswold had published his Biographical Annual, and in 
184^ had given a brief biography of the authors included in The Poets 
and Poetry of America, 
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magazine had not yet attained a circulation of above 100,000 
copies. It was at that time merely a work of taste and entertain- 
ment. But early in the year 1843 a now forgotten publication 
which we learn from these memoirs was entitled '‘The Lady^s 
World of Fashion** having attempted to compete with him in the 
matter of pictorial illustration he instantly took new & stronger 
ground & became through his vigorous corps of contributors the 
leader* of literary opinion instead of the successful follower of pub- 
lic taste. It would seem that at that time there was really no one 
acknoledged organ of literary opinion in the country and the cold- 
ness with which Graham seized upon the position and the al- 
most miraculous success with which he maintained it has indis- 
solubly interwoven his name with the existence of American letters. 

Ever yours C. F. H. 

P. S. Do send me that Museum I had so much fun in laughing 
at the first one that I must see the Second. You ask me for an 
article; Shall I write my story illustrating the picture of the 
^‘Attack*’®® — or do you mean to keep that back for awhile? — if 

88. The reference is to the attacks on Griswold in The Saturday 
Museum (Philadelphia), usually attributed to Poe, but probably written 
by Henry B Hirst with help from his more famous friend, m the opinion 
of Thomas O Mabbott Dr Mabbott writes me: 

“Poe, who had at first reviewed Griswold’s book, The Poets and Poetry 
of dmerica, in The Boston Miscellany for November 1842, with some 
approbation, though hardly enough to please the compiler, quarreled after 
Griswold succeeded him as editor of Grakam^s Magazine Through the 
columns of The Saturday Museum a warfare was kept up for some 
weeks in 1843 Rufus, the Poets and Poetry^ and Graham* s Magazine; 
and Hoffman came m for a share of denunciation as Griswold’s favorite 
poet The articles were apparently written by Poe’s friend H. B. Hirst, 
but he seems to have fired the bullets Poe made One of these articles is 
printed in GiIFs Life of Poe (from clippings, not now accessible), and 
may be found in Harrison’s edition of Poe’s Complete Works, 1903, VoL 
XI, pp, 22of, No file of The Saturday Museum is accessible — portions of 
some numbers survive The incident concerns Hoffman hardly at all.” 

89 This poem, “The Attack,” later published in Hoffman’s collected 
poems under the title of “A Frontier Incident,” appeared in Graham* s 
Magazine for August, 1843, Vol XXIII, p 71- The picture, “The At- 
tack,” appears as a frontispiece to the August issue. 
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funds are floating about you I wish you would send me $25 — I 
owe my cook for the last dinner I gave to poor critics and my 
banker is out of town — 

52. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Jan. Feb., or Mar.[?], 

1843 - 

Dear Griswold 

I have reed yr note and have just time to enclose the lines — ^ 
They appeared originally m the N Y American May 1828^^ — 
My Brother Ogden always insists that this is the best thing I ever 
did. He was amazed at not finding it with the ^‘VigiP’ & surprised 
that it had been omitted among '‘the Poets” — the trouble is that so 
few wrote at that time in this vein the art of so writing was wholly 
deserted ten years ago. — I am sorry I have no special hint to give 
you about W. P. Its history is so familiar one can make but little 
of it. 

Yours ever 

C. F. H.»2 

53. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Apr. 18, 1843. 

Tuesday Ap 18 ’43 

Well my dear Griswold I am really glad to find so much life 
& spirit left in you — ^you are decidedly rallying as I always said 
you would. Every word that you say about editorial ettiquette 
having been grossly invaded is true. I can assure you however that 
it was nothing but blindness and stupidity in the parties offending 
that caused the error. Your having told Mrs. Embury or Mr. E 
originally that Tuckerman had written the article induced a natural 

90 In the Boston Public Library. 

91 The poem referred to is no doubt “Rhymes — On West Point” 
which appeared m the Ne^-York American of May 10, 1828, and which 
does not appear in The Poets and Poetry of America or The Vifftl of 
Faith and Other Poems, This undated letter was probably written early 
in 1843 for this poem appears m Graham's Magazine^, of which Gris- 
wold was an editor, Vol XXII, p. $ 6 % (June, 1843). 

92. In the Boston Public Library. 
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belief in Keese & T. that you hardly regarded it as editorial & 
when I recommended the use of the pieces neither of them thought 
of suggesting such an objection — I told Keese — (this is the way it 
happened) I told Keese that NeaFs article was just about on a par 
with the general taste of the country — the vtxj thing to popularize 
the book but that it ought not to go without a correction of 
some kind for ‘*the prescious few’’ — ^Your sketch in the American 
Poets & Tuckerman’s were then both fixed upon to accompany 
it. The matter was arranged for printing & (if I mistake not 
after Neal’s was m hand it was seen that he had covered the same 
ground which you did — ^Whipples piece from the Boston Times 
was then put in — and I am sure that in his occasional references 
to me & Mr. Tuckerman — neither Mr Keese nor his co-counsellors 
ever thought of the grave & well founded objections which you 
have stated — I have read your letter to both of them — Both 
seemed “struck in a heap,” as I was, & we all admitted that your 
ideas about the use of T.’s critique should not have been taken for 
granted that you should in short have been consulted as to the 
propriety of using it under T’s name — ^so you see I fully acknoledge 
the Hitch you have upon me — 

I have not yet written a word of “the attack” — Y ou wrote as if 
you wanted it by return of mail — I could not thus give it & 
thought my silence would be a reply — I can mail it for you by the 
farthest on next Monday morning if that will do — ^and possibly I 
may write it this very night — ^but I will not be bound save by the 
first mentioned hour if you can wait till then — 

As to ‘the annual’ my poetic pores have been clogged up by this 
backward spring & other damnabilities — but 1 must sweat you 
out something — perspire I should have said — ^This wet day would 
be great for amatory verses — (Cats, which in Cyprus according 
to some authorities, they sacnficed to Venus, always choose a 

93. Griswold was editing at this time for Carey and Hart of FhOa- 
delphia The Gift: A Christmas and New Yearns Present The XS44 
number has two selections from Hoffman’s pen, but the 1843 volume con- 
tains nothing of his. 
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drizzling night for their courtship) — For amatory or anacreontic 
verse just the thing— but the high & holy rhyme should be built 
when skies are clear & Heaven shows herself open & unveiled to 
the view 

Evr yrs truly 

C. F. H.— 

54. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, June 12, 1843. 

Mondy Morg June 12 ’43 

Dear Griswold: 

I reed yr package of proof on Saturday — ^put the required piety 
in mine & returned it to the Tribune office in time for the Southern 
Mail. But my dear fellow I must certainly see proof of an article 
set up for such a work as the Opal! — I sent also “The Attack” 
corrected for Graham.®^ 

Mrs. Oaksmith’s story was also duly attended to^^ — ^What a 
grand aiffair it is! — Most affluent in language — Most finished in 
expression — She certainly rises every day & must according to your 
phrophecy & mine take a stand out of hooting distance of any 
others of our writing women — that is if her constitution be strong 
enough for the necessary mechanical labor of triumphant author- 
ship — The town is at this moment all agog to see the president — z 
Hyperborean cold keeps him quiet. 

Ever yours truly 

C. F. H.^« 


94 In the Boston Public Library. 

95 T^e Opali A Pure Gift for the Holy Days contained several con- 
tributions fiom Hoffman (see p. 325 below) It was edited in 1843 by 
N. P, Willis, and later by John Keese. 

96 This poem accompanied by a frontispiece “engraved expressly for 
Graham’s Magazine’* appeared in Vol. XXIII, p. 71 (August, 1843). 

97. “Jack Spanker and the Mermaid” by Elizabeth Okes [sic] Smith 
also appeared m the August issue of GrahavPs Magazine (VoL XXIII, 
pp, 68-71). Hoffman had probably read proof for this article. 

98. In the Boston Public Library. 
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55. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, 1843. 

Monday 2 0 c P M 

Dear Griswold, 

The terrible accident of the drowning of poor little Willetts 
Keese has kept me at Brooklyn for the last day or two & I have 
been nearly worn out with baneful exatement. I forgot you 
entirely till I came to my office this morning. To keep my promise 
I have stolen an hour from Uncle Sam. If the promise hold good 
— ^the result should be “sweet’' — At all events you cannot complain 
for I have manufactured both fact and fiction to give interest to 
your picture — ^Let me see proof. 

Ever yours 

C. F. H. 

I have an article — “yellow jack”^® which I may send you to- 
morrow. Mr. and Mrs. Keese are both tolerably composed. But 
the sense of anguish at their house has been indescribable.^*^® 

56. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Jan. 24, 1 844. 

My Dear Griswold ^ 

I have been daily expecting to hear from you — Do for Heaven’s 
Sakes tell me the result of yr enquiries about Greyslaer from Lea 
& Blanchard Can I realize anything in that quarter 

I really have a great curiosity — ^no an interest — ^to see you just 
at this moment — How go the Sentimentalities — How the women 
have affected yr condition it irks me to know They handle all of us 
hardly enough but Gad when they get hold of a chap of yr poetic 
temperament they use him up completely — at least for a while — 
But it is in these intervals these off days of the ague of female 
bedevilment that “yr whoreson Poet” doth the most work — a 

99. “Yellow Jack” appeared under Hoffmanns name in The Opal, A 
^ure Gift for the Holy Days, ed. by N. P. Willis, New York, 1844, pp. 
148-73, As The Opal was published late in 1843, the letter must be of 
that year. 

100, In the Boston Public Library. 
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capital relief >ou have from the excitement turning round at once 
to attempt people's lives How many biographies have you 
written — But I wont say a word more lest you forget that this is 
a busmens letter although from lack of change it will cost you a 
shilling 

Ever yrs truly 

C. F. H. 

I reed lately a letter from Mr. Graham which I have deferred 
answering only because I wish to write to him at length — The 
story he asks for shall be forthcoming. One idea I would sug- 
gest to him about his magazine is to arrange his authors on the 
cover as 

‘‘monthly contributors"^ 

AB C&c 

QUARTERLY CONTRIBUTORS 

E F G &c 

OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS 

HI J&c 

It would give people an assurance of what they might leally expect, 
and take the use of names out of the sphere of unmeaning puffery 
& consolidate the character of his work 

57. Hoffman to Rufus W- Griswold, Jam 2% 1844. 

Sat Jan 27 44 

My Dear Griswold 

I was just roaring over an article in the Foreign Quarterly 
upon “The Poets & Poetry" when I reed, your melancholy letter 
— I pray you turn to that paper at once & it will put you in good 
humor. Jno BuUism in perfection is to me always the most 
amusing thing in the world— My bump of benevolence is unfor- 

101 See p 223 above. 

102 This story was probably “The Fate of the Humming Bird,^’ 
which appeared m Graham's Magazine for September, 1844, (VoL XXV, 

pp. 97-99)- 

103. This letter is in the Boston Public Library. 
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tunatel}^ so great that fond as I am of the grotesque human ab- 
surdity more often awakens compassion than fun in me. I feel 
greater pity than diversion at Don Quixotes troubles, but the 
fanatical conceit of a real Sancho Panzaic Englishman is to me 
always delicious. I have only as yet read the first part of the 
article as copied (“to be concluded”) into the New World.^®^ 
Bryant tells me that I get a more savage mauling than anyone else 
in the article — I plagiarise it seems from Tom Moore ! — A devilish 
good fellow to steal from — Shows my taste — I wonder they don^t 
appreciate him more in that way at home — Hope the article will 
bring Moore m notice there — I must tell you though that this 
Mad Bull — who, with the most solemn unconsciousness lashes his 
brother Briton of the N Y Herald for writing with the same choice 
reserve of language that he himself uses — This Mad Bull I say 
stumbles upon our Capital while thrusting his horns into you 
“Mr Griswold admits that in America utility was all in all at the 
beginning & Poetry nothing. They began at the wrong end^ In 
all other countries poetry appeared first and utility afterward, the 
slow fruit of success & experience” — 

But you must read the article, ’tis the best advertisement of 
your Book yet out; for the fellow abuses the country so roundly 
that the people roused to a discriminating ire must at last take the 
poets under their protection as a part of themselves — Here^s a 
remark that will show you the fellows frantic stupidity — “This 
journal failed & Freneau went to Sea in command of a Merchant 
vessel; qualification hetng as little required in commanding an 
American vessel as in writing American poetry* A — ^Ah, my rev- 
erend friend our corners are rubbed off so m this country by 
habitual attrition with emigrants from every nation that we should 


104 The publication entitled The New World, edited by Park Ben- 
jamin, Vol VIII, pp. 99-101 (January 37, 1844) contained the first install- 
ment of thii, article, as copied from The Toreign Quarterly Remew, 
The article was concluded in the issue of February 3 (Voh VIII, pp. 
139-34). 
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not judge these redoub[t]able islanders too harshly — ^Yet I admire 
your boldness m going as a Missionary among them — ^What in 
god’s name can you do there — ^Take them out of their Mechanism 
& Shop keeping and they are of Beotian [sic] Stupidity — Genius 
transcendant as it has been there, is but an excrescent Refinement 
but a veneering; neither of them permeating or forming any essen- 
tial part of the coarse-grained character of that the most useful 
and most powerful but most ungenial race that the world has 
ever produced — ou shd ask yr. friend Herbert about this matter 
before you go there. Any Englishman of Rank, (that is belong- 
ing to the “Excrescency” or the ‘Veneery”) will tell you the same 
thing when put upon his voir-dire over a cup of old Monongahela 
though he might fight you the next morning for reminding him 
of it — But what the Deuce are you so ‘‘down in the mouth” about ? 
(This phrase dates from Jonah’s time) Didn’t you expect to be 
sad & used up for a time after so much sentimental excitement^ — 
Of course My dear fellow a prostration of all elasticity would fol- 
low. Nor would I shake you for giving away to it for a while. 
But my dear Griswold, no man of sense can grieve long save for 
the loss of the true the earnest lost to him by some fault or 
lackes [sic] of his own. I have before now seen a friend nearly 
distracted at the loss of a woman whom he confessed it was insane 
to wish to marry. “I see the evil I have escaped said he but I 
cannot imagine the good that is to follow — I foresee no peace- I 
ask for no good save something that will allay the present aching 
of my soul. It is not ‘hereafter’ of which I think but “the novf" 
that is terrible today” “Well” quoth his comforter “Thousands of 
men of sensibility around us are daily passing thru just such an 
ordeal as you consider a sorrow peculiar to yourself” “Men who 
think themseves mad too as I do.” “Yes, just such fellows, lots of 
’em. 

Ever yours, 


105 In the Boston Public Library, 
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58. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, 1844. 

N. 

I send yon a copy of the Rover with ^^the Declaration* as 
emended in it — ^To go among “Early Miscellanies*’ 

P. S, This letter has missed the post — Please correct (upon cor- 
rection of yesterday’s proof) instead of 

Stanza 24 Line 8th 
Like winged sunshine glancing told 
Read 

Like winged sunshine, flickering, told.^®® 

59. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Apr. 13, 1844. 

Saturday — ^Ap 13. ’44. 

My Dear Griswold 

I have reed, proof of the concluding songs of Eros & Ante — 
which I return to you today — ou will see that I have added one 
so as to complete the magical number of 33. But my Dear Sir, as 
it was with the Vigil, some proofs have missed me — “Thoughts 
Thoughts” was the last song I corrected before. I do wish you 
could get me a complete set of revises from the beginning, includ- 
ing the preface, to correct at my leisure. 

Your friend Janvier is a veiy gentlemanlike fellow. He speaks 
with real cordiality of you — ^Your friends here all made earnest 


106. It is impossible to tell definitely to what letter this *‘N. B ’’ belongs. 
It is written on the back of an envelope. 

107. “The Declaration” appears in The Tcho among the group cap- 
tioned “Early Miscellanies.” Since this appeared early in 1844 the letter 
must belong to that year also The emended version of the poem has been 
found in The Romr, Vo! ii, p. 393, March 2, 1S44, 

108. In the Boston Public Library. 

109. “Lovers Calendar, or Eros and Anteros” was the complete name 
of the group of love poems representing the days of the month. 

no. “Thoughts^ — ^wild thoughts! oh why will ye wander,” is the first 
line of stanza twenty-six of ‘Xove^s Calendar”; this stanza is in effect 
a separate poem representing the twenty-sixth day of the month. 
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enquiries about you on my return, and if you only keep out of 
love I see nothing to disturb yr growing m favor with woman & 
man Mr Verplanck has again attacked me for not bringing you 
to dine with him & have a book talk — and I promised him that 
you would be on hand soon. 

Graham’s last No-, makes a great show. I sent him a prairie 
sketch yesterday for the plate — Thank you for jogging my 
elbow 

Ever truly & Cordially 

C. F. 

60 Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Apr. 20, 1844. 

N. Y. Saturday Ap. 20 ’44 

My Dear Sir 

“My sufferings is intolerable at not being able to penetrate the 
intenoi” Mr. VanBuren’s when he penned this classical sen- 
tence zuas nothing to mine — Do my letters ever reach you? Have 
you gone to Washington — ^Are you ilP — Bewomanized? — Or 
what in all thunder is the matter with you & the mails & the proof 
sheets^ — Mr Janvier told me yesterday that some time since you 
said a book by yr Hble Svt would be out in a week — I have not 
seen ten pages of proof of such a book ! & those that I have seen 
were not consecutive — For the Preface the very eye and front of 
these poetic off endings I have asked you again & again in order 
to correct the somewhat hastily written paper — or else adopt it 
word for word as originally written — Now my dear Griswold# 
I conjure you to let me see a proof of this part of the voL at 
least, at once — One of my objects in visiting Phila was to over- 
haul the copy & see if the prose with which I had introduced it 
bore not too egotistically upon what followed — I swear the thing 

111 This sketch was evidently 'The Fate of the Humming 
which IS accompanied by a plate "engraved especially for Grahanfs 
Magazine^’ called "Hunting Buffaloe.” 

1 12 In the Boston Public Library 
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has mn in my head till the difficulty of getting at you or the 
papers, has become a perfect \Jumhic'^'\ or bore — spirit to me — 
haunting & vexing me* 

Understand me my excellent friend Let me but see proofs of 
what is done — and a clean revise of them afterwards & you may 
hold back the book itself to publish among my posthumous papers 
if you choose in ‘^Griswold’s Memoirs of his own Times” 

What a warm earnest and excellent friend that gentlemanly 
young Janvier is of yours. If you can get a woman to understand 
you as thoroughly and be at the same time as really attached as 
he is you will not have served the sex in vain — Tuckerman & I 
have both taken to him exceedingly. I pray you write soon to — 

Yours ever 

C. F. 


61. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Apr. 24, 1844. 
My dear Sir, 

I am really very sorry to trouble you so often, but if you will 
give me the address of your printer with your permission to write 
a line to him, I think by paying the necessary^ office charges I might 
obtain a proof of that preface for which I have asked you so 
often. I wish to alter it essentially in lieu of cancelling it alto- 
gether — ^which as it stands I am now bound in good taste to do. 
In the first place “The Vigil &c” has been noticed in England 
far more favorably than ever it 'was here & whatever I may say to 
^ my Special Reviewer of the F. Q. it ill becomes me to act at Ran- 
dom among his brothers. In the second place I have had a conver- 
sation with the Editor of the Knickerbocker in which he utterly 
disclaimed the slightest possible intention of “adopting” or giving 
injurious currency to the charge of the F. Q. 


1 1 3. In the Boston Public Library, 

1 14. This evidently refers to the ‘Treface^^ of The Echo which was 
published in this year to refute the charge of plagiarism of The Foreign 
Quarterly, (See pp. 142-57 above.) 
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Now my dear Griswold if you caie about tbe letter going in 
at all pray send it to me to modify these points, otherwise I wish 
to cancel it. But I will not trouble you again about it if I have 
your permission to apply to your printer — or stay — send me the 
original copy & I can return it to you with the necessary correc- 
tions. 

I reed, one page of proof on Monday which was straightway 
returned to you. 

Truly yours 

C. F. H. 

N.B. If you see Mr. Carey I wish you would ask him if he reed, 
a story I forwarded thru’ Graham’s office on Friday last.^^® 

62. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, May 27, 1844, 

Monday morning May 27 ’44 

My Dear Griswold 

I have just Reed, a piece of proof from you about which there 
must be some mistake — ^When I handed you a copy of the lines 
suggested by an Indian Head &c I told you they would appear 
in the Democratic Review for June — I thought before now you 
would have had occasion to use the copy for the vol. of Poems. 

The proof reed, today looks like the imprint of Graham — and 
thinking Mr. G might be disap-pointed I have tried to supply their 

place with some other verses — But my muse halts most ^ly 

this morning — I pray you attend to this matter at once — I long 
since corrected proof of the same piece for the Democratic, 

I fear we shall lose Janvier which I regret exceedingly — 

1 1 5. In the Boston Public Library 

1 16 “Brunt the Fighf’ — ^suggested by an embalmed Indian head — 
appeared in The United States Magazine and Democratic Remem, Vol 
XIV, p 633 (June, 1844) 

ixy Francis D Janvier, a merchant, was the father of both Margaret 
Thomson Janvier, author of books for children written under the nora 
de plume of “Margaret Vandegrift,” and Thomas Allibone Janvier, also 
the author of several books. 
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He expects to visit Phila on thursday most probably not to re- 
turn. If so I shall almost despair of yr coming to take rooms at 
Brookljm & so the whole of that pleasant plan falls to pieces. I 
do really much much regret it — for the sake of all parties — ^As for 
Janvier the fellow has made his society almost necessary to me — 
So necessary that I still hope that his plans wull permit him to 
remain — But if compelled to return to Phila. I do protest against 
your giving up the Brooklyn project as a necessary consequence. 

Ever yours truly 

To R. W. G C. F. 

63. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, June ii, 1844. 

N Y June ii. ’44 

'‘What has become of your songs &c so often announced as in 
press during the last year? I thought they were to be published long 
agoP 

My Dear Griswold — 

The above is an extrct. from a letter just reed by yr Hble Svt. 
What indeed has become of the Poems? — It is now more than a 
week since I reed, proof and there were yet two or three pages 
of the Occasiomh wanting to complete that division of the book, 
comprising, if you recollect aright, "The first & last Parting^* 
"Brunt the Fight” "Waller to Sacharissa” a sonnet and "Primeval 
Woods” — ^The Fourth of July is now at hand when all the world 
are travelling and light literature is in best demand — Stir yourself 
up old felloW’ — For George I’m afraid some -woman has got 
hold of you again — 

What the Deuce has become of Janvier — Here are some half a 
dozen people wasting their sympathy upon an unanswered interest 
in his movements — Hath he caught yr trick of epistolary Mumness 

1 1 8. In the Boston Public Library. 

1 19. This phrase is almost illegible, and the interpretation is doubt- 
ful 
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just when his friends wish to know his whereabouts^ — I pray you 
write me touching* the lad — 

In abundant haste & some impatience — but not too much 

Yrs truly 

C. F. H 

R. W Griswold 

— Don’t swear at my ruled paper — ’Tis the latest “fashion” — 
as Willis may perhaps tell the world in his lecture tonight on 
that estate at the Tabernacle — I do hope you have not abandoned 
the idea of coming to live in Brooklyn — Tis delightful there now 
though we really miss Janvier — Cool — fragrantly airy, and no 
Mobs ^ — I am really in a state of anxiety in expectation of a para- 
graph like this. 

^'Signal vengeance irremediable devastation. The destruction 
of Dr. Moriarty s library wounded most deeply the literary sen- 
sibilities of our Irish population, and though from policy hither- 
to silent upon the subject we have nightly anticipated such a 
catastrophe as that which it is our painful duty here to commemo- 
rate — The valuable library of the Reverend R. W. Griswold the 
distinguished Protestant clergyman who lately abandoned all his 
other literary labors to devote himself to an anti-Catholic Review 
was last night consumed by an Irish mob. The light from the 
blazing books & MS. illuminated the whole Delaware and part of 
Chestnut Street and was seen by the evening tram within a mile 
of Baltimore We regret to* hear that Mr. G was slightly injured 
by throwing himself into the scene of devastation. It seems that 
some of his most precious MSS were kept in a bathing tub and 
attempting to gam the house through the back way his hands were 
terribly cut while in the act of dashing in the windows of a water- 
closet. The presence of mind of his friend D H Janvier Esq in 

120 Nathaniel Parker Willis dehveied this lecture on the subject of 
Fashion before fifteen hundied people {The Ne*m-York Evening Postj 
June 12, 1844), 

121 For the Native American and Irish riots of 1844 see J Thomas 
Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 1884, vol I, pp. 
663-73. 
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seizing him by the skirts of his coat at this instant alone pre- 
vented the Rev Gentleman from being smothered by the tainted 
smoke which at once rushed through the aperture.” 

N. B. Since %vriting the above we learned that at least one half 
of Mr. G's MSS are safe — They were in the pockets of old coats, 
hats &c left from time to time at the houses of his friends. We need 
not say that all good citizens should frown upon this, not unpro- 
voked, but certainly disorderly conduct of our generous but some- 
what excitable adopted citizens. The exemplary character of 
our- beloved city must ultimately suffer from these occasional out- 
bursts of misdirected popular energy.” 

64. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, 1844C?]. 

Friday Night 

Well — God be praised dear Griswold I have heard from you 
at last — I was beginning to be really alarmed lest some woman had 
run away with you — and for the last week or two have daily exd. 
the police Reports for a new abduction case — Had I ^known you 
were at Washington I should have been certain that you were on 
board the Princeton & had carried off the poetic immortality of 
others while involuntarily claiming your own. — ^Tuckerman in- 
terrupts me to say that he too is daily expecting to hear from 
you — He wishes to know mhen you propose publishing his poems 
—Now touching mine — I have reed, today proofs of pp 10, ii, 12 
which I return corrected But my dear fellow I have seen but one 
page before ! & I pray you to let me overhaul the intermediate 
pages at once — Most of my corrections in the copy are on them — 

Yr friend Mr. P. Hopkins I have not seen since the day we 

122. Hoffman’s liking for sucli prophetic historical skits is also evident 
in his letter of February 10 to Oris wold. (See pp. 227-30 above.) This 
letter is in the Boston Public Library. 

123. Since this probably refers to The Echo which Hoffman published 
in 1844, the letter belongs to this year. 

124. Evidently this means Cornelius Mathews, the author of The 
Career of Puffer Hopkins^ 1842. Poe calls Mathews “Puffer Hopkins” in 
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discussed the Embassy — I did not then nor do I now think him 
the fittest person to be our minister near Washington. 

Ever yrs truly 

C. F. 

65. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, i844[?]. 

Wednesday Night 

My dear Griswold 

Collect your wits from among the widows for a moment and let 
me talk book to you. In the first place I am now determined that 
“The Echo** shall ffo — & go too under its present title — ^Therefore 
you will see tis worth talking about. But 1 am convinced that the 
friend who supplanted you so nicely with the Appleton*s about the 
book of “Gems’* has more influence with Burgess & Stringer 
than you have. He pressed my hand with peculiar warmth when I 
met him coming out of there the day before yesterday — & wore 
an air of feeling which said “I grieve dearest friend that I must 
ride over you in putting down that pestiferous Griswold who 
threw me into an appendix, but still I must ride! Whether this 
be so or not however I never met with people who took hold of 
a thing so cooly — “Have you done anything with the book?” 
“We have advertised it once” — “Have you sold any?” “Three or 
four copies only” — “Have you sent any to the editors?” “We did 
not like to as we have only a hundred” “Have you sent any off 
to other booksellers?” “No we did not like to run the risk of 
having it returned to us eight months hence — ” 

Stringer then said very civilly that the price was too high & 
the form unfortunate &c. That the price was too high I fully 
agreed with him for several booksellers tell me the same thing. 

his review of Wakandah, the Master of Life, 1843, in Graham*s Maga* 
zine, Vol XX, p IZ9 (February, 1842). 

125, In the Boston Public Library, 

ia6. The publishing firm of Wesley F, Burgess and James Stringer, 
zzz Broadway, 
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They say that at your estimate you must calculate paying for the 
stereotype plates with the first edition. That twenty-five cents is 
ample ; that it would yield a profit on paper, printing, stiching &c. 
& pay the interest of cost of plates which is ail that is looked for 
in a first edition of stereotype work! {Are you reading carefully 
or thinkmg of those cursed widows — Mind your eye & follow me 
on.) I then went to see Bartlett. He said he would sell it with 
pleasure and would be happy to have some copies on sale and hang 
out a board if you would send him both. He had no dealings to be 
sure out of Broadway but Wiley & Putnam and others could easily 
dispose of an edition there at 25 cents. B & S, he added, were 
excellent business men to circulate the book through the country 
if they would take hold of it. Well my friend they have not & in 
my opinion will not “take hold of it’’ We must trust to Zeiber 
I suppose for this general circulation & in the meanwhile & as 
soon after the receipt of this as possible send on some copies to the 
Broadway Booksellers with any Lindsay Blackiston s im- 
print, and a bundle for me to be left at Bartlett & Welfords for 
the editors the package you sent I have used up. — Respect thfs edict 
— Read it over three times & then hand it to Janvier to impress 
upon you. Tis a pull now between you and the worthy General 
about those songs which I will not permit to drag down The Vigil. 
If I meet him again I shall tell him that the book goes off so 
slowly I am determined to publish the songs m a cheap though 
highly illustrated edition by themselves and strike off 20,000 copies. 
Faith more than that, 111 ask him to unite with me in the publica- 
tion — ^perhaps then he may take his taboo off the Echo — Griswold 
Griswold why did you put him m your appendix — 

Good-night jj. 


G, B. Zieber was a Philadelphia bookseller and printer. See below 

p. $21. 

138. The Echo was published by the Philadelphia firm of Lindsay and 
Blacfciston. 

129. Griswold^s first edition of The Poets and Poetry of America did 
not allow George P. Morns the dignity of a place among the ninety 
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N.B. Put the book at 25 cents — No portrait until it succeeds — I 
say ''untiP' for it shall if you will but be vigorous and continuous 
for a few days in following my directions. The verses have already 
succeeded separately. Is not the fagot as strong as the single rod ? 
P.S. I forgot to say among other things that Stringer' complained 
of the paper — “The paper too is not as good as Mr. Griswold 
promised us’’ — Zounds man the Echo must not be buried in such 
a pile of small potatoes as that on the corner of Ann Stieet! 

66 . Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, June 24, 1844- 

N. Y. June 24th ’44 

Do take care of yourself My Dear Griswold & guard against a 
relapse — I think you had better come on here — The Sea Coast 
IS the best ground to furnish curative air for a fevered invalid. 
You might stay at Fort Hamilton where Tuckerman is enjoying 
the air and bathing and come up to town for an hour if you choose 
each day. The place is accessible enough for 9 & 5 o’clock busi- 
ness men — or you would get capital air on the Hillside of Atlantic 
Street where I am staying — I pray you come hither by all means 
& come soon — I always get as bilious as the Devil m Philadelphia 
though a day or two there invariably causes a cold — 'Tis a Para- 
dize for lungs and a H -11 for livers — I pray thee come out of it. 

I reed two pages — no, three, actually three pages of Proof this 
morning. If I get more tomorrow, I shall think we are really get- 
ting out of the woods at last. You talk of “going to Press” — 
Remember My dear fellow I must see the revises afore then! 
There are several pages of the Vigil with M.S. corrections upon 
them of which I have seen no proof at all. But you have given 
me an iron promise of this & it is wrong to bother you with a 
reminder, 

odd poets listed in the “Table of Contents,” but confined him to the 
“Appendix” with only three short poems to his credit Later editions 
corrected this lack of consideration for General Morris’s poetry; the 
correction may have been somewhat of a conciliatory nature. 

130 In the Boston Public Library. 
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And so Janvier is gone — ^Why the Deuce didn^t the fellow^ 
write? Commend me to him virhen you do that. 

Touching the book again. Do you still think of using my por- 
trait? I really wish not — certainly not in a first edition. If it 
reaches a second you might stick it in with any other illustrations 
you can lay your hands on & by dropping the preface make a new 
& annualish sort of book of it for the autumn trade — ^What think 
you of the idea? You could get that beautiful plate of a Frontier 
Incident from Graham — a view of West Point anywhere — a pretty 
woman’s head for “lines to a Portrait” & lots of Indian things 
that would fit the Vigil & Ambuscade as well as they do most 
things — ^At all events My dear fellow reserve that Soft & Sappj 
likeness of me for a piece of bookmaking like this — and don’t let 
it go m as a piece of self glorification along with my preface in a 
first edition. Make that edition as small as you please but let it go 
farther as a plain collection of verses put together originally for 
the purpose mentioned in the preface & that purpose only — List 
what Shines you please with the book afterwards to make it pay 
for itself. 

Ever My Dear Griswold 

Cordially yours 
C. F. 

Rev — R W Griswold 

67. Hoffman to Gulian C. Verplanck, July 7, 1844. 

Monday July 7 ’44 
2 P. M. 

My Dear Sir, 

Finding a perfect panic in the CHI have just seen Mr Curtis 
who tells me that no one’s head is safe and advises me to get a 
line from you to the new collector as soon as possible I got my 
office you know through Ogden’s political influence. But Robt 
Tyler in writing lately to O’Sullivan of the Dem. Rev. to prove 

i%i In the Boston Public Library 
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his father’s patronage of letters mentioned that Mr Irving had 
been appointed to Spam & C Hoffman to the Custom house on 
this score!!! — Perhaps he meant that I was kept there on these 
non combative grounds How far they may avail me now I don’t 
know but however important in carrying up an appeal to thf 
throne at Washington they would weigh little I fear against a 
Tammany HaU influence 

You my dear Sir who by letting Mr Polk back your measures 
in Congress have brought him before the Nation in such a way that 
even in Remote Tenessee he controls the N Y Custom House 
have only to let his folks know sic vos non vohts &c (literally trans- 
lated “Thats my Thunder”) & put me on the happiest terms with 
Governor Van Ness. Two of his nephews are already seated at 
their desks, and the building is this morning filled with people in 
favor of a simple Poll tax and anxious to do away with Customs 
Houses m general while reserving a desk or two for them in this 
one in particular. 

In haste & Trepidation 
Affectionly yours 

C. F. Hoffman 

N, B. News for the Ladies George Duer is engaged to his cousin 
Catherine Robinson! 

68. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, July 13, 1844. 

N. Y. July 13th ’44 

Dear Griswold 

I reed, a bundle of proofs early this week which left but one 
poem (“Forest Musmgs” — See Griswold’s Am Poet) to finish the 
book — I am disappointed, though I ought not to be, in not getting 
the last page and the promised revises by today’s mail— Since the 
last time you promised me that “the work should certainly be 
driven through in a week,” that is since the 4th of July I have 

132 Onginal in the New York Historical Society. This letter has no 
address and no indorsement. 
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corrected 55 stereotype pages from MS matter for a Boston Pub« 
lisher. These last went ^‘through” m less than a week without being 
‘‘driven/’ Whether this difference in the mode of doing things is 
between the different character of the respective publishers or be- 
tween the energetic atmosphere of Boston and that of Philadelphia 
or between the continuity of action of Jared A. Sparks & that of 
Rufus W» Griswold you can determine better than 

Your Friend, 

C. F. H, 

N. B. Will you allow me now to put a simple request to you. 
I have wanted again & again a revise or impression of some kind 
of those verses, I wish two copies one to correct & return to you 
& the other for an especial use — Can or can not these be ob- 
tained ? and IS it troubling you too much to ask you to obtain them 
for me forthwith? I hoped three months ago< to have sent one im- 
pression of the book to a friend in England and then the publica- 
tion might have been kept back here till [MS. illegible] Time if 
not made when the thing was first intended to appear. 

Again I beg of you as a personal & Particular favor to send me 
two complete impressions & I will bother you no more. 

H.133 

69. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, July 18, 1844. 

July 18 ’44 

My Dear Griswold 

Will you favor me with the address of the Printers of “Hoff- 
man’s Poems” I am about making a trip to Nahant and if 
by writing to him I can get a set of revises before going Eastward 
it will save me the trouble of visiting Philada m the first instance. 
You will excuse my troubling you so soon again with a letter but I 

133 In the Boston Public Library. 

134. This probably refers to The Echo, or Borrowed Notes for Home 
Circulation for in a letter dated September 24, of the same year, Hoff- 
man thanks Griswold for his help in getting out the book. 
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suppose the pressure of more important engagements has prevented 
your attending to the urgent though slight request I made to you 
by letter a week since. You of course can have no objection to my 
applying to the printer about such an every day matter, and it is 
much better my dear Sir after your kind offices in starting this 
thing originally for me that I should thus have no further occasion 
to trouble you about a matter which has proved so infinitely vexa- 
tious to me — ^so fatiguingly annoying 

As ever 

I am truly yours C. F. H. 

N. B. I will write a little note on the opposite page which you 
can cut off and hand to the printei after inserting his name His 
office must be differently conducted from others to make the thing 
at all difficult, for I have often got impressions of the kind from 
Stereotype Foundry’s here, and I have now lying beside me some 
fifty pages taken from plates which I lecd, from Boston by return 
of mail.^^® 

70. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, i844[?]. 

My Dear Griswold, Wednesday morning 

Your letter was brought to me from my office last evening — too 
late to answer it by yesterday’s mail. — I am still confined to my 
room by my injury and know not when I can leave it — ^As the 
effects of the bruises are worse rather than better — Consequently 
It IS out of my power to come on to Phila^?^ — But were it other- 
wise my Dear fellow I should most assuredly not have presumed to 
appear before any public body which has not sent me a formal 
invitation. A man addresses a public meeting from the suggestion 
of friends or upon “his own hook” if he chooses — ^but a literary 
Society or Scientific Association has its regular officers appointed 
for the very purpose of shutting out intrusion and designating those 
whom it chaoses for its mouthpieces; and if one’s own brother 


135 In the Boston Public Library. 
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made “the Committee’^ they would not the less officially notify 
the man what was expected to lecture — ^That is if they knew what 
was proper or expected a gentleman to appear before them. I 
don^t apologize to you for this dissertation upon “first principles^’ 
— for you know I am anything but a Stickler for idle forms — 
though there are some though which like those I have explained 
to you cannot be dispensed with unless a man will forget what is 
due to himself and the ordinary usages of Society — I do really My 
dear Griswold marvel much that your Philda. friends should 
expect any man to come on, at such an invitation — A verbal re- 
quest through a townsman of mine — himself a guest among 
them ^ — I rather think that the amount of the w^hole thing is that 
you have been “cracking me” up there among some of your friends 
and they have said “Well trot him out — bring him along if he’d 
like to lecture We should be well enough pleased to hear what 
your friend has to say &c. Let me thank you My dear fellow 
however and most sincerely thank you for your friendly offices, 
while regretting that if officially invited, it will still be wholly 
out of my power to leave this city. I have been so long absent from 
my office and may still be kept away so much longer that I must 
not think of such a thing. 

I would tell you to make “My best acknolegements” to the 
Committee for their compliment except that it would be a piece 
of impertinence in me to thank a body of gentlemen, whose names 
I have never heard, for an act of kindness to which they have never 
plead guilty either by holding up their hands or otherwise — 

I hope that your health has by this time materially improved — 
Those proofs — Could I have them now instead of the porridges 
and plaisters upon my table it would lighten the ennui of this 
tedious confinement' — 

Heartily yours c F H 

136 This request for proof probably refers to The Echo published by 
Lmdsay and Blackiston, a Philadelphia firm, in 1844 

137 In the Boston Public Library. 
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71. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Sept. 24, 1844. 

N Y Sep 24 *44 

Thank you my Dear Griswold for your attention in sending the 
Echo to my different friends in Phila. Believe me I absolve you 
from all blame with regard to B. and Stringer’s burial of the book 
— It has certainly been taken admirable care of in Phila — (with 
what result I dare not guess) but save the American not a paper 
has acknowledged its acceptance here. Tuckerman in his last gave 
me a hint of the whole matter having been '^expensive' as well as 
''troublesome' to you; and I am now mainly anxious that you 
should get back your outlay with some return at least for your 
trouble. I have bethought me much how to do this ! — ^The title and 
preface, originally very good for a pamphlet got up on the spur 
of the moment, certainly do not strengthen the publication after 
so long an interval — ^We would have done better by attaching them 
to the Songs alone in a Six Penny pamphlet "containing' Sparkling 
and Bright and Sixty other Songs by the Same Author' The at- 
tack of the Reviewers was only on the Songs too, and by altering 
a few words in the preface this arrangement would have been alto- 
gether proper. 

It may now be too late however to think of this. I have there- 
fore altered the title page, added my final corrections to the poems 
and furnished an inscription in verse as a substitute for the pre- 
face. With these changes aided by the illustrations you spoke of 
as being accessible to you, you may yet be able to turn the plates to 
advantage — ^Possibly Mr Carey might take hold of it — ^Wiley and 
Putnam, from what their chief clerk told me, I think would be 
happy so to do. In addition to the illustrations you mentioned 
there is a plate in the Culprit Fay which would suit admirably 
with '‘Moonlight on the Hudson,” and Inman told me of "Deer 
Hunting by Torchlight” in the Sportsman Magazine a admirable 
for “the Ambuscade” 


Rev. R. W. Griswold 


I am truly yours 


C, F. H. 
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Give my best regards to Tuckerman and Janvier. I shall write 
to the former today.^®® 

72. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Oct. 25, 1844. 

Dear Griswold, Oct 25, 1844^®® 

I send you a corrected copy of the printed verses of which we 
spoke when last I saw you. If you use them in your book I should 
like to see a proof — ^if not I wish you would preserve this copy for 
me as I hate the trouble of licking the piece into shape again in 
case I wish to use it. 

I must condole with you my dear Sir — Mr. John Neal who 
according to the standing advertisement on the cover of his pub- 
lication has rare power of discovering talent and a most conde- 
scending liberality in fostering it when found, speaks of you in his 
last Jonathan^®® as “a Mr. Griswold — ^We believe that is the 
man’s name” — I am really sorry for you — ^poor fellow how do you 
get along without being either “discovered” or “fostered” by this 
Portland Magnate^ Yet you are not alone in your pitiable condi- 
tion. The hapless author of Charles O’Malley was crushed last 
Saturday by the same piece of main timber. 

Yrs ever 

c, R 

73. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Dec. 28, 1844- 

N. Y. Dec 28 ’44 

Your plan is a famous one My dear Griswold. I proposed 
writing to you more at length about it the moment I reed your 
letter. But your friend Mr. Barousse has been ‘beguiling me’ of 

138 In the Boston Public Library. 

139, The date of this letter is written in pencil on the manuscript by 
some hand other than Hoffman’s. Brother Jonathan was a weekly maga- 
zine edited by John Neal, the first number apparing in 1842, 

140, A popular Irish novel by Charles J. Lever, author of The Con-- 
fessiom of Harry Lorrequer, which Poe also denounced 

141, In the Boston Public Library. 
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90c and rung the bell with a trepid conviction that I would find 
no body at home — I did get in though and raised the mercury of 
my humors at last with a spirit thermometer — Videlicet — hot 
whiskey punch — the [MS. illegible] thing in the world for a state 
of sentimental crabbedness^ — 


74. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Feb. 19, 1845. 


N. Y. Feby 19th ’45 

Dear Griswold, 

Do not start as at an old shadow when I write you reminding 
you of proof ! But the Spring is already here & yesterday met one 
of my mountaineer friends who told me that if anything were done 
about naming those lakes & mountains it must be soon as several 
parties were ‘‘going in’’ this Spring who if not indoctrinated with 
a better nomenclature would at once begin increasing the evils of 
the old. Moreover Lord's Halleck's^^^ & Randolph Hub 
berts Poems are on the eve of appearing and it would be an ad- 
vantage if possible to get into the trade sales before them. 

You asked me when I last saw you for my opinion of some of 
Fay’s writings — ^You will find it in the American Monthly in a 
Review of ‘^Norman Leslie” & “Clinton Bradshaw” which Review 
by the by (in the body of the book) contains the passage upon the 
resources of American Romance which I spoke to you about. 

Have you seen that new work by Vivian ‘'Vestiges of the Nat 

with John Keese and others might often meet there {Selections from the 
Autobiography of Elizabeth Oakes Smith, ed by Mary Alice Wyman, 
Lewiston, Maine, 1924, p. 91 ) 

143 In the Boston Public Library. 

144 W W. Lord’s poems were favorably reviewed in The Emning 
Gazette, May 24, 1845. The leview was probably by Holfman. 

145 In a letter to Griswold, March 6, 1845 (see p 257 below), Hoff- 
man says “Halleck is out/’ He refers to Alnmck Castle with Other 
Poems published by Harper and Brothers 

146. Randolph Hulbert’s Wandering Strains from the Lyre of the 
North, in the preface to which the author says he is for the first time 
“presenting himself before the tribunal of public taste,” did not appear 
until 1850, 
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Hist of Creation’^ — Tis a good deal of a book — ^written in a 

style of delightful simplicity and condensing digesting and arrang- 
ing most admirably the best received Cosmogical knoledge of our 
day as to educe a well defined sj’^stem from it. Miss Fuller 
^Women in the Nineteenth Centy’’ begins to make some talk. 
There’s a good story afloat about her and your friend Ralph 
Waldo — ^They were at the theater looking at Fanny Elsler for the 
first time — “Margaret, that is poetry!” contentedly observed this 
Carlislelist. 

“No, Ralph that is religion!” rejoined his friend with mingled 
enthusiasm and rebuke 

We have a live Yankee here now by the name of Hudson who 
makes some stir among the Shakespeareans. There must be some- 
thing in the fellow — a good deal — He is so strongly praised and 
so indignantly damned by different parties. His reputation, like 
his style is so excessively antithetical that there must be at least 
two strong points about him. I shall try not to hiss his next night. 
Onderdonkery seems gradually to become quiescent notwithstand- 
ing the new pamphlets which continue the row among a few — 
But there is no truth in the report that the Bishop has gone as an 
Indian Missionary to the Pmv^knees, 

Do let me hear from you soon 

truly yours 

C. F. H.^^« 

75. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Mar. 6, 1845. 

Thursday Mar. 6. 45 

Dear Griswold, 

Goldsmith’s “Traveller” it is said in its six first editions was 
altered every time by the author. “The Vigil may claim to re- 
semble it m one point at least — ^that of the writer’s frequent 

147. This IS evidently Robert Chambers’s Festiges $f the Natural 
iory of Creation, which appeared in New York in 1845. 

148 In the Boston Public Library. 
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emendations, I enclose you the last with which our [forest] friend 
Street who is now in town is much pleased — pray you substitute 
them in your ‘‘copy’* in lieu of the M.S, [wafered] on page 13. 
When do you place it in the hands of the Stereotyper? Halleck is 
out. The Appletons have Lord of New Jersey in Press. Street is 
in treaty with Saxton [MS. not legible] and I fear my humble voL 
will be lost in the crowd unless it comes soon to light — 

I send you the Evening Gazette of today in which you will 
recognize my hand m the matter of a National Name^^® — I am 
very much hurried but not the less truly 

Yours 

C. F. H. 

R.W.G Esq. 

N. B. If you want to talk about any literary novelties, talk in the 
cols, of the Evening Gazette. 

P. S. Street tells me that it is with Clark & Austin he was treat- 
ing & that he has made an arrangement.^®^ 

76. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, May[^], 1845* 

Saturday [1845] 

Mr. Bigelow’s blunder was really too provoking My dear 
Griswold — Still you’ll have a famous time for a lecture next eve- 
ning as all the town will be there to hear the AJghaman discus- 
sion — a great deal of fun is expected — I really looked for you 
till the last moment, Schoolcraft & Tuckerman waited long in my 
office confident that you would drop in by the afternoon train — 
But no one was more disappointed at not seeing you than 

Yours truly 

C. F. H. 


149. See below, p. 325. 

150. In the Boston Public Library. 

151* This places the letter very probably in May, 1845. This discussion 
reached its climax in that month. 
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N. B. So they have really got the poems m hand at last, I send 
you a copy of the Vigil to read proof by. I had one hundred 
copies struck off to send to my friends the hunteis of Hamilton 
County with the hope, through them, of anticipating with my 
Indian terminology, the cockney names with which people are 
cursing those glorious lakes and mountains; with the exception 
of one copy to Schoolcraft & one to Field those I send you are the 
only ones that will go out of my possession in these latitudes. 

Dont you think such covers as these stamped with a plain gold 
border & “Hoffman’s Poems” in lieu of “the Vigil &c” would 
fix the thing for your edition? — or you might put the title run- 
ning along the back & clap a hemlock tree on the side ! 

77. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, May or June [?], 

1845 - 

Dear Griswold 

It was idle in me to count upon seeing you on your return for 
you always go with a rush back to Phila. from Boston. I wish to 
have spoken to you about the Ballads of Seba Smith which I here 
enclose. He seems to me to succeed better in this sort of simple lay 
than anyone who has attempted it this side the water. 

I send you also three pieces of mine for the New Edition, 
marked as they are to be inserted. The Indian Songs I furnished 
to Schoolcraft for his “Oneota” they are almost literal trans- 

lations from the Chippewa — Algonquin — Certainly as near to the 
original as Bowles translations of the [Magyar] Poetry.^^^ 

152 This evidently refers to the fourth edition of The Vigil of Faith 
and Other Poems, which appealed in 1845 

153 In the Boston Public Library 

154 Hoffman furnished the “Algonquin War Song,’^ the “Algonquin 
Death Song” and “The Loon upon the Lake” for Schoolcraft’s Oneota, 
All these are acknowledged by Schoolcraft, but the “Cradle Song” and 
the “Coin Song” heie mentioned are not attributed by Schoolcraft to 
Hoffman, probably because they are of less importance The “Algonquin 
War Song” and the “Algonquin Death Song” were copied by Hoffman 
into The Emntng Gazette, May 31, 1845, the “Cradle Song” and 
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I pray you look at the Fourth No. of Oneota for the “Cradle 
Songs’^ & “Com Songs’’ — & Mrs Smith’s admirable “Spirit of 
Evil” — Schoolcraft has repaid by a very handsome compliment my 
zealous interest in the success of his curious Miscellany which 
ought to be noticed much more than it is. 

Truly yours 

C. F. 

78. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, June 12, 1845. 

Thursday [June 12, 1845] 

My dear Griswold, 

I have just rec’d a note from Mrs. Smith enclosing the follow- 
ing extract from her publisher Mr. Redfield 

“The introduction Mr. Griswold promised to leave before he 
left the city but he probably forgot it. We can finish up im- 
mediately we receive it” 

Mrs. S. seemed to think I could tell her something of the 
matter — but I couldn’t. But I have already furnished the printers 
with a new title page as you ran off with the one I handed you. 
Had you not better forward your introduction to Redfield forth- 
with. 

Touching my own proofs — I will say nothing — I found two 
letters of yours in my office coat pocket this morning one of which 

“Corn Song’^ see pp 311-14 below Schoolcraft probably translated these 
poems for Hoffman 

Investigation reveals no “Bowles” as a translatoi of Magyar poetry, 
but Hoffman may mean John Bowring, whose Poetry of the Magyars 
appearing m 1830 is given prominence in accounts of Magyar poetry in 
English 

155 In the Boston Public Library 

156, The text is from the original MS of the letter (addressed “Rev. 
R W. Griswold Philadelphia”), m the collection of Dr. Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott All but the first four paragraphs appear in W. M Gnswold, 
op at, p 154. Gnswold places this lettei in the year 1844, but since 
the article on Scott did not appear in The Evening Gazette (see pp. 98- 
lOi above) until June 9, 1845, the letter certainly belongs to that year. 
Also it IS postmarked “June is,” and June is in 1845 fell on Thursday, 
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dated in February says ‘‘the Poems will be taken in hand on Mon- 
day & finished in ten days from that time^' The other dated in 
March says “There shall be no delay the stereotypers will begin 
on Tuesday next & you shall have a copy of the book two weeks 
from the Tuesday following”!!! 

I send you today a copy of Monday’s Gazette with my re- 
marks on Scott regarding whom I know you have never been at 
the pains to form an opinion though you have permitted yourself 
to imbibe a prejudice from some of the shallow dogmas of the 
critics of Poedom & the Lowell Institute. Read, mark, learn, & 
inwardly digest what I have written here. The critics upon Scott 
make exactly the same blunders that they do about Cooper’s 
genius. They call Cooper too “only a daguerreotype painter of 
mere external life.” Now to prove that he ts a creator by a brace 
of arguments that would mortally offend Mr. Cooper himself 
Imprimis — One of the most sailor-like old salts in the navy 
once said m my hearing — “Sir, Mr. Cooper is one of the first 
genius’ that ever lived. He is no sailor sir, no sailor at all, but 
his sea scenes are so much like truth, and they give so much poetry 
to the details of my profession that I love every line he writes.” 

Affain — A Vermonter, who is a great Hunter and Woodman, 
called in my office last week with a note of introduction and at 
once commenced talking about Cooper. “People,” said he, “don’t 
dream what that man’s genius is — ^why now for instance he is a 
mighty poor Woodman and often wrong, wrong altogether, but I 
take his books with me on my tramps and whenever he gets in 
the woods I could read what he has to say forever. That’s what 
I call genius. He makes a Natur of his own that you are willing 
to substitute for a while for real Natur.” 

Read my paragraphs about Scott, & you will see the applica- 
tion of these remarks to his poetry. 

Your indulgent friend 
C. F. H. 
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79. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, June 28, i845[?]. 

The Post is in & no proof — Hoping that we should have got 
through this week I intended to have left town tomorrow — & fear- 
ing that this fresh delay may have arisen from your having mis- 
laid copy I send you a list of the pieces that remain to set up — If 
this thing has been such a bother to you my dear Griswold as it 
has to me you must be pretty sick of it — 

How stand you ‘Thiladelphia air now? It must be as hot as 
tophet — Here we have the thermometer at 88 in the shade but a 
sea breeze night & morning that refreshes one nightly to go 
through the day — at Brooklyn there has not been a night when I 
could not sleep under a blanket and this morning in crossing the 
ferry the water was so rough that the steamer actually careened 
to the wind Yet I am dripping from ‘‘exuding pores’’ while writ- 
ing this I would bet now that at the very hours when we have the 
breeze you have a sort of leaden “muggy” sky at Philad. and then 
you have a kind of sticky feeling under your clothes all day feel- 
ing the while as if you would like to be stripped and rubbed with 
lime juice and sweet oil to lubricate you — Come to the ocean banks 
Come to the sea-foamy tide-waters — Come snuff the brine and see 
the porpoises in motion — Come hither my friend while you have 
any liver to bring along with you and the sea sir will pickle it into 

health in a trice. xr i 

X ouxs 

p. s. 

Why not begin the new woman correspondent with this Song? — 
It is too lackadaisical for a man? Its tenderness appears to more 
advantage if you change the sex in the different verses and write 
“he” instead of “she,” “him” for her. Say it were introduced in 
this way — 

ABSENCE 

By the late Gertrude Van Emstein * 

[^We trust that the promised notice of this accomplished New 
York Lady will be forwarded in time to accompany the touching 
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story from her pen that will appear in our next number. The cor- 
respondent to whom we are indebted for these interesting papers 
can not doubt that they will be fully appreciated.] 

80. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, June 30, 1845. 

June 30 '45 

My Dear Griswold 

In looking over the life of Philip Freneau in your “Poets 
last evening I was struck with a chronological enor which it may 
not be too late for you to correct in the next edition. The father 
of Freneau, you say, emigrated to America immediately after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and his son was born in 1752. 
Now for “father” you must have meant grandfather or great 
grandfather for the Huguenot settlement of New Rochelle was 
made before 1689. I never can remember dates but I think the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was the year previous^ — some 
seventy five years that is before Philipps birth. So that allowing 
his father to have been t , . . [years old when] he emigrated you 
wou[ld] . . . yeais old when he begot the Poet! I may here 
add as you do not mention the place of his birth that Philip was 
born in Beekman Street New York as Dr. Francis & I think Mr. 
Rapelye will tell you — 

Do you know I think you missed it in not giving him more 
room — ^That piece “His blanket tied with yellow strings” &c should 
have been in. There is more of nature and poetry about him than 
m all the Yankees that follow till you come to Hillhouse— Dwight, 
Barlow were men of great intellectual vigor. But their poetry was 
an exercise of mental ingenuity merely — Frenau if half an ideot 

157. Although this evidently refeis to a contemplated article in 
Graham^s Magazine no such article appeals. W* M Griswold, op. nt, 
gives the last part of this letter undei date of June 2S, 1845. The letter 
IS in the Boston Public Library. 

158. The manuscript is mutilated The signature has been cut out, 
and as the letter was written on both sides of the sheet, a number of 
words have been completely destioyed. 
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would still have had more poetry in the other half than could 
have been squeezed out of the nature of all the others boiled down 
to a consomme. 

But ’tis near 3 and you don’t — ^you know you dont deserve a 
letter from me — Here now is yours of feby Nineteenth “The 
proofs will be ready in all next week” — Still I am . . 

. . . Doctor Your Ser.^^® 

Dr. Griswold 

81. Hoffman to Rufus W, Griswold, July ii, 1845. 

N, Y. July II 45 

My Dr Doctor 

I saw Tuckerman last night who told me that he had reed a 
letter from you in which you spoke of expecting one from me in 
reply to something you had wntten lately — I really do not know 
to what this alludes for I have answered all your letters for some 
months the moment I reed, them — ^They generally contain some- 
thing about my getting proof “next week” a phrase that seems to 
have about as much meaning as “Your Humble Servant” when 
the writer has no idea of “serving” at all — 

And so as I learn from Tuckerman you publish your letters 
on Litre, in the Intelligencer — I saw an extract from one m the 
Mirror, and expected daily to receive them from you to copy into 
the Gazette. The Intelligencer I do not see. The Alleghanian, as I 
told Tuckerman would be a good paper for them to appear in. 
This paper White, who is the sole editor, tells me is getting along 
bravely. The Broadway Journal stopped for a week to let Brig^ 
step ashore with his luggage and they are now getting up steam 
to drive it ahead under captains Poe & Watson — I think it will 
soon stop again to land one of these. Let me tell you a good joke. 

159, la the Boston Public Library. 

160. This probably refers to the Daily National Inielhffencer [Wash- 
ington], which published almost daily an anonymous column called 
“Notes on New Books.’^ Search reveals no articles signed by Griswold 
or any one else. 
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Poe & Tuckerman met for the first time last night — & how? 
They each upon invitation repaired to the Rutgers Institute where 
they sat alone together as a committee upon young Ladies com- 
positions — Odd isnt it that the women who> divide so many should 
bring these two together! 

Speaking of women, though I know her to be very agreeable yet 
there is certainly no such extraordinary fascination about that 
lady you are so engrossed with, that you should neglect matters 
which you took in hand long before your piesent fancy for her 
absorbed you so completely. She certainly would not think so well 
of you as she does if I were to tell her of your manifold breaches 
of promise about those proofs, a thing I can hardly avoid if she 
applies to me for my autograph — I have been very angry with you 
my dear Doctor but the matter has become too ridiculous to be 
angry about. I really wonder what your fair friend with the ex- 
pressive eyes would think if I did consult her by letter? I won^t do 
it though for I suppose it must be nearly a positive engagement 
by this time and the least riffle affects a woman^s fancy at this 
ticklish season. 

Truly yrs 

C. F, H. 

Rev. Dr. Griswold 

N. B. Redfield has completed the plates of Mrs. Smiths Poems. 
Introduction title page contents and all I saw a week ago. I believe 
he brings it out in August.^®^ 


82. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Aug. 3, 1845. 


, My Dear Doctor, 


N. York Aug 5, *45 


I have reed, a Phila paper containing one of your letters to the 
Nat Int. which I was upon the point of handing them as **copy’^ 
for the Gazette when upon a second look at it I found it was “No. 
Ill'' of the series. It is eloquently written but (in degree) I 


i6i. In the Boston Public labrary. 
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find the same fault with it that I did with your lecture — It is too 
oracularly positive. For example ; — it may be true that “the learn- 
ing of Webster is more varied & profound tlian that of Burke^^ 
but I “doubt It most d — nably’’ — ^And I or no other man would 
have any hesitation in giving a flat denial to so positive an asser- 
tion without troubling myself to look farther. But had you smd, 
“and surprising as were the well known general acquisitions of 
Burke it is believed by many, equally familiar with the rich men- 
tal resources of both these great men that Webster alike in 
variety & profundity of learning is not inferior to the all accom- 
plished Englishman, While some not without reason insist that 
he is immeasurably his superior. And however it may startle some 
of his readers who are unfamiliar with the extent of Mr, Web- 
ster^s acquirements the writer of this essay has no hesitation in 
classing, himself with those who have challenged this comparison 
in favor of the gifted American’’ 

Here is indeed a long, and cumbersome, sentiment — as you will 
think It perhaps, but men must be led by paths into a valley if 
you wish them to rest there — Not dropped from the clijSs above. 

If a fellow cuffed you out of a window and you fell into the most 
delicious bath still the first impulse would be to jump out of it. I 
have been reading lately a very eloquent and ingenious book 
“Parkers disoiurses” and shocbng as the man’s infidelity ouffht 
to be to me — upon my word it did not stir me as much as the 
Yankee effrontery the cool taking — for — grantedness of some of 
his positions. He mistakes assumption for courage & positiveness 
for vigor. Barring this Yankeeism the book is a great one in its way 
so far as a belief and earnestness are concerned — Suamter in Modo^ 
forMer in re is the true Maxim in writing as well as in life, « 
In passages of mere eloquence wherein one is supposed to carry 


163 Very probably this is Theodore Parker’s Discourse on Matters 
Pertaining to Religion, 1843 Parker’s belief that the love of man was the 
only absolute and pure religion caused many pulpits to be closed against 
him. 
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the reader or listener on with him in his impassioned excite- 
ment positiveness or ‘‘oraculanty’’ is of course in place for the 
man speaks as a prophet, as one having authority but in didactic or 
character writing the case is [altered] and if he uses his ipse dixit 
too often or too strongly people always do, always have and always 
will revolt at it You say in a public room “General Jackson was 
the greatest man that ever lived’’ 

“The H-11 he was” answers a voice from the crowd — anothei 
man who is of the same faith in the matter with yourself — observes 
aloud: “How old Jackson’s fame seems to grow! Upon my word 
we dont know but that he may figure in history a thousand years 
hence with Julius Caesar or the best of ’em, I have always been 
an out & out Jackson man and therefore my opinion may not go 
for much, but I do really believe that his reputation will go on 
growing until his greatness is acknoledged the world over and 
stamped by the historian for all time — ^Yes a reputation perhaps 
not inferior to that of any man who ever lived” — 

But this sentence you say has no in it compared with the 

first brief assertion. The vigor my friend is in the result, fifty 
men would entertain youi suggestion, would give a lodgment to 
your idea when thus presented. While in the other case not one 
would think of discussing, much less of receiving your proposition. 
They would think only of the manner of the man that made it — 
not of the man to which it referred. 

Have I bored you to death? Well, I am most anxious to get 
this thing into your mind ; for I think your writings too important 
to have their efficiency marred by a blemish which must much limit 
their influence unless you will permit yourself to be brought to 
see the defect and to use care m avoiding it. 

. . . [MS. damaged] now one word as to my proofs — ^The book 
you know was to be ready to send copies to my nephew in England 
by the first of August. He returns in the Autumn. 

Last year I had a relative traveling there with the best letters 
whose services I might similarly have commanded in reference 
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to “the Echo’’ — He got back in the fall before the book was out 
which I had promised him in May. 

I think we are now just about as far as we were then. Will the 
ultimate result be the same. If so what an utter waste & squan- 
dering is it of literary opportunities which may never recup — 

That enigma upon the Letter R I would rather not insert.^®® 
So much has been said about my being an imitator that a piece 
which so clearly recalls Byrons famous enigma had better be 
omitted. And I wish it left out . — and now when shall I see the 
next proofs? — In my own mind I can better calculate the return 
of a hundred comets — By G-d Griswold all the satisfaction I ever 
had in giving vent to my humors by writing those rhymes could not 
half, no nor a quarter compensate the vexation of the last eighteen 
months, or two years that they have been in the press You like to 
have everything at odds & ends. To me Tis a little Hell and could 
I blot those things out of existence entirely & thus finally terminate 
the matter on the instant I would have done it fifty times over 
rather than have this miserable sort of concern about their limping 
and decrepid fortunes. C. F. 


83. The Secretary of War to General Taylor, 

Sept. I, [1845]* 

Dear Zach Washington, September i. 

The first of Sep is at hand when you know the old Marshall 
said that even we might be able to move. But no waggons no 

163 For Hoffman’s poem “Enigma,” see pp 308-9 below 

164 In the Boston Public Library 

165 This and the two following letters are in the Manuscript Division 
of the New Y'ork Public Libraiy Though purporting to be between Gen- 
eral Taylor and William L Marcy, Secretary of War, they are ail in 
Hoffman’s handwriting and are interesting as indicating Hofean’s sense 
of humor Inquiry reveals no such correspondence between Ta>lor and 
Marcy This is beyond a reasonable doubt a hoax or a satire on the oper- 
ations of General Taylor in the war Hoffman may have intended pub- 
lishing the letters m some newspaper but search has not revealed their 
publication. 
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money, no supplies — ^You might go ahead though even if the army 
have to lift themselves by the seats of their breeches and subsist 
ji^our men upon the spoils which you get in the enemy’s country 

Faithfully yours, W L M 

N. B. Don’t do this thing up too brown — ^^ve must make this war 
last & should you capture a regiment or two you must let them go 
^gain to re-inforce Saltillo, a stronghold out of w’^hich we expect 
to make a great deal of capital. The investment of Monterey by 
the way ought to last you at least for a session of Congress. 

84. General Taylor to The Secretary of War, 

Sept. 25, 1845* 

3:r ^ Monterey, Sep 25 ’45 

31 r, 

Got your letter. Marched upon and took the place before I 
‘ead postscript — Finished that while the enemy was talking about 
rapitulation and admitted [brought] him to terms accordingly. 
IVait further orders. ^ 

Z, Taylor. 


Respc. yrs 


85. The Secretary of War to General Taylor^ 

Oct. 15, [1845]- 

Washington, October 15. 

!)ear Zach 

You’re a brick! Captain Eaton has just brought up your de- 
patch. You are too quick for us, but we are glad you did not 
hew up the Mexican army completely. We don’t hear a word 
rom Santa Anna and fear the snob has . . . [MS. illegible] us. 
2 m give you no instructions as yet. But you must clap a stopper on 
he impatience of your boys till st A has time to strengthen Saltillo, 

Faithfully yours, 

B. You are done with the Whigs if you conquer Mexico. They 
wear that st, Anna will make the best expediency candidate for 
he Presidency in case of annexation. 
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86, Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Sept. 23, 1845. 

Office Evening Gazette 
N. Y. Sep 23d — 1845 

Dear Griswold, 

I send you herewith the corrected proofs of the poems & I pray 
you to have these impressions preserved for me. Your Philadelphia 
printers make such slovenly work with printed copy and are so 
inattentive to corrections that I am sick of going again and again 
over these pages apparently to no purpose whatsoever. We have 
discharged better printers from the office of the Gazette for in- 
capacity — But enough of this — Only let me have back these same 
proofs when they have served their purpose in the printing office. 

I called this morning upon Paine & Burgess (in accordance with 
your letter of instructions which I found waiting for me at Fishkiil 
Landing when I returned from West Jersey). I showed them the 
specimen pages & the English copy. “It did not suit them. They 
were getting up Genl Morns’ poems in a miniature volume. 
If this had been in the same style of 33 mo. they perhaps would 
have been glad to have had it followed General Morris’, had this 
volume succeeded” 1 ! ! — 

You made no reply to my letter stating Harper’s offer. “Let 
Mr Griswold send on the plates to us. We will print it on hand- 
some paper with a large margin and do our best with the book & 
make what we can for you & Griswold out of it thought we can’t 
promise that it will be much — all he has to do is tO' send us the 
plates,” 

This after several repetitions was the last thing said to me by 
James & John — I said I was going out of town & would attend 
to it at once on my return. You must judge what is tO' be done in 
the premises for I feel a double anxiety to have your outlay fully 
returned to you — ^with profits if there be any. 

Whatever you do — Had you not better do it at once? — ^The 
negotiation with Paine & Burgess having been begun before, had 
to be gone through with. But if the Harpers dream of any other 
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being attempted ajftet their offer they too will turn the cold 
shoulder. 

I cannot conclude this business mission without telling you how 
much I grieve to find you writing in such bad spirits. — ^Why not 
make this business the plea for a visit here and let us cheer you 
up a little — 

truly yours 

C. F. H. 

Dr. Griswold 

N. B. P. & B. meant to be very civil to me but I must add a 
touch of their greenness which seems to me not a little — If Genl 
Morris’ poems succeeded they would do a few selected things 
for Biyant & other American poets in similar volumes — ^Ye gods! 
*‘the Brigadier” leading Bryant! The forces of humbug can no 
further go.^®® 

87. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Sept., Oct., or Nov.[?], 

184s* 

Sunday night ’45 

Thank you my dear Griswold for your letter — I am very sorry 
that you find cutting the plates impracticable — ^Though I should 
think that if you have to set the Vigil again — the Songs &c might 
still be cut up. I send you herewith another Song — simple enough 
but the ideas are natural and freshish. 

I would S5niipathize with you for having been ill but you write 
in such good spirits so good a letter & after that ’twould be sym- 
pathy thrown away— I am a little blue pillish myself withal — 

Touching the Gazette — Mr. E. King makes up the paper 
though I do some editorials &c for him with the idea of taking 
hold of the paper in earnest if it succeeds — ^He having given me 
that expectation. If you would do something for the suckling — 
anything that you choose to send I think will go- in — Saving and 
excepting Genl Morris Biography from Graham^ — ^which having 


166. In the Boston Public Library. 
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been already extracted in the Mirror I hope you do not wish to 
quote. 

I saw Schoolcraft & Tuckerman yesterday. Your Hist Soc 
Disc. IS looked for with much interest. We shall have Field’s 
report upon baptising the county on the same night — Making a 
national event of the occasion — Bring on a proof of the Portrait 
with you and if you can stuff any other proofs of the new plates 
in your pocket, dont use them by the way. The enormous sale of 
Pile’s medicine in this country is clearly attributable to the abuse 
of printing ink by the Americans. In England where they file and 
not defile their newspaper the complaint is almost unknown. 
If the Gazette does not succeed I have a project of a newspaper to 
be printed with Balsamic ink. Ex imo ad verticum is a motto as 
applicable to the public as it is to the Schoolboy when appealing to 
their knoledge box — faugh 

Yours ever 

C. F. 

88. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Nov. ii, 1845. 

Harper’s Publishing House 
Nov iith ’45 

Dear Griswold, 

Calling in here today to see if a certain volume of poems was 
likely ever to see the light, the Messrs Harpers tell me that the 
plates have been deposited with them for a week or more — But 
that they hold them subject only to the order of the Stereotyper 
having no right to publish save with his written permit. Will you 
by a line with the return Post, if you can, remove this Chancellor- 
like injunction — or tell me at least something in relation to it. The 
publishing Season is now nearly closed, when the rivers are frozen 
I suppose it will be over — Commend me to the firm of Homer 
Scott Wordsworth & Byron — ^but to win them all rolled into one 
ball of glory I would not shoulder another bother like that of 


167. In the Boston Public Library. 
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watching over the last years labor of this birth of my poor 
Ephemerals — Riker began last week to stereotype Mrs Embury’s 
poems. They will be published next week^ 

Your amiable friend tt 


89. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Nov. or Dec , [?], 

1845. 


The plates my dear Griswold are at last on the press — 
There were only about twenty pages to be corrected — Such words 
as “Ting” for instance instead of Tinge “Uprisings” instead of 
“Upsprung” “Dreykink” instead of Duyckinck” which I dis- 
tinctly remember more than once correcting — ^Well the bother is 
surely all over, and my only anxiety about the publication is to 
see your outlay fairly repaid with interest — ^Though of a truth the 
thing ought to set the North River on fire to make a fair com- 
pensation for the trouble — I grieve to find you writing in such 
fevered spirits — I think you had better come on here for a short 


visit. 


Yours ever 


C. F. 


90. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Dec. 29, 1845. 


Dear Griswold, 


N. Y. Dec 29. 45 


I have had a package of “Excelsiors” directed to you to send to 
such of your friends as you choose. Can you not furnish a brief 
obituary of your friend Maria Del Occidente^'^^ for the next 


168. In the Boston Public Library. 

169 This probably refers to the fourth edition of Hofman’s Vtgtl 
of fmth and other Poems which appeared in 1845 

170, This letter is written on the margins of the front page of Hewefs 
Excelsior (see pp 168-69 above) as the page was at first planned. The 
page which actually appeared, howevei, was quite diffeient from this 
first draft The lettei is in the Boston Public Library* 

171. Mrs Maria Gowen Brooks, the friend of Southey and the author 
of ZSphtel; or, The Brtde of Se^en, 1834, died near Matanzas, Cuba, 
November ir, 1845. 
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no? which will be made up a week from this date I have laid 
aside a notice which I found in a Boston paper but would prefer 
something original from you if yr leisure permits. My poems are 
just beginning to move a little.^^^ They have so many errors which 
both you and I overlooked that I hope they may yet reach another 
edition to receive my final correction. If they do, 1 sfiall restore 
the greater portion of the letter addressed to yourself in ‘Tor- 
rowed Notes” with its original date. An ordinary dedication to 
you after the amicable things you have said of them in print would 
have been in the worst possible taste; and I did not wish to in- 
corporate in a peimanent volume my remarks upon the Quarterly 
intended for a passing occasion. I considered it proper too to detach 
your name entirely from the collection while it had one fair trial 
on its own merits. As I should probably however never have 
thought seriously of collecting these pieces unless your instrumen- 
tality had first brought them together, the merit of the publica- 
tion must be yours if it ever prove worth a permanent claim. I 
regret much that the poems were not set forth with a more open 
page as in Clarkes London Edition — But that is useless — I shall 
take some leisure day to correct a copy and send it to you with such 
emendations as suggest themselves — and if you will send me a 
copy of the pamphlet edition I will adapt the introductory letter ; 
so that if you wi^ to dig it up again when you are 60, the grave 
clothes of the corpse you are about then to re-galvanize will be 
decently adjusted. What are you doing with your pen? — ^That 
Review of Ingersoll m the Courier — ^worthy of Macaulay, as I 
hear many say — ^whose was it? — Is there any other R. W. G. but 
yourself? — Did you see Margaret Fulleris notion of Longfellow 
in the Tribune? an admirably done thing so far as pointing 
out his deficiencies but wanting in justice to his merits. An addi- 
tional paragraph pointing out wherein lay his real source of poetic 

172. Hoffman was almost certainly speaking of the fourth edition of 
The Viffil of Faith and Other Poems, published in 18/1.5. 

173. The Ne‘w-York Tribune, December 10, 184.5, P- ools. 1-3. 
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power, clear and undeniable — his power of personification would 
have set all right. White says he will set this foith in the 
Gazette of today or Tomorrow. He had yesterday a column upon 
Mrs Embury & I believe is going to give the week to '‘the poets 
of the Season’’ — His musical criticisms have made a gieat stir this 
winter — 

Ever my Dear Griswold truly yours 

C. F. H."^® 

91. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Jan. 23, 1847* 

N. Y. 23 Jan ’47 

Thank you much my dear Griswold for your lettei — "Dumbish” 
as It IS I am most glad to hear that you ate alive & kicking. But I 
could bet “punches for the party” that I have ten times the cause 
to be out of humor with the world that you have — for it treats 
me so badly about these days I really do not know what to d^ 
with it — Come on here and aid me in abusing it. Though I well 
know that your book will put you in such good humor with it 
before the first week of the book’s life is old, that you will be no 
company for so dull a fellow — ^You must send me a copy soon or 
the Gazette may die before it appeals — It’s subscription list b’g 
now far gone in nervousness and the advertisements becoming 
scarce as good epitaphs — ^What a d — d unappreciative public? Be 
mum though about this my eminent disgust & the cause thereof. 

So you like Tawasentha^'^^ — So do I, albeit the writings of the 
fellow who did it seem to me just now pretty much like due-bills 
for the squandering of time far better spent in regular Dollar 
down — wrote the first six stanzas coming down in a steamboat 

174. Evidently Richard Grant White, who later became author of 
Shakespeare* s Scholar , Words and their Usages, and Ewryday English. 

175 In the Boston Public Library . 

176. This poem published in eight stanzas in The Gazette & Times, 
January zo, 1847, under the title of “Tawasentha’’ was later enlarged 
to thirteen stanzas when it appeared in The Literary World, May 22, 
1847, under the title of ‘The Forest Cemetery.” 
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from Albany, & sent them to the magazine — added two stanzas 
when correcting proof as copied into the daily gazette and two 
more upon looking it over ere going into the County Gazette. I 
enclose you therefore a complete copy of the whole & promise to 
add no more to it. If it should appear m Neal’s Gazette as you 
tell me, I wish if not too late you would read proof by the parts 
enclosed. 

What mean’st thou my friend by saying you have ‘‘a bad disease 
of which you never will be cured.” '"The bad disease” is cured 
every day — and I know well that you have nothing worse than 
that. Pshaw — bothers — Man. Come on here — or go to Albany 
where there are lots of motives for books in the new library & 
where Street will give you wondrous welcome. 

This ‘living at towns [?] in perfect isolation” — ^would kill a 
Buffalo — cleave the quiet western village in which the blue devils 
of monotony throttle you and come hitherward to the crisp sea 
shore — Here comes proof — to be corrected for five or six hundred 
readers only — and I must leave you — though after so rude a 
volleying I would add anything kinder from yours dear Griswold 

Most truly & cordially 

C. F. 

92. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Jan., Feb., or Mar., 

i847[?]- 

Monday morning 

Dear Griswold 

I have just got your letter written evidently in the dumps — 
Why my dear fellow the Lit. World critic will help the book — 
Everyone says so. I got my copy from Wiley & Putnum on Satur- 
day (but without the plates mentioned in your note) — ^The book 

177 This probably refeis to Neales Saturday Gazette , a Philadelphia 
literary newspaper 

178 In the Boston Public Library. 

179 The reference to Carey & Hart’s “Generals” indicates this letter 
was probably written early in 1847. 
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IS very unequal, but as a whole it will raise your literal y reputation 
to a point It never reached before ; for as a whole it undoubtedly 
does great honoi to your pen — Rest m peace and await the results. 
— I think you did wiong in omitting MacKenzie & Stephens, 
and this is the only essential enor. As a matter of policy as well as 
arrangement I would have omitted the female writers altogether 
and promised them ‘hn another volume if this met with encour- 
agement” — Such a volume, with plates of the piettiest, would have 
sold even better than “the poets.” You are right about Carey & 
Hart’s “Generals” — The Harpeis have announced them some time 
since by Headley, as I am informed and the Ex-Mayor tells me 
It is nearly ready. Did you see the Rochester American’s flourish 
about the Prose writers? What a long-eaied thing is John Public! 
— Had you announced an additional volume of P.W. as “in 
course of preparation” your assailant would have been choked off 
— but then the present vol would not have been abused into uni- 

180 Hoffman doubtless means Alexandei Slidell Mackenzie, author of 
A Year m Spam and Popular Essayi on Na^al Subjects, and John 
Lloyd Stephens, the celebrated tiaveiei. Latei opinion seems to con- 
firm Griswold’s judgment in leaving these men out ol his book. 

1 8 1. In September, 1846, Caiey and Hart wiote Rev. Joel Tyler Head- 
ley suggesting that he write for them The Generals of the American Res- 
olution Headley, after replying that he would discuss the matter with 
them, did nothing for Caiey and Hart but went over to Messrs. Baker and 
Scribner and used the suggestion for this publication with that film. 
Carey and Hart, not knowing this, seemed Rufus W, Griswold to edit 
their work Accordingly both books, Headley’s Washington and his 
Generals and Griswold^s Washington and his Generals of the Resolu- 
tion, appeared almost simultaneously with Carey and Hart claiming that 
Headley had not played fairly with them In justice to Headley it should 
be stated that m 1846 he had published with success Napoleon and his 
Marshals, which probably gave the idea to Carey and Hart 

In his diary for September j6 Griswold says, ‘^Tonight have finished 
Washington and the Geneials of the Revolution, of which I have written 
about one third, for little money and no reputation ” (W M. Griswold, 
op» cit,, p Z30 ) Carey and Hait showed unusual magnanimity m a letter 
of October 13, 1847 *‘but as you have had, we acknowledge, a great 
deal more trouble with the work than I expected, we will place to your 
credit $150 instead of (W. M. Griswold, op, p, z$i*) 
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versal circulation as it will be. Notoriety & Reputation are nearly 
identical m book — character, in this country. Bide your time and 
all will come right says 

Yours truly 

c. F. 

93. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswolo, July 24, 1847. 

Saturday, [July 24, 1847] 

Dear Griswold — 

Have just got your letter — Of the book I have seen nothing save 
when you showed me a copy — From that examination only, I wrote 
the notice which you will find in today’s paper and which was in 
type when your letter came to hand — I shall look in at Wiley & 
Putnam’s on my way uptown — 

Touching the generals I will do them for Carey & Hart with 
my name, but you must make the bargain for me as to terms — I 
will take Sc[h]uyler & Greene if the terms suit^®^ — How long 
must the Sketches be ? 

In haste Ever truly yours 

C. F. H. 

P. S, in the Gazette today you will find the character of one of 
our late generals already drawn to your hand.^®® 

1 8a. In the Boston Public Library. 

183. The date of this letter is determined by the “P. S.”, which states 
that “the Gazette today’^ contains “the character of one of our late gener- 
als already drawn to your hand.” The Ga&ette & Times, Saturday 
Evening, July 24, 1847, P h col. 7, contains an extended review of H. 
Montgomery's Life of Major General Zachary Taylor, 1847, 

184 Hoffman probably did not “do” these generals for Carey and 
Hart The work was edited by Griswold and no authors are named for 
the sketches of any of the generals. However, the copy of Washtnffton 
and ku Generals of the Revolution in the New York Public Library has 
marginal notes by some one evidently familiar with the authorship of 
the various sketches, none of which is assigned to Hoffman. 

185. In the Boston Public Library, 
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94. Hoffman to Bayard Taylor, Oct, 30, 1847. 

Office Literary World 

My dear Sir,— October 30, 1847 

Your letter of the 19th interested me much. I like your idea of 
‘'coming up to the capital,’’ as did the worthies of literature in 
Johnson’s time. Griswold tells me he has written you offering 
something to do I wish I could offer you a certain and permanent 
engagement upon this paper, perhaps we may hereafter. Mean- 
while, if an engagement for the months of November and Decem- 
ber of five dollais a week upon the miscellaneous department of 
the “Literary World,” or for one review a week, will advance your 
object, I pray you to consider it settled. I write in great haste, 
with business and business people pressing, so you must not gauge 
my interest in your plans by this brief note from 

Yours hurriedly 

C. F. Hoffman 

95. Hoffman to Abraham Hart, Nov. 16, 1847. 

Office Literary World 

Dear Sir: New York, November i6th, ’47 

I have just received your note and sent the desired corrections 
to the printing office. Let me assure you I never dreamed the pur- 
port of my expression might be misconstrued much less could I 
be guilty of taking a liberty with your name that argued any want 
of respect. 

I must take this opportunity to thank you, my dear sir, for 
your considerate and well timed card establishing that I had no 
connection with your work reviewed under my editorship. Our 
amiable but eccentric friend Mr. G — in his love of mystifications 
and managing literary matters all his own way, seems to have 
acted some very foolish part in mixing me up with this book. I 
told him last spring to make my thanks to you when declining some 

186. Ltfe and letters of Bayard Taylor^ ed. by Marie Hansen-Taylor 
and Horace E. Scudder, 1884, Vol. I, p. 104. 
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offers previously made me in your name, but he seems never to 
have done so. And a few weeks since upon a plea that a draft 
would be more readily paid into this office than to a stranger he 
insisted upon my negotiating one for $50.00 due to one of your 
contributors. Upon G's representations and at the urgent instance 
of a young gentleman well known to me, whose estimable family 
I knew needed the money immediately, I complied with the re- 
quest, and this must further have confirmed your impression of my 
connection with the work. Poor Gr — is now much depressed, and I 
have said nothing to him on the subject, nor do I mean to say 
anything. I have already scolded him so severely for placing me 
in a false position, as I thought by some incidents of the late 
newspaper controversy, that he comes no more near me of late. I 
have told him repeatedly, my dear sir, that I wished to know when 
you were in town in order to renew an acquaintance which you 
have most probably forgotten, formed by an introduction to you 
twenty years ago by one of the most eminent gentleman of Phila- 
dephia of your own persuasion. I hope now you will not visit 
New York again without favoring me with a call. May I venture 
to make one suggestion about your book? It is this. You should 
have put — or should yet put the qame of some such person as 
*Wm. A. Duer, LLD., late president of Col. Co-l.’’ on your title 
page as editor. This would at once stamp it as a work of authen- 
ticity and character and leave the talents of the contributors to 
tell for themselves. It would put the work at once on the same 
platform as Spark's Biography. As it now stands, it must fight its 
way as a publishers adventure and expose every contributor in 
turn whose name leaks out, to personal animosity. Will you 
pardon the liberty I take in venturing this suggestion, and believe 
me, my dear sir. 

With much respect, 

Very truly yours 


Abraham Hart, Esq. 


C. F. Hoffman.^®’^ 


iS7. Manuscript in the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
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96. Hoffman to Abraham Hart, Nov. 17, 1847* 

Office Literary World 

Wednesday [Nov. 17, 1847] 

Dear Sir: 

I enclose for your private satisfaction the paragraph mentioned 
in my letter of last evening. By the way I hope you did not con- 
strue my somewhat free suggestion about an '‘authentic^^ editor 
to your late work or any other of an historical series from different 
pens, which you may contemplate, as meaning at all to reflect 
upon the industry, the zeal, or varied capability of Mr. G. whose 
talents I sincerely respect and for whom I have every feeling of 
kindness, and whose peculiarities deserve to be humored by every 
lover of a genuine “bibliopole” whose best wish seems to be to 
advance the interests of literature m all its departments. His 
collegiate connections and identification with historical matters 
through the New Jersey Historical Society have induced me to 
name Dr. Duer, who I understand is one of the largest contribu- 
tors to your late publication. The hint however is I suppose now 
valueless ; it being too late to adopt it unless in an enlarged edition 
of the work to whose revision Dr. Duer would perhaps after all 
not consent to give his attention and his name. 

Respectfully yours, 

C. F. Hoffman 

Abraham Hart, Esq. 

97, Hoffman to Colonel Webb, Oct. 29, 1846, 1847, or 1848. 

Murray Street, 

New York, October 29. 

My dear Cblonel: 

I ought long since to have acknowledged the very handsome 
compliment you paid me in the dedication, but I hope it is not yet 

This undated letter to Abraham Hart was evidently written the 
day after the letter just given. The manuscript is in the Library of Yale 
University. 
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too late to mark my sincere and cordial appreciation of so lively 
a proof of the friendly regard you have always manifested for 

Faithfully yours, 

Charles F. Hoffman* 

Colonel Webb. 

98. Hoffman to E. A. Duyckinck^ [r. 1847?]. 

My dear Sir: 

I enclose you a copy of the rhymes that we spoke of. Print them 
without any name & if you stick them among the outside Miscel- 
lany they would be more likely to answer our purpose.^®® 

I suppose there is no truth in the report that our friend Mat- 
thews is engaged upon a play to be called The First Alleghenian — 
or three years in the life of Washington, Act ist, 1754. The Alle- 
gheny Surveyor; Act. 2, 1763, The Allegheny Provincial Officer; 
Act 3, The Alleghenian General.^^^ Did these dramatic unities in 
his career ever strike you before? 

Truly yours 

C. F. Hoffman 

189 Manuscript in the Library of Brown University Webb is no doubt 
James Watson Webb, owner of the New York Courier and Enquirer* 
Since the letter is dated from Murray Street, it falls between the years 
1846-48, when Hoffman was living there Because of Hoffman's “knowl- 
edge and love of woodcraft, . and abiliu to appieciate a correct pic- 
ture of the North American Indian” Webb, who edited Altaian; or. In- 
cidents of Life and Adventure in the Rocky Mountains, by An Amateur 
Traveler (Sir Wm Drummond Stewart), in two volumes, 1846, dedi- 
cated the book to Hoffman (pp iii-xxix) Legends of a Log Cabin, 
by “a Western Man” (C R. Gilman) was also dedicated to Hoff- 
man. 

190. This doubtless refers to the section of The Literary World en- 
titled “Miscellany” It frequently contains poems both signed and un- 
signed. 

191. This must have been a mere rumor, for no such play materialized 
The friend referred to is probably Cornelius Mathews, author of “The 
Journalist,” “The Citizen,” “The Reformer,” and other short poems. 

192 Manuscript in New York Public Library The letter is undated 
but the outside “miscellany” probably refers to that department of The 
Literary World Duyckmck had assumed the editorship of that paper. 
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99. Hoffman to E. A. Duyckinck, [c. 1847?]. 

Hoffman introduces Fiancis Parkman as a possible contributor 
to The Literary World. The date of the letter is determined by 
the fact that Hoffman had not yet become editor of the World 
See pp. 108-109 above. 


loo. Hoffman to Mr. Mapleson [1848 or 1849?]- 

Office Literary World. 

Dear Sir; Monday 

Just after you left my door, Mr. Griswold entered full of your 
book about which he had been talking with you at Wiley and 
Putnam’s the last hour; He seemed much annoyed when I con- 
vinced him that he had made a mistake and told him it would give 
me great pleasure to make him sure of your identity by giving him 
a line of introduction. His great experience about publishing 
methods, with his disinterestedness of character in everything re- 
lating to letters, make him the man of all others whose counsel 
can be of the greatest service to you m those future publishing 
plans about which you spoke this morning. 

Very truly yours, 

C. F. Hoffman,^^® 

Mr. Mapleson 
Del Monicos. 


loi. John Anthon to Charles Fenno Hoffman, 

May 30, 1848. 

Dear Sir: Tuesday Mg, 30 May 1848 

You will receive with this note a copy of Bellinghausens . , . 
[MS. illegible] Dramatic Poem ‘^The Son of the Wilderness.” 

193, Manuscript in Brown University Library, Since the letter was 
written from the office of The Literary World, it probably belongs to 
184S or 1S49. 

194, This is probably TWO. Mapleson, whose Handbook of Her* 
atdry was published m New York in 1851 

195, Search does not reveal this poem in The Literary World. 
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The translation from the German is by one of my sons who has 
spent many years abroad and returns to us this spring. It seems 
to me quite worthy of the original. I recommend it to your kind 
notice. 

Yours very truly 

Jno. Anthon 

C. F. Hoffman 
Ed. Lit. World. 

102. Edgar Allan Poe to Hoffman, Sept. 20, 1848. 
Dear Sir, — 

In your paper of July I find some comments on “Eureka,** 
a late book of my own ; and I know you too well to suppose, for a 
moment, that you will refuse me the privilege of a few words 
in reply. I feel, even, that I might safely claim, from Mr. Hoff- 
man, the nght, which every author has, of replying to his critic 
tone for tone — ^this is to say, of answering your correspondent, 
flippancy by flippancy and sneer by sneer — but in the first place, I 
do not wish to disgrace the World; and, in the second, I feel that 
I never should be done sneering, in the present instance, were I 
once to begin. Lamartine blames Voltaire for the use which he 
made of {ruse) misrepresentation, in his attacks on the priesthood ; 
but our young students of Theology do not seem to be aware that 
in defense, or what they fancy to be defense, of Christianity, there 
is anything wrong in such gentlemanly peccadillos as the deliberate 
perversion of an author*s text — ^to say nothing of the minor indecora 
of reviewing a book without reading it and without having the 
faintest suspicion of what it is about, 

196 John Anthon was a noted New York jurist; he was one of the 
founders of the New York law institute, and was influential m the 
establishment of the supreme court m New York state. This letter is in 
the Boston Public Library He was a brother of Charles Anthon LL.D., 
Professor of Greek and Latin at Columbia College and author of a 
series of classical publications 

197. The Literary World, VoL HI, p. 50a (July 29, 184S). 
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You will understand that it is mei“ely the fuhrepresentations 
of the critique m question to which I claim the privilege of reply: 
—the mere opinions of the writer can be of no consequence to me 
- — and I should imagine of very little to himself — that is to say if 
he knows himself, personally, so well as I have the honor of know- 
ing him. The first misrepresentation is contained in this sentence • — 
“This letter is a keen burlesque on the Aristotelian or Baconian 
methods of ascertaining Truth, both of which the writer ridicules 
and despises, and pours forth his rhapsodical ecstacies in a glori- 
fication of a third mode — the noble art of ffuessinqf' Wliat I really 
say is this: — “That theie is no absolute certainty either in the 
Aristotelian or Baconian process — that, for this reason, neither 
Philosophy is so profound as it fancies itself — and that neither has 
a right to sneer at that seemingly imaginative process called In- 
tuition (by which the great Kepler attained his laws) since 
‘Intuition^ after all, is but the conviction arising from those in- 
ductions or <f<?ductions of which the processes are so shadowy as to 
escape our consciousness, elude our reason or defy our capacity 
of expression.” The second misrepresentation runs thus: — “The 
development of electricity and the formation of stars and suns, 
luminous and non-Iuminous, moons and planets, with their rings 
&c., is deduced, very much according to the nebular theory of 
Laplace, from the principle propounded above.” Now the im- 
pression intended to be made here upon the reader’s mind, by the 
“Student of Theology,” is, evidently, that my theory may all be 
very well in its way, but that it is nothing but Laplace over again, 
with some modifications that he (the Student of Theology) can- 
not regard as at all important. I have only to say that no gentle- 
man can accuse me of the disingenuousness here implied ; inasmuch 
as, having proceeded with my theory up to that point at which 
Laplace’s theory meets it, I then ^ive Laplace's theory in full, 

198 Johann Kepler (1571-1630) was a German astronomer and author 
of numerous works on astronomy. 
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with the expression of my firm conviction of its absolute truth 
at all points. The ground covered by the great French astronomer 
compares with that covered by my theory, as a bubble compares 
with the ocean on which it floats ; nor has he the slightest allusion 
to *‘the principle propounded above,” the principle of Unity being 
the source of all things — the principle of Gravity being merely the 
Reaction of the Divine Act which irradiated all things from 
Unity In fact, no point of my theory has been even sO' much as 
alluded to by Laplace. I have not considered it necessary, here, to 
speak of the astronomical knowledge displayed in the ‘'stars and 
suns” of the Student of Theology, nor to hint that it would be 
better grammar to say that “development and formation” are^ than 
that development and formation is. The third misrepresentation 
lies in a footnote, where the critic says: — “Further than this, Mr. 
Poe’s claim that he can account for the existence of all organized 
beings — ^man included — merely from those principles on which 
the origin and present appearance of suns and worlds are explained, 
must be set down as mere bald assertion, without a particle of evi- 
dence. In other words, we should term it arrant fudge!* The per- 
version at this point is involved in a willful misapplication of the 
word “principles.” I say “wilful” because, at page 63, I am 
particularly careful to distinguish between the principles proper, 
Attraction and Repulsion, and those merely resultant rz/^-principles 
which control the universe in detail. To these sub-principles, 
swayed by the immediate spiritual influence of Deity, I leave, with- 
out examination, all that which the Student of Theology so 
roundly asserts I account for on the principles which account for 
the constitution of suns &c. 

In the third column of his “review” the critic says: — ^“He asserts 
that each soul is its own God — ^its own Creator.” What I do 
assert is, that “each soul is, in part, its own God^ — its own Crea- 
tor.” Just below, the critic says: — ^“After all these contradictory 
propoundings concerning God we would remind him of what he 
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lays down on page 28 — *of this Godhead in itself he alone is not 
imbecile — he alone is not impious who propounds nothing, A man 
who thus conclusively convicts himself of imbecility and impiety 
needs no further refutation/ ’’ Now the sentence, as I wrote it, 
and as I find it printed on that very page which the critic refers to 
and which must have been lying before him while he quoted my 
words, runs thus* — this Godhead, in itself, he alone is not 
imbecile, &c., who propounds nothing.” By the italics, as the critic 
well knew, I design to distinguish between the two possibilities — 
that of a knowledge of God through his works and that of a 
knowledge of Him in his essential nature. The Godhead, in itself, 
is distinguished from the Godhead observed in its effects. But our 
critic is zealous. Moreover, being a divine, he is honest — in- 
genuous. It is his duty to pervert my meaning by omitting my 
italics just as, in the sentence previously quoted, it was his Chris- 
tian duty to falsify my argument by leaving out the two words, 
“in part,” upon which turns the whole force — indeed the whole in- 
telligibility of my proposition. 

Were these “misrepresentations” (is that the name for them?) 
made for any less serious a purpose than that of branding my book 
as “impious,” and myself as a “pantheist,” a “polytheist,” a 
Pagan, or a God knows what (and indeed I care very little so it be 
not a “Student of Theology”), I would have permitted their dis- 
honesty to pass unnoticed, through pure contempt for the boyish- 
ness — for the turn-down-shirt-collarness of their tone: — but, as it 
is, you will pardon me, Mr. Editor, that I have been compelled to 
expose a “critic,” who, courageously preserving his own anonymos- 
iiy^ takes advantage of my absence from the city to misrepresent, 
and thus vilify me, by name. 

Edgar A. 

Fordham, September 20, 1848. 

199. This letter was printed in its entirety in The Intermtional MisceU 
lany of Literature, Art, and Science, VoL I, pp. 336-37 (October, 1850). 
It was located by Dr. T. 0 . Mabbott 
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103. Hoffman to Rufus W. Griswold, Dec. 30, 1848. 
Dear Griswold, Phila Dec 30. *48 


Before leaving town I intended to have spoken to you about 
Mr. Magdrum whom Mr. Wallace mentioned to you that morn- 
ing when we were walking together as an assistant in your 
Lexicon Labors, and as I may still remain here for some days 
I thought I would drop you this hasty line — ^If you do not know 
M. you should by all means. His mind is an arsenal of literary in- 
formation and personal anecdotes of distinguished men of all 
kinds. He is moreover an accomplished linguist. I advise you 
therefore if you are seeking assistance in your w'ork to see him and 
talk with him by all means, and then you can judge for yourself 
about an arrangement. 

I find that the air of Philadelphia agrees with me — though I 
am still invalidish — from the influenza (that mimiacker of all 
other maladies) or the Erysipelus or some other d — n thing or 
other striking inwardly and disturbing my circulation — which is 
still as irregular as that of California gold, affecting my nerves 
accordingly. At one hour I sleep as lethargically as if sitting upon 
one of your sermons — and at the next am as excited as you are at 
discovering a new author — Meek at one moment as some of the 
verses you have collected to cheer from any source, and ready to 
cram the words down people’s throats the next when they tell me 
as you did that I am '"hypocondnac” — In truth I only feel per- 
fectly well when I am perspiring, which I take it is the new form 
of poetic utterance — the things of the heart coming out through 
the skm — for the mischief in the circulation lies first in the heart 
— although half the time I have a whole opera singing in my ear. 


Apropos to ears [.i^-^-es?] for today 


truly yours 


H. 


P.S. If you see Mrs. Oaksmith give my best regards to her — I 
hear her book spoken well of everywhere — Her star is in the 

200. This IS probably Mrs Oakes Smith’s Stones for Chtldren^ which 
appeared in 1847. 
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ascendency and long may it shine and brightly and it will — I told 
Godey yesterday of its going so rapidly to as second edition &c 

104. Hoffman to Julia Hoffman [?], June 23, 1849.^^^^ 

201. MS in the Boston Public Libiary 

202. See p 188 above, foi the whole of this letter. 


Appendix B 


UNCOLLECTED POEMS 

In 1873 Charles Fenno Hoffman’s nephew, Edward 
Fenno Hoffman of Philadelphia, published in one vol- 
ume a large number of his uncle’s poems which had not 
previously been collected.^ Bryant wrote Mr. Hoffman at 
that time a letter which was included in the preface and 
which was a very handsome tribute to his uncle. 

This collection of poems was extensive, but there are 
naturally some pieces which have since been discovered 
or which have been found in a form differing somewhat 
from the presentation in the collection of 1873.® The 
poems which follow did not appear in the 1873 edition 
or in any earlier collection of Hoffman’s poems, but 
were printed in various newspapers and magazines be- 
tween the years 1825 and 1850. They are here arranged 
in chronological order. 


TO 

They tell me that my trusting heart 
Thy fondness is deceived in, 

They say that thou as fickle art 
As others I’ve believed in; 

I heed not, reck not, what they say 
So earnestly about thee, 

I The Poems of Charles Fenno Hoffman, Collected and Edited hy his 
Nepheno, Ednoard Fenno Hoffman, Philadelphia, Porter & Coates, 1873. 

a. On the publication of this collection, there appeared a very favorable 
notice in The Saturday Reviemi (London), of April 25, 1874 
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Fd rather trust my soul away, 

Than for a moment doubt thee. 

I do not in thy presence yet 
A former passion smother, 

Nor in thy tenderness forget 
The coldness of another. 

Oh; no, my heart is thine alone, 

And memory, can never 
Recall a dream forever flown, 

My thoughts from thee to sever. 

Like mine, thy fondest hopes were crost, 

Thy best affections slighted, 

Thy peace m Passion^s tempest lost, 

Thy dearest prospects blighted; 

Devotion is most deep and pure 
In hearts by sorrow shaded, 

And love like ours will still endure, 

When brighter ties have faded.® 

And Dearest, had we sooner met, 

Ere both were broken hearted; 

Or could we even now forget 

The ties which Fate has parted 

Our souls would never be $0 true, 

So tenderly united, 

Nor should we feel as now we dO" — - 
The bliss of love requited. 

Caspar ^ 

3. This and the foui following poems, which were written for Signs 
of the times, Albany, edited by Hoffman’s friend John B Van Schaick, 
were all signed “Caspar.” This signatme is identified as Hoffman’s 
through a letter which Hoffman wrote to Van Schaick in which he 
thanked him for so charitably admitting the Caspar rhymes into the 
Signs of ike Times, (See letter on p. 199 above.) 

4. Signs of the Times, August 1B28. 
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TO 

Thy cheek is pale! Has feeling there 
One moment marked the hue of care? 

Can care itself in secret prey 
And steal thy youthful bloom away? 

Oh no ! that mien can never hide 

Suppressed emotion’s swelling tide 

Tis far too cold, too calm to cover 

A generous suffering for another 

And though consuming care could not, 

To revel, choose a lovelier spot, 

In features more divine 

I will not think his wasting blight 
Thus early, can remorseless light 

On such a heart as thine 

Thy gentle bosom ne’er could know, 

The havoc made by stormy woe ; 

In sterner hearts alone appears 
In lapse of hours, the wreck of years ; 

And only such can still endure 

The wounds which Death alone can cure 

The paleness then upon thy cheek 
Does not the silent waste bespeak 
Of Health or Hope within. 

But thought has left a transient place, 

A lighter mood will soon efface 

A cloud that will a moment stay, 

Then pass like woman’s love away, 

As if it ne’er had been. 

Caspar ® 


5. Ibid., August 23, 1828. 
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SONG 

Air: ‘‘Though I leave you now in sorrow’* 

Farewell! we part, we part forever; 

’Twere better had we never met, 

But still the dream that’s past, I never, 

Never can on earth forget. 

Like flowers that spring on rocks to perish, 

Has been each hope I ever nurst 
The one my heart would fondest cherish; 

Was always sure to fade the first. 

Yet love around that heart will twine, 

Corroding as it is away, 

As closer clings the ivy vine, 

Whene’er its leaves enwrap decay. 

The lingering sun is forced to vanish, 

At night’s approach beyond the West; 

But sorrow’s night can never banish, 

Thine image from my brain or breast, 

As waves will in the moonbeams shine, 

While all is dark and cold beneath, 

Each look I’ve loved and lost of thine, 

Will beam o’er memory’s tide till death. 

Farewell 1 we part, we part forever, 

’Twere better we had never met; 

Yet still the dream that’s past, I never, 

Never can on earth forget. 

Caspar ^ 


7, Ihd,j September 20, 1S28, 
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STANZAS 

It IS not Friendship that would here record 
The hacknied tribute of elegiac wo — 

The sacred tear, by mute affection poured, 

The silent offeiings that in secret flow, 

Are, in the realms to which thy soul has soared, 

As grateful still as once they were below. 

Tis not that vanity thy modest name 
Would wreathe with chaplets, which it never earned — 
And empty honors idly strive to claim 

For one whose mind their fleeting shadows spurned. 

It is the man — ^tis character, that here 
Exacts the tribute unto merit due — 

’Tis singleness of heart — piety sincere, 

A soul unto itself, as others, true, 

’Tis while we ripen’d intellect revere, 

To human excellence we in homage sue. 

And one to cold obscurity consign’d, 

From which in dreams alone he e’er has sighed. 

Would snatch the memory of thy noble mind, 

From dark Oblivion’s swift effacing tide. 

Few of the qualities, to few belong, 

Which here were all within one breast combined — 

The gentle temper, and the judgment strong — 

The chastened humor, and the taste refined — ■ 

The indignation, when audacious wrong 
Excited feeling deep, as well as kind. 

Such mmds can ne’er that impious cant approve, 

Which names this life one miserable breath, 

Measures the Creator’s, by a mortal’s love, 

And makes Religion odious as Death. 
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Not as the vulture, but the peaceful dove, 

The soul to solace, not the mind molest — 

She comes, embassadress of heavenly love, 

To the 'Wild empire of the human breast: 

And bears a mission from the realms above, 

To soothe Its jarring elements to rest. 

And thou hast realized her promise, when 
The bitter struggles of this world are o’er, 

Nor cold suspense nor torturing despair, 

With doubt or fear distract thy bosom more.® 

FROM ^'DIARY OF A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN” 

The night-breeze that at random sweeps, 

Across some long neglected lute, 

May chance to wake one lonely chord, 

While every string beside is mute. 

And tones that oft unheeded fall 

On those whom they were meant to bless, 

May from some faithful bosom call 
One mournful thrill of tenderness.® 

8. These ^‘Stanzas” were prompted by an obituary notice of Mr. Philip 
Rhinelander ‘^appearing in The Ne^W'-York Evening Posit February Z9, 
1830'^ Mr Rhinelander, who had married Hoffman’s aunt, Mary 
Golden Hoffman, was here described as “conspicuous for the strictest 
integrity, for the undevialmg araiableness of his disposition, and for the 
constant attention to, and respect for, the opinions and feelings of all 
around him.” This poem in the American (March 4, 1830) is signed by 
the initial “H”. The obituaiy notice appears in The Nevo^York Evening 
Post of March i, 1830, p. 2, col 4, instead of February 29, as the notice 
m the A mertcan states. 

9. New-York Amencant June 19, 1830, p. 2, col. 3. In addition to bis 
own regular articles and reviews, Hoffman published under the head- 
ing of contributions many of his own poems. One important contribu- 
tion, supposedly from a coriespondent, was the “Diary of a Young Man 
About Town” which appeared irregularly. This was Hoffman’s own 
work and the fiist letter {Nev>-York Americany April 30, 1830) intro- 
ducing the contributor is signed “C” as Hoffman indicated he would do 
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FROM “DIARY OF A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN’^ 

Farewell! that parting word at least 
I still may speak unchecked by thee, 

Though even cold regard has ceased, 

Lovers latest task is left to me — 

And long my lips would lingering dwell 
Upon that word — Farewell! Farewell! 

Farewell? that word I may not speak — 

The thought it breathes is not for me. 

Farewell? it now were worse than weak 
To whisper it alone to thee, — 

But could I as Fd speak be heard, 

Fd pour my soul in that one word. 

Farewell! 


EXTEMP. TO A LADY 


This heart of mine — this heart of mine — 
Both you and I have scliooled it well 
In coldness — ^but those eyes of thine, 
When near it they one moment dwell, 
Prove tliat in that moment yet 
It will the task of years forget. 


Those eyes of thine— those eyes of thine 

Both you and I have known full well 
Their power— but this heart of mine 
On their deluding light will dwell 
As eagerly as fondly yet 
As if the past we could forget. 


brother In addition to this, certain poems notablv 
nrf Bright’^ and ^‘The Blighted Heart,** known to be Hoff- 

Tn AT ^ poem appearing occasionally, 

^ orit MfH 0 Ttc(inf June a6, 1830, p. a, coL 3, 
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This heart of mine — this heart of mine — 
Oh ! could they once but read it well 
Those eyes of thine — ^those eyes of thine — 
Upon a withered scroll would dwell, 
Where deeply written lingers yet 
Devotion it cannot forget. 

Sunday night. 

HEARTS. — Impromp, to a Lady 

Yes! it were well, — ^unless she meant us 
To make so much ado about them, — 
If Nature in this world had sent us 
One and all alike without them. 




For now they here so strangely fall 
One knows not how or where to choose them, 

To some they seem not given at all, 

T 0 others only lent to lose them. 

SLEIGHING SONG 
By Hans Van Poeng 

Merrily, merrily sound the bells 
As o’er the ground we roll ; 

And the snow-drift breaks in silver flakes 
Before our Cariole; 

While, muffled in sables rich and warm, 

With mantle and beaver dight, 

II. This poem, which appeared in the Ne^ix^York American for October 
4, 1830, was written “For the New York American.” It is signed with 
the initial “C,” which is undoubtedly for “Charles,” as HofFraan had ex- 
plained to his brother m a letter (page 204 above) that his long articles 
would be signed “H” and his communications by one of his other in- 
itials. 

i». NeW'^York American, December 1830, p 2, col. $. 
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We drive m the teeth of the angiy storm, 

Or skim in the cold moonlight, 

Merrily, merrily, &c* 

Merrily, merrily sound the bells 
Upon the wind without, 

When the wine is mulled, and the waffle culled, 

And the joke is pass’d about ; 

And rosy bps and dimpled cheeks 
The flash of wit inspire, 

While mirth in many a bright eye speaks, 

Around the crackling fire. 

Merrily, merrily, &c.^^ 

A SYBILLINE LEAF 

Thou askest thy Fate? No Astrologer I, 

To read what they tell us is writ in the sky — 

Yet thy Fortune sweet Ella I know I can trace 
Wliile the lore of the heavens I read in thy face. 

“Bright — ^bright as the splendor of tropical skies, 

“Or the soul that beams out from those love-lighting eyes, 
“Will sparkle the stream of thy life’s happy hours, 

“Like a brook which sings through one long summer of flowers.” 

This, this I know, 

But still there’s something darkly hid, 

At times beneath that pensive lid, 

That says ’twill not be so, 

13 In the New-'Tork American for January 17, 1831, Hof man con- 
cludes a half-column discussion of the snowstorm and the sporting 
opportunities it ofers by asking to be “forgiven for concluding our 
remarks upon this moving subject, with the following feeble translation 
of a spirited Dutch song, by an early and forgotten poet of this pxovmce.” 
The article is signed with an asterisk. Hoffman is again using his 
“favorite ruse” of pretending that a poem is a translation. 
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Yetj lovely girl, do not revere, 

As truth, these idle bodings here. 

‘^Rashly, rashly, wilt thou give 
“That young heart away, 

“Sadly, sadly, wilt thou live, 

Through each weary day, 

“Watching wilted hopes to bloom, 

“That never will, 

“Disbelieving half thy cruel doom, 

Still, oh still. 

Thou wilt love as woman loves, 

“Fondly and true. 

“Blindly as woman trusts, 

“Wilt thou trust too. 

“Thou wilt be loved as men love 
“Lightly alone — 

Thy joys be shared by others, 

“Thy griefs be all thine own.” 

Tuesday night 

THE BOUQUET 

They were warmed to life in a hot-house’s walls — 

They were nursed to bloom in its stagnant air — 

And, like love that is fostered in gilded halls. 

Not born with the blasts of the world to bear. 

But wend with me — ^to the deep woods wend — 

Where far in the forest the wild flow’rs keep; 

Where their bossy cups o’er the streamlet pend, 

And their tender buds through the piled leaves peep.* 

14 Ne^w-York American, October 31, 1S32, p. 3, col i. 

* “The yellow violet’s modest bell 
“Peeps through the last year’s leaves below ” — ^Brtant. 

[This is Hoffman’s note The lines quoted are found m Bryant’s poem, 
“The Yellow Violet”] 
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Thou shalt gather from those of the oriole's hue, 
Whose flaming wings o'er our pathway flit, 

From the saffron orchis, or lupin blue, 

Or those like the foam on my courser's bit. 

One steed, and one saddle, us both shall bear, 

One hand of each on the bridle meet; 

And beneath the wrist that entwines me there, 

An answering pulse from heart shall beat. 

I will sing thee many a joyous lay, 

As we chase the deer on the mountain side ; 

While the winds that over the prairie play, 

Shall fan the cheek of my woodland bride. 

Our home shall be by the cool bright streams, 

Where beaver chooses his safe retreat ; 

And our hearth shall smile like the sun's warm gleams 
Through the branches around our lodge that meet. 

Then wend with me^ — to the deep woods wend — 

Where far in the forest the wild flowers keep; 

Where their bossy cups o’er the streamlet pend, 

And their tender buds through the piled leaves peep. 


RESEMBLANCES 

Her heart is like a harp whose strings 
At will are touched alike by all, 

Her heart is like a bird that sings 
In answer to each fowler's call 
That harp has still one secret tone^® 

15, Niw-York American, April 3, 1833, p. a, col. 5. 

16 In Lovers Calendar this Ime reads: “That harp: — has it one secret 
tone.’' 
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Reserved for master hands alone — 

That bird has still one meaning note 
Which only toward its mate will float. 

Her heart is like a gallant bark 
Whose hold with precious freight is stowed 
While on the deck you only mark 
Traces of a less costly load. 

That bark her course will sometimes veer 
As if no hand were there to steer, 

But yet the pilot does not sleep 
That guides that vessel o^er the deep. 

Blest will he be whose listening ear, 

Thrilling to sounds that none have heard, 
Shall in their finest cadence hear 
The music of that harp and bird. 

But lady more will envy him 

For whom that freighted ship may swim — 

Who, by the light of those bright eyes, 

Shall steer to port his noble prize. 


[WHO, MAIDEN?] 

Who, Maiden, makes this river flow? 

The Spirit — ^he makes its ripples glow — 

But I have a charm that can make thee, dear, 

Steal over the wave to thy lover here. 

17 In Lovers Calendar this line reads* “That bird; — has it one soul- 
ful note.^^ 

18. Ne<w^York American, April 6, 1833, P* coL 6. Hoffman uses a 
variation of the first stanza of this poem for the first stanza of the 
poem for the fifth day in “Lovers Calendar” (1873 edition, p. n6). The 
last two stanzas he does not use again. 
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Who, Maiden, makes this river flow? 

The Spirit — ^he makes its ripples glow — 

Yet every blush, that my love would hide, 

Is mirror’d for me in the tell-tale tide. 

And though thou should’st sleep on the farthest isle, 
Round which these dimpling waters smile — 

Yet I have a charm that can make thee, dear, 

Steal over the wave to thy lover here.^® 

WHAT IS SOLITUDE? 

Not in the shadowy wood, 

Not in the lock-ribbed glen,^^ 

Not where the sleeping echoes brood 
In caves untrod by men ; 

Not by the sea-swept shore 
Where loitering surges break, 

Not on the mountain hoar, 

Not by the breezeless lake, 

Not on the desert plain 
Where man hath never stood, 

Whether on isle or main — 

Not there is Solitude! 

19. This translation of an Indian love song is given in the article 
on “Nights in an Indian Lodge, in The American Monthly Magazine, 
April, 1S3S, Vol V, pp 147-48. It appears also as “Medicine Song of an 
Indian Lover” in Chapter VI of ffild Scenes in the Forest and Frame, 
Vol. I, p, 207. 

20 There is a poem “What is Solitude” in Edward Fenno PIofFman’s 
1873 edition of Hoffman’s poems, pp 24-26, but the variations of the 
following earlier edition make it exceedingly inteiesting, especially the 
variations of the last two stanzas. The version in E F. Hoffman’s edition 
comes from The Echo, 1844, p. 33, while this appeared in The American 
Monthly Magazine in June, 1835 (Vol. V, p 256). The variant lines in 
the footnotes are from the 1844 and 1873 editions, which are identical. 
21. Not in the ciag-hung glen, 

22 Not where the echoes brood 
23. Not by the black seashore, 

24 Where barren surges break, 
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There are birds in the woodland bowers,^® 

Voices in lonely dells, 

And streams that talk to the listening hours 
In earth’s most secret cells.^^ 

There is life on the foam-flecked sand 
By the ocean’s curling lip,^® 

And life on the still lake’s strand 
Mid the flowers that o’er it dip ; 

There is life in the rocking pines, 

That sigh on the mountain’s crest, 

And life in the courser’s mane that shines 
As he scours the desert’s breast.®® 

But go to the crowded mart,^® 

Mid the busy haunts of men, 

25 Birds are m woodland bowers; 

26. Streams to the listening hours 

27. Talk in earth’s secret cells, 

28. Over the gray-ribbed sand 

29 Breathe Ocean’s frothy lips; 

30. Over the still lake’s strand 

31. The wild flower toward it dips; 

32. Pluming the mountain’s crest 

33. Life tosses in its pines, 

34. Coursing the desert’s breast 

35 Life in the steed’s mane shines. 

36 The last stanza offers so many variations that it must be studied 
in its entirety to secure a full comparison; 

Leave — if thou wouldst be lonely — 

Leave Nature for the crowd; 

Seek there for one — one only 
With kindred mind endowed^ 

There — as with Nature erst 
Closely thou wouldst commune — 

The deep soul-music nursed 
In either heart, attune! 

Heart-wearied thou wilt own, 

Vainly that phantom wooed, 

That thou at last hast known 
What is true Solitude! 
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Go there and ask thy heart, 

What answer makes it then? 

Ay! go where Wealth is flinging 
Her golden lures around, 

Where the trump of Fame is ringing, 

Where Pleasure’s wiles abound ; 

Go — if thou woulds’t be lonely — 

Where the phantom Love is wooed, 

And own that there- — there only — 

Mid crowds is Solitude. 

C. F. H. 


DESTINY 

From the Agamemnon of Aeschylus 

There is a saying of the olden day — 

That human BLISS, when too divinely great, 
Dies not in banenness — but still survives 
In her dissimilar offspring — darkest wo — 

Born to the happiest, from their ancient joy ! — 
But I, alone, do hold a better creed— 

That CRIME, levivified, doth still send forth, 
To far posterity, the cursed seed 
Of sin, the self-avenger^ — ^while the fate 
Of innocent houses, to the latest time 
Of Innocence is parent, and of Peace. 


37. In this and the mo following poems, we have moderately dose 
translations of three celebiated passages corresponding to lines 727"36, 
859’74) and 747*54 in Pluraptre's version. (Letter to J. B. Van Schaick 
p 195 above ) The first poem, the only one designating authorship, is 
signed by the initial “HZ’ All three appear in The American Monthly 
Magazine, which Hoffman was editing. Hoffman may be making his own 
version from another translation. 

38. From The American Monthly Magazine, VoL V, N. S., p. 406 (July, 

1835)* 
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CLYTEMNESTRA’S GREETING 
From the Agamemnon 

Quenched were the secret fountains of my soul, 
Whence flowed the ceaseless stream-exhaust of tears, 
The sources of my sorrow had run dry ! 

Long widow-watchings on my lonely bed 
Wore out my weary eyes ! — ^At eventide 
By the neglected lamps, I sat alone 
In silence and in gloom. — ^At dead of night, 

Erect I sprang from agonizing dreams, 

If but the buzzing night-fly’s silly strain 

Fell on the porch of my distracted ear! 

Now — ^when this anguish is o’erpast — I had, 

I hail my husband — ^as the guardian dog, 

Defender of the fold — the anchored rope 
That saves the ship — the massy pillar old 
That props the roof-tree of some lordly hall — 

The sole-begotten of an aged sire — 

The cry of land to storm-tossed seaman’s Heart — 

A glorious morrow beaming from a night 
Of storm and darkness — yea! a living well, 
Greeting the wanderer’s lip at pitch of noon.®® 

JUSTICE 

From the Agamemnon of Aeschylus 

The eye of Justice — ^bright immortal ray — 

Doth love the smoky cabins of the poor, 

Home of the guiltless — honoring the life, 

The scanty fare, and hard laborious days, 

Of whom no honorers hath, save Hope and Her 


39. IMd, Vol. V, N. S., p. 47a (August, 1835). 
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But from the blissful mansions of the pioud, 

The vaunted gauds, o’ergilt, but stained beneath, 
And black from contact with corrupted hands, 

With head averse, she flies — in shuddering hate 
Of boundless riches, falsely stamped with praise/® 

THE WATCHERS 

’Tis midnight, and the Watchers are on high — 

The living Watcheis from the throne of giace — 
Starring the dark and lustrous canopy 
With drops of diamond gloiy! — ^Who can gaze 
Upon their wild and melancholy light, 

Nor deem them sent — not the mere lamps of night — 
As lanthorns to his soul, to guide his steps aright? 

H« 


[OH CHERISH THEM ALL] 

Oh cherish them all — the eaily ties 
That first in youth were wove, 

For life, it never in after-time 
Can knit such links of love. 

You must gather the osiers lithe and young, 

If a buckler’s frame ye would strongly braid 
And the stoutest shield against mortal ill, 

From the hearts that are twined in youth is made. 

Oh cherish them all — the flowers of love 
That in life’s spring put forth, 

For age it never, with all its fruits, 

Can match them in their worth. 

And oh, when over the flood of years 

40 Thd, Vol V, N. S, p 447 (August, 1835). 

41. Ibtd f Vol V, N, S,, p, 474 (August, 1:835). The initial identi- 
fies it as Hoffman’s 
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The soul amid drowned joys would roam, 
The first best branch on her questing track 
Is that which grew m the bower of home/^ 


EARLY LAYS 
By C. F. Hoffman 

IIL 

I lied in what I writ upon this page, 

Saying that more than now I could not love thee ! 

Others, like me, may, at thy budding age, 

Hold every feeling in sweet vasalage 
‘ Unto thy charms. But I — ^by all above me ^ — 

Will prove thee Suz’raine of my soul more nearly; 

When Time his arts shall ’gainst thy beauty wage, 

To break their serfdom — ^serving thee more dearly. 

Mark how the Sunset, with its parting hues, 

The heaving bosom of yon river staineth ! 

To yield those tincts the grieving waves refuse. 

Nor yet that purpling light at last will lose 
Till Night Itself, like Death, above them reigneth! 

So more and more will brighten till the last, 

The light, which once upon my true soul cast, 

Reflected there, still true till death remaineth.^® 

42 The American Monthly Magazine, Vol. Ill, N S, p. no (Febru- 
ary, 1837) When Vanderlyn after a quarrel with his father decides to 
leave home, he goes to pay a last visit to his sweetheart and finds her 
singing to a favorite air this song, the words of which he himself ‘*had 
supplied in more careless houis” 

43. The New-Yorker, VoL IX, p. 20 (March 21, 1840). No. I of 
this group of four poems appears in the E F. Hoffman 1873 edition on 
p, 176, No II on pp. 118-19, IV on p. 124. No. Ill, copied above, 
does not appear m this edition of Hoffman’s poems. 
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ENIGMA 

By Charles Fenno Hoffman 

It must tremble on earth ! for it dies off m air, 

And ocean forbids it to have a place there; 

Yet it haunts the rough shores of a storm-harass’d lake, 
And where sea-suifs are foaming, its image will break, 
While the quietest dew-drop on bowery spray 
Will perish at once if you steal it away. 

The lawn and the meadow its presence may spare, 

But no shrub can e'er sprout save it ministers there! 

In the odor of blossoms it floats on the breeze, 

It freshens the verdure of moss-covered trees, 

And no flower can flourish in rock-shelter'd nook. 

But it shares of its fragrance by forest and brook. 

The knight from his pennon may blot it in vain. 

With the stream of the battle it poms o'er the plain; 

It climbs the rough rampart, it springs the broad arch, 
And marshals the army wherever it march : 

'Mid the broadside of navies it rides on each spar, 

And gives life in each charge to the cheering hurrah. 

It loves not the chase; yet at sound of the horn 
It will rouse with the hunter at break of the morn : 

It shares not the feast, — ^though it sits at the board,— 
Yet when music is breathing it strings every chord, 

And when beakers are brimming, and healths offered up, 
It floats on the bumper, but dies in the cup. 

It delights in the churchyard, the bier, and the grave, 

Yet without it no birth, and no bridal you have, 

Arfd when orisons rise to the Father above, 
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It hovers around every ofEermg of love; 

For, rife in all hearts, though for aye linked with care, 
It begins our repentance, and ends every prayer,^ 

HEART— AUGURY 

(SUGGESTED BY A BROKEN APOLLO) 

By C, F. Hoffman 

One moment, and the omen seemed 
Too dread, too fearful to withstand, 

That brow whence light and glory beamed, 
Dashed to the earth by mine own hand! 

Proud type of life, and light, and power, 

How did it shattered lie I 

Yet beautiful in that dark hour, 

Gleamed up the godlike eye. 

Oh, is it thus within the heart, 

The voice of song must mute be lying? 

Thus from its shattered cords depart 

Each cadence, like the wind-harp’s dying? — 

Thus lowly bowed in grief to earth, 

Their glory in the dust, 

Must hearts forget their twin-like birth. 

Forget their love and trust? 

Oh never thus I — ^with grasp of power 
A higher omen let us seize! 

Command that Fate a brighter dower 
Bring forth from fragments such as these ; 

Here, glorious in their mute decay, 

Are emblems of the past, 

Baseless and shadowless were they — 

Too glittering to last! 


44. From The Token for 1843^ p, 29a. See p. 267 above. 
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A type was this — what need of such, 

When life and light within are bieathing? 

When love^ by its own magic touch, 

New glories round the brow is wreathing? 

The semblance well may scatteied he, 

When Truth herself is here! 

Apollo’s lute m rum lie, 

Lost to the outer ear. 

When hymning melodies divine 
Within the new-born soul aie swelling, 

Immortal garlands round it twine, 

Immortal lays the chords are telling! 

While thou dost list, well pleased to hear, 

My beautiful 1 my true! 

I would not that another ear 
The song of rapture knew! 

THE SPRIG OF WINTERGREKN 
By C. F. Hoffman 

It grew not in the golden clime 
Where painted birds, in bowers as gay, 

Their notes on Tropic breexies chime, 

While Nature keeps her holiday 1 
’Neath northern stars its leaflets first 
Expanded to the wooing air, 

And, in the lonely wild-wood nurst, 

It learn’d the northern blast to bean 

Transplanted from its simple home— 

By rocky dell or wind-swept hill — 

45. This poem signed by Hoffman appeals in The Gift, Philadelphia, 
1844, p. 4a. Many annuals and gift books contained each a poem or two 
of Hoffman's. 
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Like birds in stranger climes that roam, 

And keep their native wood-notes still — 

Still in its glossy verdure dressed, 

It blooms, unchanged with change of scene, 

An emblem on its wearer’s breast 
Of Truth and Purity within/® 

THE FAIR STUDENT 
By C. F. Hoffman 

The hair, the brow, the soft, yet earnest eyes — 

Yes! although lip and cheek be fuller — rounder — 

My own loved Blanche — ^how doth her image rise, 

As o’er her book I often thus have found her! 

I’ll call thee Blanche, sweet maiden, all unheeding, 

And deem the volume which now rests before thee 
Love’s holy Missal, where an Angel reading 
Might turn the pages as he hovered o’er thee. 

^^HoHer than Love !”, Ah 1 is aught more holy 
Than the pure thought which maiden heart may wear, 
When Prayer but utters Love in melancholy, 

And Love in gladness takes the voice of Prayer? 

CRADLE SONG 

Swinging, swinging, lul la by, 

Sleep, little daughter sleep, 

’Tis your mother watdiing by, 

Swinging, swinging she will keep, 

Little daughter lul la by. 

46. John Keese and Hoffman were such good friends that Hoffman 
called him “Keesy” (letter on p 225 above). No doubt Keese asked 
Hoffman to make a special contribution to The Winter green, a Perennial 
Gift far 1B44, which Keese was editor and in which this poem ap- 
peared (p 247). 

47. From The Gift, Philadelphia, 1844, p 96. 
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’Tis your mother loves you dearest, 
Sleep, sleep, daughter sleep, 
Swinging, swinging, ever, nearest, 
Baby, baby, do not weep; 

Little daughter, lul la by. 

Swinging, swinging, lul la by, 

Sleep, sleep-, little one, 

And thy mother will be nigh — 
Swing, swing, not alone — 

Little daughter, lul la by.^® 


CORN SONG 
Cereal Chorus 

Wagemin! wagemin! 

Thief in the blade, 

Blight of the cornfield 
Paimosaid. 


Recitative 

See you not traces, while pulling the leaf, 
Plainly depicting the TAKER and thief? 

See you not signs by the ring and the spot, 

How the man crouched as he crept in the lot? 
Is it not plain by this mark on the stalk, 
That he was heavily bent in his walk? 

Old man be nimble ! the old should be good, 

But thou art a cowardly thief of the wood. 


48. From Henry R Schoolcraft’s Onedia, or Characteristus of the Red 
Race of America, New York, 1845, 214. 
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Cereal Chorus 

Wagemin! wagemin! 

Thief in the blade, 

Blight of the cornfield 
Paimosaid. 


Recitative 

Where, little TAKER of things not your own — 
Where is your rattle, your drum, and your bone? 
Surely a walker so nimble of speed, 

Surely he must be a Meta^® indeed. 

See how he stoops as he breaks off the ear, 
Nushka! he seems for a moment in fear; 
Walker, be nimble — oh I walker be brief, 

Hooh ! It is plain the old man is the tHief . 

Cereal Chorus 

Wagemin! wagemin! 

TMef in the blade, 

Blight of the cornfield 
Paimosaid. 


Recitative 

Wabuma!®^ corn-taker, why do you lag? 

None but the stars see you — ^fill up your bag! 

Why do you linger to gaze as you pull, 

Tell me, my little man, is it most full? 

A-tia ! see, a red spot on the leaf, 

Surely a warrior cannot be a thief! 

49. A juggler. [This and notes 50-53 are Hoffman’s.] 

50. A sharp escclamation quickly to behold something striking. 

51. A derogatory exclamation. 

555. Behold thou! 

53. A masculine exclamation, to express surprise 
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Ah, little night-thief, be deer your pursuit, 

And leave here no print of your dastardly foot^'^ 

THE MARRIAGE RING 
By a F. Hoffman 

(‘‘Tell her only,” said the dying husband, “to replace our ring 
upon her finger when I am no more .” — The Divorced.) 

Thoughts, through Infinitude bleakly lovmg, 

Thoughts, that to both were else forbidden, 

Thoughts full — oh, full, to pain — of loving, 

Were in its circle shrined and hidden, 

By Faith and Reason there unchidden. 

It gave the right to serve — to serve 
One chosen being, loved so dearly 
That we must thrill in every nerve 
At aught which moved her soul sincerely, 

At aught which touched her welfare nearly. 

The right to feel — in soul to feel 
That howe'er wanting we may be 
To God — to man — wt still can kneel 
And thank him there is one that we 
Make happy by our mimstiy. 

Then wear the ring when Fm no more! 

Wear it, though thou shouldst love again, 

'Twill teach one truth till life is o*er — 

He lived, who living but in pain, 

While thou wast blest lived not in vain.^® 

54 Oneota, 1845, pp. 255-56. 

55 Perhaps the last poem from Holfman^s pen is “The Marriage 
Ring/' which appeared m Gode/s Lady's Book, in Febiuary, 1849 (VoL 
XXXVIII, p 104), and which, was probably written just before his 
admission to Dr. Kirkbride's hospital on January sz. This poem appears 
also in The Opal, Philadelphia, 1849, pp. 15-14. 
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SONNET.— THE LAST OF THE RACE 
By C. F. Hoffman 

Not thus the Hebrew leader from the height 
Gazed on the promised land that stretched below, 

When, going up to meet the morning light, 

In the far east, he saw its fresh rays glow 
With glorious increase, like his People’s might ! 

Child of the Setting Sun ! from yon lone steep 
Thou seest the orb, that cheered thy course thus far, 
Desert thee for some unknown realm of night; 

Awhile for thee — for thee no Bethlehem star 
Rays out, to guide thee o’er, the untried deep, 

Where, now, no Blessed Islands of Delight, 

Believed in fondly, greet thine aching sight — 

No spirit-voices from the waters sweep 
To tell where rest thy race, and where thou too mayst sleep.^® 
New York, July, 1847. 

CALLING-ONE’S-OWN (OJIBWA) 

Translated by Charles Fenno Hoffman 

Awake! flower of the forest, sky-treading bird of the prame. 
Awake! awake! wonderful fawn-eyed One. 

When you look upon me I am satisfied ; as flowers that drink dew. 
The breath of your mouth is the fragrance of flowers in the morn- 
ing, 

Your breath is their fragrance at evening in the moon-of-fadmg 
leaf. 

Do not the red streams of my veins run toward you 
As forest-streams to the sun in the moon of bright nights? 

56 Hoffman draws in this poem taken from The Odd Fellows* 
Offering for 1848^ edited by James L. Ridgely and Paschal Donaldson, 
New York, 1848, p, 236, a contrast between the Hebrew and the Indian. 
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When you are beside me my heart sings; a branch it is, dancing, 
Dancing before the Wmd-spirit m the moon of strawberries. 
When 5^ou frown upon me, beloved, my heart grows dark — 

A shining river, the shadows of clouds darken. 

Then with your smiles comes the sun and makes to look like gold 
Furrows the cold wind diew in the water^s face. 

Myself! behold me! blood of my beating heart. 

Earth smiles — the waters smile — even the sky-of-clouds smiles — 
but I, 

I lose the way of smiling when you are not near. 

Awake ^ awake ! my beloved.^^ 

57 This poem, which purports to be a tianslation of an Indian song, 
has been reprinted fronni Geoige W Cronyn’s The Path on the Rainbofuu, 
(New York, 1918, pp 12-13), where it appears as the work of Hoffman 
In Its simplicity and directness, this love song is in peifect consonance 
with the spirit of contemporary poetry, as has been pointed out by 
Marguerite Wilkinson in her New Voices ^ An Introduction io Contem- 
porary Poetry (New York, 1919) Of the poem, which is reprinted in full 
on p 282 of her book, Miss Wilkinson (p 273) says. ‘*The lines of the 
Ojibwa poem ‘Calhng-One’s-Own,’ are lesonant with the spirit of a 
great poet.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A HOFFMAN’S SEPARATE PUBLICATIONS 


This bibliography of Hoffman’s independent publica- 
tions is arranged in chronological order. With the excep- 
tion of those titles located in other libraries, copies of ah 
the following books may be found m the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 


I. A Winter in the West 

A Winter in the West. By a New-Yorker. 
Where can I journey to your secret springs, 
Eternal Nature? Onward still I press, 
Follow thy windings still, yet sigh for more. 




In tm TOlmet. Vol. I [Vol. II], New York: Published by 
& Brothen, No. 8 a CUg Street, .835. 

. „r. - * 1 ,,. Far West. By C. F. Hoffman, In two volumes, 

Bentley, 183S. [Copy n. the Library ol Con- 

gress, Washington, D. C.] 

A T-rr- .. the West: Letters descriptive of Chicago and Vidnity 
A Winter m tne Hoffman, Author of “Wild Scenes 

in 1833-4- Prairie” ; “Greyslaer” ; “The Life of Jacob 
in Por^ “The Vigil of Faith; and Other Poems”; “^ve’s 
Leisler ^ nThe Echo; or Borrowed Notes for Home Circula- 
Calendar^. “Knickerbocker Magazine”; “American 
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Monthly Magazine”; and “New York Mirror,” Reprint with 
the Original and New Notes. Fergus’ Historical Series No. 20 
Chicago: Fergus Printing Company, 1882, pp. 1-64. [This re- 
print includes only the letters descriptive of Chicago and 
vicinity.] 


11. The New-York Book of Poetry 

The New-York Book of Poetry. “Patriae fumus igne alieno lucu- 
lentior.” New York: George Dearborn, Publisher, No. 38 
Gold Street 1837* ^33 PP- 

III. Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie 

Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie. By C. F. Holfman, Esq., 
Author of “A Winter in the Far West.” In two volumes. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. Price Sixteen Shillings, 1839. 
[Copy in the Library of the New York Historical Society.] 

Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie, with sketches of American 
Life, by C. F. Hoffman, author of “A Winter in the West,” 
etc. In two volumes, New York: William H. Colyer, No, 5, 
Hogue Street, 1843. viii, 13-207, 13-2 lO pp. [Copy in the New 
York Society Library.] 

Wilde Scenen im Wald und Prairie, mit Skizzen Amcrikanischen 
Lebens, aus dem Englischen des Amerikaners Charles Fenow 
Hoffmann von Fr, Gerstacker, Erster [Zweiter] Band, Dresden 
und Leipzig, in der Aruddischen Buchhandlung, 1845. [Copy in 
the British Museum.] 


IV. Greyslaer 

Greyslaer: a Romance of the Mohawk. By the Author of “A 
Winter in the West,” and “Wild Scenes in the Forest and 
Prairie.” 

“There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will.” 


Shakespeare. 
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In two volumes, New York, Harper & Brothers, 82 CHli 
Street, 1840. 

Greyslaer: a Romance of the Mohawk. By the Author of 
Winter in the West,’’ and ‘‘Wild Scenes in the Forest and 
Prairie.” 


“There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will.” 

Shakespeare. 

In two volumes, New York, Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff 
Street, 1840. [Although a copy of this second edition has not 
been discovered, The N ew^Y orker, Vol. IX, p. 257, in giving 
a second extended notice, following the notice the preceding 
week, says: “The first edition of Mr. Hoffman’s new work was 
exhausted in four days after its publication and we have now 
before us a copy of the second impression.”] 

Greyslaer: A Romance of the Mohawk. By C. F. Hoffman, Esq., 
Author of “A Winter in the Far West” and “Wild Scenes in 
the Forest and Prairie.” 

“There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will.” 

Shakespeare. 

In three volumes, Vol. I [II and III], London: Richard Bent- 
ley, New Burlington Street, 1840. [Copy in the British 
Museum.] 

Greyslaer: A Romance of the Mohawk. By the author of “A 
Winter in the West,” and “Wild Scenes in the Forest and 
Prairie.” 


“There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 


Shakespeare. 
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In two volumes. A new edition corrected by the author, Phila- 
delphia. Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 

Greyslaer: A Romance of the Mohawk. By Chailes Fenno Hoff- 
man, Author of “A Winter in the West,^* “Wild Scenes in the 
Forest and Prairie,’’ etc., etc. 

“There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will,” 

Shakespeare. 

Fourth Edition, New York: Baker & Scribner, 145 Nassau 
Street, and 36 Park Row. 1849. 540 pp [Jos. Sabin in his 
Dictionary of Books' Relating to America, 1877, Vol. VIII, p. 
360, no. 32385, lists an 1842 edition of Greydaer, by Baker 
and Scribner in New York, but extended search reveals no such 
edition, the fourth edition being the only one issued by Baker 
and Scribner. Sabin does not list the 1840 editions.] 

V. The Vigil of Faith, and Other Poems 

The Vigil of Faith, and Other Poems. By C. F. Hoffman, 
Author of “Greyslaer,” etc., New York. Published by S. Cole- 
man; Sold by Collins, Brother & Co., Philadelphia: Thomas 
Cowperthwaite & Co., Boston : W. D. Ticknor. MDCCXLIL 
84 pp. 

The Vigil of Faith, and Other Poems, By Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man, Campe’s Edition. Nurnberg and New York. Printed and 
Published by Frederick Campe and Co. [n, d,] [Copy in the 
British Museum.] 

The Vigil of Faith and Other Poems. By Chares Fenno Hoffman. 
Fourth Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1845. vi, 
7-164 pp. [Copy in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. Although this is labeled the fourth edition, neither notices 
nor copies of a third edition have been discovered. Campe’s edi- 
tion is probably counted as the second.] 
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Song^ and Other Poems. By C. F. Hoffman, Author of '‘Grey- 
slaer/^ “Wild Scenes of the Forest and Prairie,” “A Winter in 
the West,” etc. Fifth Edition, complete. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 82 Cliff St. 1846. 169 pp. [Although this book has a 
slightly different title from the first four editions, it is without 
doubt the fifth edition of The Viffil of Faith and Other Poems. 
A copy is found in the Library of the New York Historical 
Society.] 

VI. The Echo: or Borrowed Notes for Home Circulation 

The Echo; or Borrowed Notes for Home Circulation. By C. F. 
Hoffman, Author of “A Winter in the West,” “Greyslaer,” etc. 
“American Poetry is little better than a far off Echo of the 
Father Land. It is necessary to enter a little into this point, for 
the sake of exhibiting the nature as well as the extent of the 
Echo.” British “Foreign Quarterly Review.” Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston, Chestnut Street, 1844. [Imprint on cover' 
New York: Burgess & Stringer, Philadelphia, G. B. Zieber & 
Co.] 

VII. Lovers Calendar, Lays of the Hudson, and Other 

Poems 

Love's Calendar, Lays of the Hudson, and Other Poems. By 
Charles Fenno Hoffman. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 

1847, 221 pp. [Copy in the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Maryland.] 

Love's Calendar, Lays of the Hudson and Other Poems. By 
Charles Fenno Hoffman, New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway, Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 148 Chestnut St., 

1848. 221 pp. [Copy in the Library of New York Historical 
Society.] 

Love’s Calendar, Lays of the Hudson and Other Poems, by 
Charles Fenno Hoffman, New York: D. Appleton & Compan’ 
346 & 348 Broadway. M. DCCC. LVIIL 221 pp. [Copy in 
the Library of the New York Historical Society.] 
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VIII. The Pioneers of New York 

The Pioneers of New Yoik. An anniversary Discourse Delivered 
before the St. Nicholas Society of Manhattan, December 6, 
1847. By C. F. Hoffman, New York: Stanford and Swords, 
139. Broadway. 1848. 55 pp. 

IX. The Poems of Charles Fenno Hoffman 

The Poems of Charles Fenno Hoffman. Collected and edited by 
his Nephew, Edward Fenno Hoffman. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates, 1873. 7-238 pp. incl. front. 

B. CONTRIBUTIONS TO PERIODICALS 

So far in this study only those works have been as- 
signed to Hoffman which are almost definitely known to 
be his, and which now seem to have some bearing on his 
life or his work as a whole. There are, however, numer- 
ous other articles and essays which can with some degree 
of certainty be ascribed to Hoffman. All contributions 
of this nature, as well as articles undoubtedly by Hoff- 
man, are listed below under the magazines or miscellanies 
in which they appeared. In every case I have given ray 
reason for assigning the work to Hoffman. 

I. American Monthly Magazine 
I. Nights in an Indian Lodge 

i) The Ghost Riders, Vol. V, pp. 62-77, March 1835. 

ii) The Last Offering to the Great Star, Vol. V, pp. 146-56, 
April 1835. 

iii) Nannabozho, Vol. VI, pp. 221-27, November 1835. 

The general title for the three stories named above, “Nights 
in an Indian Lodge,” was used again by Hoffman in Wild 
Scenes in the Forest and Fraine, Vol. I, pp. 123-26. 
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2. Leaves from the Notebook of an Old Bachelor, VoL V, pp. 
^39*’45> May 1835. This contains, among other things, Hoff- 
manns “Boat Song,n* which is found in manuscript at the 
Library of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

3. The Novels of Miss Sedgwick, VoL I, New Series, pp. 15- 
^5» January 1836. This seems to be by the editor, HoflE- 
man, and the opinion on Miss Sedgwick is similar to that 
expressed in the article on copyright, VoL V, N.S., pp. 105-12. 

4. Scenes and Stories of the Hudson. Some of these appear 
later in Wild Scenes, 

i) Mohegan Ana, VoL I, N.S., pp. 80-89, January 1836, 
R. W. Griswold copies part of this in The Prose Writers 
of Amertcaj 1854, pp. 460-62. 

ii) A Deer Hunt, VoL I, N.S., pp. 401-6, April 1836. 

m) Otne-yar-heh, or The Stone Giants, VoL I, N.S., pp. 
406-9, April 1836. 

iv) The Spook-Visitor, VoL II, N.S., pp. 14-21, July 1836. 

5. Origin of Indian Corn, VoL I, N.S., p. 293, March 1836. 
This appears later in Wild Scenes, 

6. Origin of the Whippoorwill, VoL II, N.S., p. 78, July 1836. 
This is here signed “MS. Notes of a Western Tourist.” 
Later it appears in Wild Scenes, Full Title: “Waw-o-naisa, 
or The Origin of the Whippoorwill.” 

7. The sports of Ammon, VoL II, N.S., pp. 79-89, Ju-Iy 1836. 
This article contains “Let There Be Light” (later called 
“Morning Hymn”) and other poems known to be Hoffmanns, 
and it is signed by initial “H.” 

8. Wild Scenes near Home: or Hints for a Summer Tourist, 
VoL II, N.S., pp. 469-78, November 1836. This is unsigned, 
but the style, description, and especially an account of the 
history of early New York, one of Hoffman's favorite topics, 
all indicate Hoffman, 

9. Alice Vere, VoL II, N.S., pp. 563-72, This appears in Wild 
Scenes under the title of “The Missionary Bride,” as well as 
in The New-Yorker, VoL II, pp, 165-67, December 1836, 
where it is signed “C.F.H.” 
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10. The Education of the Blood, VoL III, N.S., pp. 1-7, January 
1837. This IS unsigned, but is commented upon in The New- 
Yorker, January 7, 1837, P- 253, which often took delight in 
complimenting Hoffman, under “Our Mag^izmes,’’ as 
“worthy of the vigoious pen and manly spirit of its author.” 
The exalting of “Native Americanism” also strongly suggests 
Hoffman* 

11. Copyright. In a letter to Rufus W. Griswold, Passages from 
the Correspondence and Other Papers, 1898, p. 104, Hoffman 
gives Giiswold a brief autobiographical statement for use in 
The Poets and Poetry of America. In this letter Hoffman 
gives Griswold peimission to say that he had “wiitten zeal- 
ously in favor of international copyiight.” All of these arti- 
cles but one are unsigned This one, number in below, is 
initialed “H.C.,” which are very probably Hoffman's initials 
reversed for the purpose of disguise. 

i) Copy-Right No. L To the Writers of America, VoL III, 
N.S., pp. 153-58, February 1837* 

ii) Copy-Right Law No. IL To the Publishers of America, 
VoL III, N.S., pp. Z83-87, March 1837* 

iii) Copy-Right Law No. III. To the Readers of the United 
States, VoL IV, N.S., pp. 474-77, October 1837, signed 
“H.C.” 

iv) The New Copyright Law, VoL V. N.S*, pp. 105-ia, 
February 1838. 

12. A Sketch of Old Connecticut, VoL IV, N.S., pp. 457-61. 
November 1837. This essay is initialed “H.” 

IL Annuals 

1, The Gift: A Christmas and New Year's present, Philadel- 
phia, 1844* This contains “Inman's Picture of Mumble-the- 
Peg, with the stor}’' of Nick Ten Vlyck,” pp. 44-61, which is 
signed by C. F. Hoffman. 

2. The Wintergreen, A Perennial Gift, for 1844, New York, 
[n.d.]. This gift book contains “My Familiar,” pp, 227-37; 
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‘^New Year’s Visiting in Hades,” pp. 31-43; and “The Last 
Man,” pp. 198-208. 

4. The Opal, A Pure Gift for the Holy Days^ New York, 1844* 
N. P. Willis, the editor of this book, includes “Scenes on the 
Mississippi, Yellow Jack” as by C. F Hoffman, pp. 148-72. 

4. The Opal: A Pure Gift for the Holy Days, New York, 1846. 
John Keese, the editor, gives “The Ambush of Ai,” as by C. F. 
Hoffman, pp. 91-97. 

5. The Opal: a Pure Gift for the Holy days. New York, 1847* 
John Keese again includes a selection from Hoffman, “Con- 
cerning Dogs.” It is signed by C. F. Hoffman, and is found 
on pp. 191-94. 

III. The Evening Gazette 

I Apalachia, and the Apalachians, March 6, 1845. This is 
identified as Hoffman’s by a letter from Hoffman to Griswold, 
March 6, 1845. See p 257 above. 

2. Was Walter Scott a Poet, June 9, 1845. See pp. 99-101 above. 

3. The Poetry of Trade, or Sunbeams from Cucumbers. Novem- 
ber I and 3, 1845. Signed by Charles Fenno Hoffman, 

4. The Inconvenience of Being Invisible, March 7, 1846. This 
is signed by Charles Fenno Hoffman. 

IV. Godey’s Lady’s Book 

1, Love and Jupiter, Clairvoyant Sketches, by C. F. Hoffman, 
Vol XXIX, pp. 166-68, October 1844. 

2. Sentimental Crudities, Vol. XXX, pp. 34-37, January 1845- 
Hoffman is named as author. 

V. Graham’s Magazine 

1, Ben Blower’s Story, or How to Relish a Julep. By C. F. 
Hoffman, Vol. XXI, pp. 132-34, September 1842. This essay 
also appears in R. W. Griswold’s The Prose W nters of 
America, 1854, pp. 458-60. 

2. The Enchanted Gun, A Tennessee Story. By C. F. Hoffman, 
Vol. XXII, pp. 61-64, February 1843* 
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3. The Fate of the Humming Bird, or The Buffalo Hunt. By 
C. F. Hoffman, VoL XXV, pp. 97-99, September 1844. 

4. Ho-Ta-Ma, or The Horse Trainer. By C. F. Hoffman, VoL 
XXVI, pp. 261-3, June 1845. 

5. Our Contributors — No. XIX. Rufus Wilmot Griswold. 
VoL XXVI, pp. 241-43, June 1845. For the authorship of 
this article, see E. A. Poe's statement m The Broadway 
Journal^ VoL I, p. 316 (May 20, 1845). 

VL The Knickerbocker 

I. Introduction to the Public — By the editor, VoL I, pp. 1-14, 
January 1835. This magazine doubtless contains other Hoff- 
man contributions, but none have been definitely identified. 

VIL The Literary World 

During Hoffman's editorship the ‘Weekly Review" was a 
feature of this magazine. Doubtless many of the articles under 
this head are by Hoffman, but only those are cited which show 
strong marks of his authorship. Articles under “Sketches of So- 
ciety" are all signed by Hoffman. 

I* Sketches of Society 

i) The Dentist, VoL HI, pp. 702-3, October 7, 1848. 

ii) The Editor, VoL III, pp. 722-24, October 14, 1848. 

hi) The Man in the Reservoir, VoL III, pp. 751-53, Octo- 
ber 21, 1848. This was copied by the Duyckincks in their 
Cyclopedia of American Literature^ 1877, VoL II, p. 
319, by Charles Morris in Half Hours with the Best 
American Authors, 1899, VoL IV, pp. 262-71, and by 
Rossiter Johnson in Little Classics; Life, VoL IV, 1898, 
pp. 189-98. 

iv) How should the American Hero be Presented? VoL III, 
PP- 773 - 74 ? October 28, 1848. 

v) October, Vol. Ill, pp. 79091? November 4, 1848. 

vi) The Republic of Fashion, VoL III, pp. 811-12, Novem- 
ber II, 1848- 
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vii) Fascination, VoL III, pp. 825-26, November 18, 1848. 

viii) Fascination, concluded, pp. 846-48, November 25, 1848. 

ix) Egena, VoL III, pp. 875-76, December 2, 1848. 

x) The Destiny of Women, Vol. Ill, pp. 899-900, Decem- 
ber 9, 1848. 

2. “A Spicy Cut-Up of an Author,’’ Vol. Ill, pp. 41-42, Febru- 
ary 19, 1848. This is an editorial answer to a letter from a 
correspondent. HoiBEman is the editor. 

3. To Correspondents — [On Writing Poetry,], Vol. Ill, p. 13 1, 
March 18, 1848. This article is addressed to correspondents 
by the editor, Le.j Hoffman. 

4. North American Mythology, a review of Inquiries respecting 
the History j the present condition, and future prospects of 
the Indian Tribes of the United States, in three articles, Vol. 
n> PP- 5-8; 29-33; and 59-61, for August 7, 14, and 21 
respectively, 1847. The writer of this article is impressed by 
the belief of the Indians that they have two souls. Hoffman 
uses this and several other peculiarities of Indian mythology 
given here in The Vigil of Faith. 

VIII. The New-Y ork Mirror 

1. The Twin-Doomed, Vol. XIV, pp. 329-30. By C. F. Hoff- 
man. 

2. EflSe Gay, Vol. XIV, pp. 370-71. By C. F. Hoffman. 

3. Natural Tunnel of Virginia, Vol. XIV, p. 389. By C. F. 
Hoffman. 

4. The Last Arrow, Vol. XV, pp. 1-2. By C. F. Hoffman. 

5. The Haunted Inn, Vol XV, pp. 30-31. By C. F. Hoffman. 

6. The Last Man, VoL XV, p. 74- By C. F. Hoffman. This 
appeared also in The Wintergrreen, a Perennial Gift for 
1884, New York [n.d.], pp. 198-208. 

7. Scenes at the Sources of the Hudson. Some of these later 
appear in fVild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie, The issue of 
October 7, Vol. XV, pp, 118-19, includes ‘^Lake Henderson,” 
‘A Primitive Forest,” Staunch Woodsman,” ‘A Hunter’s 
Camp,” and ''The Indian Pass,” The next number, VoL XV, 
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pp. 12^-25, presents “Village of Mcintyie,” “Eaithquakes,” 
“Eoiesl Scenes,” and “A Huntei s Stoiies.” The tliiid week, 
m Vol. XV, p. 132, theie appeals “iMoimt Maicy,” “A 
Wolf Fight,” “The Wounded Fiuntsmaa,” and “A Gen- 
erous Hound.” On October 28, Vol. XV, pp. 140-41, the 
Minor prints die selections “Ciusting Moose,” and “With- 
mg a Buck.” 

8. The Dead Clearing, VoL XV, pp. 193-94, by C. F. Hoffman. 

9. New Yeai*s Visiting m Hades, Vol. XV, p. 209, by C. F. 
Hoffman. This is also found in The Wintei green, A Per- 
ennial Gift for 1844, New Yoik, [n.d.] pp. 31-43. 

IX. The New-Yorker 

1. Alice Vere, Vol. II, pp. 165-66, December 3, 1836, signed 
“C.F.H.” It also appears m The Anmicufi Monthly Maga- 
zine, Vol. II, pp. 563-72, and m Wild Scenes under the title 
of “The Missionaiy Bride.” See note on p. 323 above. 

2. American Criticism, Vol. Yil> P* 45* Apiil 6, i839« Hoffman 
was editor of The New-Yorker at this time. U'his same issue 
has his poem “Bob-OTinkum,” which had “Never before ap- 
peared in piint,” p. 49. 

3. Old Things With New Faces, VoL VHl, pp. 283-86, January 
18, 1840. This also appeals in The Corsair, Vol. I, pp. 
725-26, Januaiy 25, 1840. 

4. Review of Longfellow's Foices of the Night, Vol. VllI, pp. 
286-87, January 18, 1840. In Hoffman's manner, and m the 
same issue with “Old Things with New Faces,” pp. 285-86, 
this review is signed by Hoffman, who was at this time 
editor. 

5. Review of Cooper's Pathfinder, Vol. VIIl, p. 413, March 14, 
1840. Hoffman was editor of this magjizine at the time. 

6. Criticism of Nathaniel Parker Willis, Vol. IX, p. 77, April 
18, 1840. Hoffman was editor of the magazine at this time. 
The article expresses ideas known to be H oilman's, as may 
be seen m his letter to John B. Van Schaik on pp. 88-89 
above. 
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X. The Quadruple Boston Notion 

Melodies and Other Poems. By Charles Fenno Hoffman, June 
10, 1841, pp. 5-1 1. 

XL Robert’s Semi-monthly Magazine 

Melodies and Other Poems. By Charles F. Hoffman, VoL I, pp. 
419-26, June 15, 1841. 

C. CALENDAR OF POEMS 

Many of the poems used by Mr. Edward Fenno Hoff- 
man in his 1873 edition of Hoffman’s poems have been 
located in various newspapers and magazines. Since Mr. 
E. F. Hoffman in that edition classifies the poems under 
the headings of ‘Torest Musings,” “Lays of the Hud- 
son,” “Love Poems,” and “Songs and Occasional 
Poems,” the same categories are adhered to in this index. 

I. Forest M usings 

1. The Hunt is Up. The first two of the six stanzas of this poem 
are found in Wild Scenes j VoL II, p. 142, in an essay called 

Sacondaga Deer-Hunt.” 

2. What IS Solitude^ In The American Monthly Magazine VoL 
V, pp. 256-57, June 1835, and m the New^York Daily 
Tribune^ December 22, 1845, P- Ij col. i. 

3. The Bob- 0 -Linkum. In The New-Yorker^ VoL VII, p. 49, 
April 6, 1839, and in The Corsair, VoL I, pp. 234-35, June 

22, 1839. 

4. The Streamlet. In Graham’s Magazine, VoL XXIX, p*. 12, 
July 1846. 

5. A Hunter’s Matin. In '‘A Sacondaga Deer-Hunt” m Wild 
Scenes, VoL II, p. 127, 

6. My Birchen Bark, In Graham’s Magazine, VoL XXIV, p. 
197, October 1843. 

7. The Brook* and the Pine. In Godey’s Lady’s Book, VoL 
XXVIII, p. 4, January 1844. 
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III. Love Poems 

1. Lovers Calendar is divided into thirty short poems to repre- 
sent a calendar month. 

i) First Day. In The Southern Literary Messenger, VoL 
V, p. 792, December 1839, under the title of ‘‘Chan- 
sonette.” 

ii) Third Day. In The American Monthly Magazine, 
where it appears unsigned under the heading of “Scraps 
from an old Portfolio,” with the subtitle of “Chan- 
sonette,” Vol. II, p. 577, December 1836 It is also 
copied in The New-Yorker, Vol. II, p. 167, Decem- 
ber 3, 1836. 

iii) Fifth Day. The first stanza of this two-stanza poem 
is in the New-York American, April 6, 1833, under the 
title of “Resemblances.” 

iv) Twelfth Day. In Wild Scenes, Vol. II, p, 209, m the 
essay “Rosalie Clare.” 

v) Sixteenth Day. In Gtaham^s Magazine, Vol. XXIV, p. 
43, January 1844. Title: “Smiles and Tears.” 

vi) Eighteenth Day. This appears with music score com- 
posed by Giorgio Romani “written and composed for 
Graham's Magazine" in Graham's Magazine, Vol. 
XXIV, pp. 188-89, April 1844. 

vii) Twenty-third Day, In Graham's Magazine, Vol. XXI, 
p, 64, August 1842. 

viii) Twenty-fourth Day. In The American Monthly Maga- 
zine, Vol. II, p. 107, August 1836. 

2. The Blighted Heart. In the New-York American, May 8, 

1830, under “Diary of a Young Man about Town,” 

3. “L’ Amour Sans Ailes.” In Graham's Magazine, Vol. XXI, 

indexed for p. 272, but appears on p. 278, November 1842. 

4. Serenade. In The American Monthly Magazine, Vol. II, pp. 

111-12, August 1836. 
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5. The Coquette In GraJiam^s Magazine, Vol. XXI, p. 191, 
October 1842, undei the title of ‘‘The Fust and Last Part- 

ing. 

6. Waller to Sacharissa, In Gralmii's Magazme, Vol, XXIV, p. 
225, May 1844. 

7. The Suicide. In ^icNew-ltork American, Decembei 18, 1830. 

8. Think of Me, Dearest. In the Neu^-York A met lean, August 

1831. 

9. Platonics. In the New'York American, August 17, 1833 

10. To A Lady. In the Neu^York American, June 4, 1830. 
This poem is signed by initial “F 

11. The Loon Upon the Lake. This is found in Henty R. School- 
craft’s Onto fa, p. 405. 

12. Translation of an Indian Love Song, called “Indian Sere- 
nade.” In A Winter in the We^t, Vol. II, p. 18. 

13. The Blush. In The Southern Literary Messenger, under the 
title of “Impromptu to a Lady Blushing,” Vol. V, p 787, 
December 1839. 

14. Thy Name. In The Corsair, Vol. I, p. 306, July 27, 1839, 
and in The New'Yorker, Vol. IX, p. 53, April II, 1840. 

15. The Call of Spring. In The New-Yorker, Vol. IX, p. 53, 
April II, 1840. 

16. Wiitten in a Lady’s Prayer Book. This poem anpeared un- 
signed in the New-York American, February 16, 1832, and 
in Godey^s Lady*s Book, Vol. XXXVI, p. 221, April 1848. 

17. Myne Heartte. In the NewYork Ametican, February 24, 
1831. 

18. Withering, Withering. In The American Monthlv Magazine, 
VoL II, pp. 86-87, July 1836, under the title of “Lament.” 

IV. Songs and Occasional Poems 

1. Monterey. In The Gazette & Times, November 13, 1846, 
and in Yankee Doodle, November 14, 1846. 

2. The Men of Churubusco. In The Literary World, Vol 11 , 
p 185, September 25, 1847. 

3. Le Faineant. In Graham^s Magazine, Vol. XXI, p, 8, July 

1842. 
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4. Rosalie Clare. In the New-York American, April 26, 1833, 
and in the essay '‘Rosalie Clare’^ m Wild Scenes, Vol. II, 
p, 209. 

5. Algonquin War Song. In The Evening Gazette, May 31, 
1845, and in Henry R. Schoolcraft’s Oneota, p. 348. 

6. Algonquin Death Song. In The Evening Gazette, May 31, 
1845, and in Oneota, p. 350. 

7. Sparkling and Bright. In The New-Yorker, Vol. IX, p>. 8, 
March 21, 1840. 

8. Far Away. In Gode/s Lad/s Book, Vol. XXXVI, p. 102, 
February 1848, under the full title: “The Exile’s Song 
— Far Away.” 

9. Anacreontic. In The Corsair, Vol. I, p. 257, July 6, 1839. 

10. The Song of the Drowned In The American Monthly Maga- 
zine, Vol. II, p. 106, August 1836, and in The N ewY orker, 
Vol, I, p. 359, August 27, 1836. 

11. The Boat Song. The manuscript of this poem is in the library 
of the Penns5dvania Historical Society. 

12. Birthday Thoughts. In the New-York American, February 
12, 1831, unsigned. 

13. The Thaw King. In the New-York Amencan, April 16, 
1831, and in The NewY^ orker, Vol. I, p. 24, April 2, 1836. 
A separate pamphlet edition may have existed. See p. 37 
above. 

14. Brunt the Fight. In The United States Magazine and Demo- 
cratic Review, Vol. XIV, p. 633, June 1844. 

15. The Mint Julep. Under “Miscellany” in The NewYork 

Mirror, Vol, XIV, p. 408, June 17, 1837^ The 

American Monthly Magazine, Vol. II, p. 108, August 1836, 
under the title of “The Origin of Mint Juleps.” 
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Account of the Remarkable Occur- 
rences in the Life and Travels 
of Colonel James Smith, dur- 
ing his Captivity vnth the In- 
dians in the Years /755-/75P, 
An (Colonel James Smith), 
49n. 

Adams, Herbert B., 1590. 

^jjohn Quincy, 161 

Addison, Joseph, 96 
Adirondack Mountains, 172-73 
Administration of Jacob Leisler, 
The” (Hoffman), 6n., 159 
u®schylus, 304, 3040., 305 
Affecting Scenes — Being Passages 
from the Diary of a Physician, 
94 

Agamemnon (.<®schylus,), 304, 304 

n, 305 

Albany, N. Y., 25-26, 28, 31, 77, 
91, 107, 133 , i 94 j 196, 198, 
2o6n., 215, 27s, 2900. 

Albany Daily Advertiser, The, 114- 

15 

Alexandrine, 139 

Algonquin Death Song” (Hoff- 
man), 2580. 

Algonquin Indians, 258 
^‘Algonquin War Song” (Hoff- 
man), 258n. 


Alhambra, The (Washington Ir- 
ving), 1 19 

“Alice Vere” (Hoffman), 71, 710. 
Alida de Roos (character m Grey- 
slaer)i 125-27 

Allegania, Alleghania (proposed 
name for United States), 161- 
62, 164, 257 
Alleghanian, The, 263 
“Alleghanian Ambuscade, The” 
(Hoffman), 164 
Allegheny Mountains, 47, 162 
Alnwick Castle with Other Poems 
(Halleck), 104, 2550. 

Alps, 163 

Altovoan; or, Incidents of Life and 
Adventure in the Rocky Moun- 
tains (ed. by James Watson 
Webb), 28in 

“Ambuscade, The” (Hoffman), 

i99n., 247, 252 

America and Her Commentators 
(Henry T Tucfcerman), 670 
American Biography (Jared 
Sparks), 6n , 159, 279 
American Book Prices Current, 

i73n. 

American Fur Company, 50 
American Genealogy (Jerome B. 
Holgate), 2n. 
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Ametican Lattd^ and Lcttefs (Don- 
ald Grant Mitchell), 6 $n , 900 
and as op at 

Ametuan Litoaty Magazine, The, 
86n. 

American Monthly Maifazme, The, 
38, 64, 68-72, 72n, 740, 75, 
7Sn, 76, 78-80, 82-83, 830., 84- 
^S, ^7, S9, 900., 96, 102, 105, 
J13, 116-17, 139, 209, 2ion, 
2x%n,, 223, 255, 3020, 3040, 
3050, 30611, 3070. 

American Monthly Reme^, The, 
70, 86n 

Ameucan Philosophical Societj% 8n 
American Quarterly Ohsern^ei, 
The, 86n 

American Quarterly Re^new, The, 
64 

Ameucan Revolution, 106 See also 
Revolutionary War 
Ameruan Scenery (W. IL Bait- 
lett), 116 

American Speech, iin., 1911. 

Ames, Fishei, 14 

, Seth, 140. 

Anabaptists, 179 

‘‘Anacreontic” (A. IL Bogait), 
77 ^- 

“Anacreontic” (Hoffman), 79 
Audios, Sir Edmund, x6o 
Ann Street, New Yoik, 246 
Annals of Albany, Nenxr York, The 
(J Munscll), 2611 

“Annette De Larbie” (Washing- 
ton Irving), 254 
Ansonia, 162 
Anthon, Charles, 2830. 

— , John, aSsn.; letter 2S2-83* 

AntiAacobin Remeqp, The, X47 
Apollo, 309 

Apollo Dancing Rooms, New York, 
58 

Appenmes (Apennines), 163 
Appleton and Company, D,, lyx, 
244, 2 >S 7 


“Aictic Lover to his Misti ess” 
(Bi^anl), 43 

Antunis, A Journal of Books and 
Opinion (ed by Cornelius 
Mathews and Eveit A Duyck- 
inck), 225, 2250 
Aiistotle, 284 

“Aiticlcs of Association, The,” 3, 
“Alt of Rising in Piose, The,” 96 
Aspinwall, Thomas, 105, 118-19, 
121, 123-34, Ictteis, 210-12, 

213, 216-17, 219-20 
Assault and Battery (Fiancis 
Bloodgood), 20611. 

Astoi, John Jacob, 60 
Astoi House, New Yoik, 62 
Astoria (living), 60, 120 
Astor Stoie (John R. Baitlett’s 
bookshop m Astor House), 

63 

Athenaeum, The, 66, 133, 132 
Atlantic Street, New Yoik, 246 
“Attack, The” (Hoffman), 229, 
22911., 232 

“Attack, The” (picture), zz^n. 

Ay ton, Robeit, 99 

Balirock, Rufus, J:i6m 
Bacon, Fiancis, 175, 284 
Baker & Sciibner, 2760. 

Balt (chaiacter m Gr eyslaer) , 
127, 129, 13X 

Baltimoic, Md, 188, i88n> 242 
Bancroft, George, 107, 10911., 15911, 
178-79, 254 
Bard, Sam, 200 
Baiker, Jacob, 60 
Barlow, Joel, 103, 262 
Baines, Daniel IL, 2on. 

Baiousse, Mr., 253 
Bartlett, John R , 62, 245 

, W 11 , 116 

Baitleit & Welfoid, 245 
Baiteiy, New York, 511., 58, 220 
Beauchampe (William Gilmore 
Simms), 125 
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Beauchamp-Sharp muider case, 
124, 125, 127 
Beck, Lewis Caleb, 107 
Bedford, Pa , 48 

Beekman Street, New York, 262 
Beers, Henry A, 6on., 115 
Belgium, 2n. 

Bellerophon^ 16 

Bellinghausen, 282 

“Ben Blower’s Story” (Hoffman), 

1 3 1, 324, 2240 

Benjamin, Paik, 70, 83, 85, 89, 142, 
23Sn. 

Bennett, James Gordon, 1 14-15 
Bent, A H , i2n 

Bentley, Richard, 66, 119, 121, 213, 
216, 219 

Bentlefs Miscellany, 12 1, 213, 216 
Beppo (Byron), sin. 

Bethel Rock, 1990. 

Bethlehem, Palestine, 315 
Bethlehem, Pa., 200 
Bibliography of the Separate and 
Collected Works of Philip Fre^ 
neau, A (Victoi Hugo Palt- 
sits), 140. 

Bigelow, George, 257; letter, 221 
Biographical Annual (R. W. Gris- 
wold), 2280. 

Biography of William Cullen Bry- 
ant, A (Parke Godwin), ssn., 
43 n , 2000 

Bird, Robeit Montgomery, 80, 82- 
84, 840, 85, 102, 1 17, 2ion, 
2150 ; letters, 209, 209-10 
Blackn^ood^i Magazine, 224, 2240. 
Bleeckei, Ilarmanus, 25-26, 26n., 
31, 107, 163, 215 

“Blighted Heart, The” (Hoffman), 
2960. 

Bliss, E,, 94 

Bloodgood, Francis, 206, 2o6n. 

Blue PHlls, Mass., 12 
“Bo-at Song, The’^ (Hoffman), 174 
“Bob-0-Linkum, The” (Hoffman), 
i 38 n. 


Boeotian, 236 
Boeuf, J F A , 95 
Bogart, A. H , 77, 770. 

, W Henry L , 77, 770. 

Bombay, India, 2on. 

Book B (County Clerk’s OiSce, 
Poughkeepsie, N Y.), 30. 

Book of Deeds (County Clerk’s Of- 
fice, Kingston, N Y.), 40. 

“Book Publishers and Publishing" 
(Earl L Bradsher), 1220. 

Booth, Mary L, 90. 

Boston, Mass, 13, 14-15, isn, 61- 
62, 70, 80-84, 88, 90, 108, III, 
153, I99n, 222, 249-50, 

258, 273, 2760 

Boston Evening Transcript, The, 
182 

Boston Journal, The, 162 
Boston Lyceum, 221 
Boston Miscellany, The, 225, 2250., 
2290 

Boston Monthly Magazine, 86n 
Boston Public Library, 690, 1250., 
13 in, i46n, 1540., 1700., 1770., 
222n , 2230 , 2250 , 2270., 2300 , 
2320, 233n, 2340) ^3^0, 237n , 
2380 , 2390 , 2400 , 241 n , 2430 , 
244n , 2460 , 2470 , 2490 , 2500 , 
25in., 2530, 2550, 2560, 2570., 
2580, 2590, 2620., 2630., 2640., 
2670, 2700., 271 n, 2720., 274n, 
2750., 2770., 2830, 2880 
Boston Quarterly Revievo, The, 
86n 

Boston Times, The, 231 
“Bouquet, The” (Hoffman), 299- 
300 

Bourbon, 32 

Bowers, Claude G., isn 
Bowery Theatre, New York, 58, 

132, 199 

Bowrmg, John, 259n 
Boyd’s Grove, 111 , 51 
Bracehridge Hall (Washington Ir- 
; ving), 254 
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Braddocfc, Edward, 49 
Braddock’s Field, 49 
Biadford, William, 1530 
Bradshawe (character in Gtey^- 
slaer)f 125-26 
Bradsher, Earl L , 1220, 

Braganza, 32 
Biant, Isaac, 128 

Joseph, 105, io6n., 128, 

i33»‘ 

Brasleigh (character m Fartder- 
lyn), 75 

Bray, Anna Eliza Kempe, 95 
Bread and Cheese Club, 59 
Brevoort Hall (Home of Henry 
Brevoort), 135^ 

Brevoort, Heniy, 6n 

Mrs. Henry, 134 

Briggs, C. F., 263 
Biinckerhoffville, N Y , 2on 
Biitam, 1460. See also England, 
Great Britain 

British, j 6, 81, 100, 109-xi, 147, 
X49, 212, 219 See also English 
British Crtticisms of American 
Writings, (W. B. 

Cairns), i47n. 

Briton, 235 

Bioadway, New York, 10, asm, 96, 
193, 244 », 245 
Broadway Journal^ The, 263 
Brodhead, John Romeyn, 179, 
2150 

Biooklyn, N. Y., i54n , 233, 241- 
42, 261 

Brooks, E. S., sn. 

, Maria Gowen, 272, 2720. 

, Mr., 114 

Brother Jonathan^ 253, 2530. 
Brower, Cornelius, 2on. 

Brown, Charles Brockden, ix, 102 

T. Allston, X33n. 

Brownson^s Quarterly Review^ 

1760., 1770. 

Brown University, Library of, 

2250., 2810., 2820. 


“Brunt the Fight” (Hoffman), 
24on , 241 

Bryant, William Cullen, 250., 33, 
35n, 4on, 41-43, 59, 78, 890, 
96, 98, 111-13, 115, 117, i4in, 
143, 145, 157, 172, 175> 

3 c 84 j 199, 20on., 235, 270, 289, 
2990 

Bryant, and His Friends (J. G. 

Wilson), x66n. 

Buchanan, James, no 
Buckeye (Hoffman’s hoise), 55 
Bulwer-Lylton, Edward, 94 
Bumppo, Natty, 117, 127 
Bunkei Hill, aSn., 159 
Buigess, Wesley F, 244, 244n , 245, 
252 

Burgoyne, John, 169 
Buike, Edmund, 265 
Buileigh, William H, i53n. 

Bums, Robeit, 98, 100, 142 
Burr, Aaron, 9 
Bushkill Cieek, Pa., 48 
Buttermilk Falls, N. Y , 44, 208 
Byxoii, Geoige Goidon, Loid, 31, 
3in., 75, 96-98, 101, IS7, 17s, 
199, 223, 2230 , 254, 267, 271 

“C” (Hoffman signature), 2950., 
297, 29711 

C ah met Hntory of the British Isles 
(Sn J Mackintosh), 92 
Cabinet of History, 94 
Ca'sar, Julius, 266 
Cafe FraneaUf New York, 62 
Cairns, W. B , 14711, 

Calanth6 (character in Fander- 
75 - 

California, 287 

“Calhng-One’s-Own (Ojibwa)** 
(Hoffman), 3i6n; poem, 315- 
16 

Cambridge History of American 
Literature, The, razn., r24n. 
Campbell, 172 
Canada, 21 r 
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Canadian border, 130, 133 
Canadians, 3ii 
Canal Stieet, New York, 58 
Canandaigua, N Y , 98 
“Canzonet” (JohnB Van Schaick), 

77n 

“Captive, The” (James Russell 
Lowell), 168 

Career of Puffer Hopkins, The 
(Cornelius Mathews), 343n 
Carey, Mathew, 340, 353 
Carey and Hart, 3310, 3750., 376, 
3760 , 377, 2770 

Carey, Lea and Blanchard, 67 
Carlyle, Thomas, 164 
Caroline (boat), 313 
Caspar (nom de plume of Hoff- 
man), 199, 390, 39 on., 291-93 
Cass, Lewis, 307 
Castle ’William, 330 
Catholic, 343 

Caty (Hoffman family servant), 
38n., 301, 304, 317-18. See also 
Katy 

Century Magazine, The, 55n, 
Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, 
41, 73n., 1400. 

Chamber of Commerce, New York, 
7 

Chambers, Robert, 2560. 

Chanmng, Edward, sn, 480 
Chantrey, Sii Francis Legatt, 
309 

Chapel of Henry VIII, 58 
“Character of the People of Early 
New York, The” (Hoffman), 
158 

Charlemont (William Gilmore 
Simms), 135 

Charles Brockden Brown (David 
Lee Clark), iin. 

Charles O’Malley (Charles J 
Lever), 353 

Charleston, S. C., 24, 334 
Charleston Gazette, The, 98 
Charlottesville, Va., 46, 55 


Charter, Constitution, By-Laws, 
and Lists of Members of the 
Saint Nicholas Society, 17811 
Chauncey, Isaac, 39 
Cheney, John, 117-18, 139, 2130. 
Cherokee Indians, 313 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 343 
Chicago, HI , 50, 5on , 51 
China, 319 

Chippewa Indians, 358 
Churchman, The, 173 
Church Remew, The, 61, 620. 
“Citizen, The” (Cornelius Math- 
ews), 28in 

City Document of Marriages of 
Boston, No loi, The, 

City Hall Park, New York, 50. 
City Hotel, New York, 59, 73-74, 
140, 1780 

Clarence (Catherine Maria Sedg- 
wick), 91 

Clark, David Lee, iin. 

, Lewis Gaylord, 44, 63, 117 

, Willis Gaylord, 78-79 

Clark & Austin, 357 
Clay, Henry, 109-10 
Clearwater, Alphonso T., 30. 
Cleveland, D , 50 
Clinton Bradshaw (F. W. Thomas), 
103, 255 

“Clytemnestra’s Greeting” (Hoff- 
man), 305 

“Cochrane the Dauntless,” 16 
Cockloft Hall (near Newark, N. 

J), 6n 

Colburn and Bentley, 119 
Colden, Cadwallader, 179 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, loi 
Collection of Discourses Delivered 
on Public Occasions (John 
Stanford), 6n. 

Collections of the New Jersey His^ 
torical Society, History of Eli- 
zabeth (Edwin Francis Hat- 
field), 5n. 

Colton, Calvin, xi6 
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Columbia, S C, 330 
Columbia College, 24-25, 250, 35, 
3611, 39, 71, xi6n., 254, 379, 
283 

Columbia College, Boaid of Gov- 
ernors, 24-25 

Columbia Univeisity, 2411, 250 
Colyer, William 11 , 122 
Commeraal Ad^ertiset, 21, H 3 -i 4 > 
1 1 7, 180, 20911. 

Common, Boston, 12 
Complete Works of Edgar Allan 
Foe, The (ed. by James A. 
Hauison), 2290 

Coney Island, N. Y, ii8n., 192 
Confessions of Hany Lorrequer, 
The (Chailes J. Lever), assn 
Congressional Globe, The, run 
Congressional Record, ii2n. 
Congress of the United States, 26, 
4on., no, non, in, inn., 161, 
248, 268 
Connecticut, 47 
Constitution, I' he, 8 
Constitution of the United Slates, 8 
Consular Buieau, Depaitment of 
State, 187 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 59, 61- 
62, 102, m, 116-17, 127, 129, 
165, 176, 180, 217, 260 
Copyright in Congrei^, jySg-iQ04, 
Copyj/ght Office, Bulletin No, 8 
(Thorwald Solbeig), 1090, 
and as op, cit, 

**Corn Song” (Hoffman), 25811,, 
259> 25911. J poem, 312-14 
Courtlandt-Street, New York, ax 
Cox, William, 13 

‘‘Cradle Song” (Hoffman), asSn,, 
259; poem, 311-12 
Cranch, Christopher P., iS4n. 
“Credit System in Literature, The” 
(James Gordon Bennett), 114 
Crichton, James, 30 
Crispell, Antonie, 2 
^,Jannetje, 2 


“Crispell Family of Ulstei County, 
New Yoik, The” (Thomab G. 
Evans), an. 

“Cioakei and Co” (Halleck), 60 
Cioinwell, Ohvei, 1160. 

Cionyn, Geoige W, 31611 
('iillen, lleiny fames, 4.5, 203 
“Culpiit Fay, The” (Jobeph Rod- 
man Diakc), 252 
Cumbeilaiid Gap, 55 
Cummins, Mi , 2111 
Cunningham, Allan, 94 
C’uitis, Benjamin P, 247 

, Capt , 1511. 

, G. W , 90 

, Mary, 15, 150 

, Peggy, 1511 

, Polly, see Cuuis, Maiy 

Cuitises, isn. 

Custom House, New Yoik, 136-37, 
13711, 138, 165, 247-48 
Customs Ofhcc, New York, 138, 
141 

Cypius, 231 

Daily AdveiCK\e}% ao*?, 205n. 

Daily hatlonal Ditelhgentet , 263, 
26311., 264 
Daily Neu's, 191U 

Dana, Richard Henry, 59, 62, x6s, 
172 

Dane, The (Hamlet), 92 
Daniel, 99 
Daniels, C, F, 114 
“Dead Clearing, The” (Hoffman), 
116, 121 

Deaiboin, George, 76-78, 82, X15 
Decatur, Stephen, 11 
“Declaiation, The” (Hoffman), 
i52"53i »S7> 

“Deer Hunting by Torchlight” 
(engraMiig plate), 25^ 

Deer Stalkos, The (Hcniy W. 
Flerbert), 68n. 

DeKay, George Coleman, 221, 221 
n. 
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DeKay, James E, ii6 
Delawaie River, 343 
De! Monicos (Delmonico’s), New 
Yoik, 382 

“Deluge-Canto I,” 340 
Democratic Remew j The, 163-247. 
See also United States Maga- 
zine and Demoaatic Remew, 
The 

Democrats, 137 
Denmark, 160 

Depaitment of State, 187-88 
Deiby, J C , 236n. 

De Rutger family, 314 
“Destiny” (Holfman), 304 
Detroit, Mich, 50 
Dewey, Orville, ii6n., 117 
DeWindt, Elizabeth, i54n, 

Dewitt, Miss, 77 

“Diary of a Young Man About 
Town” (Hoffman), 2950, 
3960 , poems from, 395, 396 
Diary of Philip Hone, The (ed. by 
Allan Nevins), 43n. 

Diary of Philip Hone, The (ed by 
Bayard Tuckerman), 430., 
iSSn. 

Dickens, Charles, iio-ii, 140, 1400, 
146, 1460 , 324 

Dictionary of Americanisms (John 
R. Bartlett), 62 

“Discourse Delivered in the Orphan 
Asylum of New Yoxfc on the 
Death of Mrs Sarah Ogden 
Hoffman, A” (John Stanford), 
6n. 

Discourse on Matters Pertainlnff fo 
Religion (Theodore Paikei), 
26s, 2650 

Disraeli, Benjamin, i98n. 

Division of Appointments, i36n., 
187 

Document 10, Twenty-Eighth Con- 
giess, iiin 

Document 187, Twenty-Seventh 
Congress, non* 


Documents relating to the Colonial 
History of the State of New 
York (ed. by E. B O’Cal- 
laghan), 4n. 

Dollar Newspaper, i8Sn 
Donaldson, Paschal, 3150. 

Drake, Janet Halleck, 23 in 
Drake, Joseph Rodman, 79, 331, 
33 in. 

Dramatic Festival, New York, sSn 
Dresden, Germany, iin. 

Drexel Institute, i88n 
Drone, see also Friendly Club, ii 
Dublin University Magazine, The, 
147 

Duckworth, Sir Charles, 16 
Duer, George, 348 
^,John, 39 

William A, 30, ii6n, 117, 

206, 308, 379, 380 
Dunlap, William, 9, 38, 400, 
Durant, Mr, isn 
Dutch, 44, 44n, 153, 178-80, 314- 
15, 31511, 3980 

Church, 5n 

Dutchess County, N, Y., 3-3, sn, 4 
County Academy, Pough- 
keepsie, 30 , 3 on. 

Dutch language, 107 

West India Company, 50., 

314 

Duyckinck, Evert A , 108, 176, 

i76n., 180, 185, 325n., 272, 

28 in ; letters to, 381, 283 

G. L, 180 

Duyckincks, 181, 184 
Dwight, Thomas, 14 
, Timothy, 103, 362 

“Early Drama, The” (Arthur 
Hobson Quinn), 13411. 

“Early Lays” (Hoffman), 307 
“Early Miscellanies” (Hoffman), 

East, the, 65 

East India Company, 2on. 
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Easton, Pa , 48 
East Rivei, 73 
Eaton, Captain, 268 
Echo, or Borrowed Notes for Home 
Ctrctdation, The (Hoffman), 
i44n, 148, i48n, 1500., 170, 
237n, 239n., 243n , 244-45, 

245n , 246, 249, 2490., 25in., 
367, 273, 302n 

Edgm Allaft Poe (Mary E Phil- 
lips), i88n 

Edinburgh, Univeisity of, 2on. 
Edinburgh Review, The, 147 
“Education of the Blood, The” 
(Hoffman), 72 
“Effie Gay” (Hoffman), 06 
EFH (initials for Edward Fenno 
Hoffman), 191, i9in*, 1920, 
i93n., i94n, i96n, 2oon, 20in., 
202n , 203 n., 204n, 2o8n. 
“Egypt” (Elizabeth Oakes Smith), 
227 

Elia (Charles Lamb), 156 
Ehsler, Fanny (dancei), 256 
Embuiy, Daniel, 230 
Embury, Emma C,, 168, 230, 254, 
254n., 272, 274 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 143, 256 
“Encompass’d in an Angel’s 

Frame,” 168 

England, 2on., 2in., 36, 59, 65-66, 
81, 96, 96m, xoi, 120-21, 123, 
142, XS7, 187, 21 1, 214, 216, 

219-20, 239, 249, 266, 271. See 
also Biitain, Great Britain 
English, 3:6, 49, 67, Si, 96-97, 101, 
119-20, 122, 132, i42n., 153, 

i57» 314, 269. See also 

British 

English language, 25911, 
Englishmen, 145, 2x9, 235-36, 265 
“Enigma” (Hoffman), 267, 267n.; 

poem, 308-9 
Ephesian, 33 
Episcopal Church, 2in, 

Erie Canal, 98 


Esopus (Kingston), N. Y., i 
“Esquimaux Literature” (Robert C. 
Sands), 42 

Euteka (Edgar Allan Foe), 283 
Euiope, 29, 97, 140, 143, 200, 216, 
220 

Eiuopean, 60, 90, 153 
Evans, Thomas G., zn. 

Evening Gazette, The, 87, 98, loin, 
1040, io6n., 108, 114, i6x, 
x6in., 162-63, 1630., 164-69, 
16911, 170, assn., 2S7, 3580., 
2590,, 260, 263-64, 269-71 
Everyday English (Richard Grant 
White), 274n, 

Ewing, Thomas, no 
Excelsior (motto of New York 
State), 180 

Executive Doiumenis, Twenty- 
Eighth Congress, First Ses- 
sion, The, II in. 

“Extemp, to a Lady” (Hoffman), 
296-97 

“Fair Student, The” (Hoffman), 
311 

“Faiiy Book, The,” 78 
Family Libiary, 92 
Famous Families of New York 
(Margherita Arlina Hamm), 
in. and as op, cit, an. and as 
op. cif., 711. and as op cit 
Fanny (Ilalleck), 3 in. 
“Fascination” (Hoffman), 25n., 
2i8n. 

“Fate of the Humming Bird, The” 
(Hoffman), 2340., 2380. 

Fay, Theodore S., 79, 102, xi6, 

m 

Fearon, Henry B., 1220. 

“Feast of Shells, The,” 151 
Federal Compact, 330. 

Federalists, 9, 15 
Fenno, Charles, 16, 217 

, Edward, 170., iSn., 24, 240., 

217 
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Fenno, Eupheraia, 201 

George, 16, 200 

, James, 24, 2401. 

,John, 13-14, 1411, 15, 1511, 

1711, 2811., 153 

, John Ward, 14, 140., 15, 

150 , 16, lyn., 217 

, Maria, 15-17, i8n See also 

Hoffman, Maiia Fenno 

, Mary Curtis, see Curtis, 

Mary 

Fenno family, 13, lyn., 28 
^‘Fenno Family, The” (A. H. Bent), 
i2n. 

Fenno Hill (now Kitchamakin 
Hill), Mass, 12 
Fergus Historical Series^ 500. 

Field, David Dudley, 160, 163, 258, 
271 

Fields, James T, 134, 136, 185 
Fifteenth Sepoys, aon 
Fifty Years among Authors, Books 
and Publishers (J. C Derby), 
226n 

Finland, Gulf of, i 
“First and Last Parting, The” 
(Hoffman), 224n, 241 
Fish, Stuyvesant, i8on. 

Fishkill, N Y., 24, 1540., 269 
Flint, Timothy, 44, 254 
Floddcn, England, 99 
Floiida, 212 

“Flower Girl of Antioch, The” 
(Elizabeth Oakes Smith), 226- 
37 

“Flying Head, The” (Hoffman), 

Fordham, N Y,, 286 
Foreign Quarterly Re<vie'W, The, 
145, 234, 2350, 239, 2390. 
“Forest Cemetery, The” (Hoff- 
man), 374n. 

“Forest Musmgs” (Hoffman), 174, 
248 

Forman, Samuel E, ran. 

Forster, John, 146, 1460, 


Foit (at the Battery, New York), 

Sn. 

Fort Hamilton, Long Island, N. Y., 
246 

Foster, Emily, iim 
Foust, Clement E , 80, Son , 830. 
Fiance, 2, no 
Fiancis, C 8,117 

, John W , II, 39 > , io6n , 

158, 1580., 362 

Fiancis Bernan (Timothy Flint), 
254 

Frank Forester (pseudonym of 
Henry W Heibert), 68n. 
Freedom, Fiedoma (proposed name 
for United States), 162 
Freemasonry, 7 
French, 1$, 49, 254, 285 

language, 30, 68n. 

French Reader, or a Step to Trans’^ 
lation by Progressive Rxer-^ 
cues (J. F, A. Boeuf), 95 
Fiench Revolution, 210 
Freneau, Philip, i3-i4» toSi HSj 
235, 262 

Friendly Club: see also Drone, n 
Frisbie, Prof., 254 
Fronde, The, zn. 

“Frontier Incident, A” (Hoffman), 
2290. 

Fuller, Sarah Margaret, 256, 273 
FWXY.Z,S (signature of anony- 
mous contributor), 1400. 

Gallatin, Albeit, 39, 117 
Ganges River, 139 
Gazette and Times, The, 1040., 
io6n, 170, 177, 1770, 274, 

2740., 275, 277, 3771^ 

Gems of American Poetry (R. W. 

Griswold), 1360 , 244 
General and Memorial History of 
the State of New Jersey 
(Fiancis B. Lee), 2on* 
General History of Dutchess 
County (Philip H. Smith), 20E. 
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German, 2on, 92, 133, 153, 3S4n. 

— language, 283 

Geimany, 100, 219 

“Ghost Riders, The” (Hofirman), 

I3I 

Gift A Chmtmas and Nen.0 Yeat’^s 
Presefit, The, 23111, 31011., 

3ixn. 

Gil Bias (character in Git Bias), 
76 

Gil Bias (Le Sage), 72, yan. 

Gill, W. F, 22911 
Gilman, C. R, 28 in. 

Gleninaiy (home of N P Willis), 
116 

Godey, Louis A , 690 , 288 
Godey^i Ladfs Book, 130, I54n., 
3i4n 

Godwin, Parke, ssn , 43n., 3oon. 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 92 
Goldsmith, Ohvei, lyn., i46n., 
lyon., 256 

“Go, Lovely Rose” (Waller), 175, 
222 

“Go, Mocking Flowei” (Hoffman), 
175, 222 

Gore, Christopher, 13 
Goth, 157 

Gouverneiu, Abiahani, 5 
, Geitrude, 5, See also Og- 
den, Gettiude Oouverncur 

, Mary Leislei Milboiune, 5 

, Nicholas, 6n. 

Graham, George R., 228-29, 

238, 240, 247 

Graham*! Maanzine, 136, i37n., 
139-40, 150, 153, 16s, 171, 

229n , 2300., 232, 232n., 234n., 

2380,, 2440 , 2620., 270 
Granger, Frank, 198 
“Granger” (Hoffman), 197 
Gratz, Rebecca, 55, 550 , s6n., 188- 
89, 202 

Great Bntain, 110. See also Britain, 
England 

Gieek language, 2sn., 28311. 


Greeley, Horace, 1040, 133-34, 222 

Green, E M., iSsn, 19011 

Gieene, Nathanael, 277 

Gieenwich, Village of, 6 

Stieet, New Yoik, 9 

Gteyslan (Hoffman), 75-76, io6n , 
123-25, 12611, I28n., I 30 " 34 » 

136-47^ *53, 1S2, 219, 

333 

Gieyslaei, Max (chaiacter in 
Gieyslaer ), 126-27, 129, 131- 
32 

Gnswold, Rufus Wilmot, ion, 
2011, 23n,, 26n, 690., 720, 98, 
102-4, 3:ii, 115, i2sn., 131, 

13111, 134, i36n., 140-41, 1410, 
142, i44-45> 1460 , 147-48, 

14811, 151-53, issn, 154, 154m, 
1 66, 170, lyon., 1770, 185, 
i88n , 22in , 2220 , 2270., 228n., 
229n, 23on, 23in, 235, 243n., 
245n , 249n , 2550 , 2590., 2630., 

27611., 277n, 278-80, 282; let- 
teis, 221-22, 222-23, 224, 226- 
27, 227-30, 230, 230-32, 232, 
233, ^33"34» 334-36, 237, 237- 
3B, 338-39, 239-40, 240-41, 241- 
43, 243-44, 244-46, 246-47, 248- 
49, 249-50, 250-SI, 252-53, 253 , 
253 * 55 , 255-56, 256-57, 257-58, 
25^-59, 259-60, 261-62, 262-63, 
263-64, 264-67, 269-70, 270-71, 
271-72, 272, 272-74, 274-75, 
275-77, 277, 287-88 

, W. M., 72n., 9on., 9811., 

loan., 1030., X34n., i36n., i:46n, 

1530., i66n,, iSsm, 2270., 25911., 
262n., 27611 

Gmldenstern (character in Ham - 
93 

Guy (Hoffman dog), 218 

“H” (Hoffman signature), 36, 68- 
70, 295n., 297, 29711,, 299-30*1 
304, 304n., 306, 306n. 

Hague, The, Holland, 26 
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Hall, James, 96 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene, 2511, 3111., 33, 
4on, 59-60, 62, 78, 96, 103-4, 
1 15-17, 143, 197, 255, 255n., 
257 

Hamilton, Alexander, 8-9, 13, 152 

County, N ¥,258 

Hamlet (character in Hamlet), 92- 
93, i89n. 

Hamlet (Shakespeare), 92 
Hamm, Margherita Arlina, in, 
3n., ym, 8n., iin. 

Handbook of Heraldry (T. W. G. 

Mapleson), zSan. 

Hanover Square, New York, 58 
Harper, Fletcher, 107, 115 

, J E, i36n., iSyn. 

, James, 269 

, John, 269 

and Brothers, 102, 104, 107, 

121-23, 216, 2550., 269, 271, 
276 

Harrisburg, Pa, 48-49, 189-90 

State Hospital, 189, 1900. 

Harrison, James A., 229n. 

Harrison, Mitchell C., yn 
Halt, Abraham, 28on.; letters to, 
278-79, 280 

Hartford Coarant, The, 182-83 
Harvard University, 70 
Hastings, Warren, 2on 
Hatfield, Edwin Fiancis, 4, sn 
“Haunted Inn, The” (Hoffman), 
116 

Hawks of Hawk Hollow, The 
(Robert M. Bird), 102 
Hayne, Robert Young, 33 
Head, Sir Francis Bond, 21 1 
Headley, Joel Tyler, 276, 276m 
“Heart- Augury” (Hoffman), 309- 
10 

“Hearts” (Hoffman), 297 
Heamnly Sisters or Biographical 
Sketches of the Lives of Thirty 
Eminently Etous Females, The 
(T. Sharp), 6n* 


Hebrew, 315, 31511. 

Hebrides, 99 

Heidenmauer, The (Cooper), 59 
Heilman, George S, iin, 
Hemstreet, Charles, ion., 580 , 62n., 
630. 

Henry VIII, Chapel of, 58 
Herbert, Henry W, 68, 68n, 690, 
70, 1 17, 236 
Herkimer, Nicholas, 128 
Hesperian, The, 86n. 

Hewet, H W , 168-69 
Hewefs Excelsior and New York 
Illustrated Times, 168-70, 
I yon , lyyn , 272, zyzn 
Highlands, Scotland, 100 
Highlands of the Hudson, 114, 139 
Hillhouse, James Abraham, 33, 96, 
103, 262 

Hirst, Henry B , 229n. 

History of Columbia University, 
iyS 4 -igo 4 , A, zsn 

History of Dutchess County (James 
H. Smith), 2on 

History of Morns County, 2in. 
History of New N etherland (E. B. 

O’Callaghan), in. 

History of New York (Mary L. 
Booth), qn. 

History of New York City (Wil- 
liam Leete Stone), 8n and as 
op cit. 

History of Fhiladelphia (John 
Thomas Scharf and Thompson 
Westcott), I2n., 242n. 

History of the American People, 
A. (Woodrow Wilson), sn. 
History of the City of New York 
(Martha Lamb), qn 
History of the Life and Voyages 
of Christopher Columbus, A. 
(Washington Irving), 95 
History of the New York Stage, 
A. (T. Allston Brown), 1330, 
History of the United States (Ban- 
croft), i09n. 
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HiUory of the United States, A. 

(Edward Channmg), 5a., 4811 
History of Ulster County, New Yotk, 
The (Alphonso T. Clear- 
water), sn. 

Hobart, B , 254 
Hoffman, Adrian, 7 

, Ann, 19, i9n., 196 

Anthony (Colonel), 4 

, Anthony (Judge), 2-3 

, Anthony N., 7 

^,Aunt, 34, 192 

, Beekman V., 8 

Edward Fenno, 10, 15, isn, 

3in, ssn, 6in, 175, 189, 191, 
2i8n, 289, 302n., 3070 

, Emily, lyn. 

Eugene Augustus, 5n., 15, 

i9n. 

, Geoige E., 28n., 29, 290., 

30, 34) 34n*, 35n*» Syn*, 44n., 
4Sn, 46n., ssn., 60, 124, 189, 
207, 2o8n., 217-18; letters, 191, 

192, 193) 193*94) 194) 196, 199“ 

200, 200, 200-1, 201-2, 202-3, 
203, 204, 204-5, 207, 208 

— , Harmanus, 4, 7 

Jannetje, 2 

- — " — , Josiah Ogden, 7-11, x<5*i7, 
2X-23, 27n., 28, 28n., 29, 39, 

193, i93n., 201-2, 2020., 204, 
2050, 

, Julia, 28n., 124, 188, 200-2; 

letters, 217-18 

f Maria Fenno, 16, 19, 22-23, 

201. See also Fenno, Maria 

— Martin (Captain), 4 

Martin (Colonel), 2-3 

, Martin Hermanzen, i, 2, 

153, See also Hoffman, Mar- 
tinos 

, Martin (meichant), 7, 

1960 , 20on 

, Martinus, 7, See also Mar- 
tin Heimanzen 
^,Mary, 40, 


Hoffman, Maiy Coklen, 29511 

, Maiy Frances Seton, 1960., 

2000 , 

, Matilda, 11, im, 196, 200- 

X 

, Nicholaes, 2-3 

, Nicholas, 4, 40., 7 

, Nicholas (cousin to the 

Nicholas fiist mentioned), 411 
Ogden, 10, ion, ii, 170., 39, 

4011., 204, 230, 247 
, Philip, 4 

, Philip Verplanck, 7 

Phoebe, 191 

— , Richaid Anthony, 8 

, Richard Kissam, 7 

Robert, 4 

, Sarah Ogden, 6, See also 

Ogden, Sarah 

, William, 7 

^,Zechauas (Captain), 2 

, Zecharias (Lieutenant), 4 

, Zecharias II, 3 

family, 2-4, 70., 8, x6, 28; 

28n., 30, 55, 203, 2i8n 
Hoffman Family Letters (ed. by 
E F. Hoffman), 1511,, i6n , 

1711., i8n,, 2411,, 2180. 

Hoffman Genealogy (Eugene Au- 
gustus Hoffman), 50., 15 and 
as op, cit, 

Hoffmanns Falls, xiS 
Holden, Charles W, 182 
Holdings Dollar Ma^amne, 182 
Holgate, Jerome B., 2, 20. 
Holland, 2on., 107, 2r4-xs, 2x50, 
Homer, 271 

Hone, Philip, 39, 43, 117, issn. 

Honeymoon, The (John Tobin), 

133 

Hope Leslie (Catherine Maria 
Sedgwick), 91 

Hopkins, Puffer (sobriquet of 
Cornelius Mathews), 243, 2430. 
Horse^^shoe Rohnson (John Pen- 
dleton Kennedy), 102 
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House Documents of Congress, 
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Homer F. Barnes, the son of J. Walter Barnes and 
Olive Cooper Barnes, was born in Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, May 12, 1895. He attended the Fairmont Public 
Schools, completing the high-school course in June, 1913. 
He then attended the Fairmont State Normal School 
1913-14; and entered West Virginia University in the 
fall of 1914, receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
June, 1917. He enlisted in the United States Array in 
May, 1917, served overseas and was discharged in July, 
1919 as Captain of Infantry. He attended the University 
of Oxford during the spring term of 1919 ; Harvard Uni- 
versity 1919-20 (A.M., 1920) ; and Columbia University 
1924-26. He taught at Tabor Academy, Marion, Massa- 
chusetts, 1920-24; at Morristown School, Morristown, 
New Jersey, 1924-26; and at Western Reserve Academy, 
Hudson, Ohio, 1926-. 



